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E meet again in this number with the 

usual salutatory greeting, and at the 
same time it is our painful necessity to bid 
you farewell. On behalf of the JourNAL we 
apologise for its tardy appearance, which the 
unsettled state of its management accounts 
for, and bespeak for its.next staff the plea- 
sant relationships we lave always enjoyed. 
On our own belialf, in taking leave ef you, 
which increased duties and want of time 
necessitates, we must say it is with the 
greatest regret we do so. Somme of us have 
been with you for several years, “but the 
best of friends must part.” 

How do you like the appearance of the 
mechanical work of the JouRNAL? Our 
readers will notice that there have been two 
more pages of reading matter and two of 
advertisements added this session, and that 
the inside paper is of better quality. How 
do you like our new dress? It is New York 
Style, for we bought it there. We thought 
we would like something heavier; the old 
One was too light for winter, and we expect 
One shortly that will suit our complexion 
better. 








E feel eucet a all we have to do 

is but to call the attention of the 
students to our advertisers, reminding them 
that they must be patronized if the paper is 
to thrive and improve, and that the sugges- 
tion will be acted upon. Most of the stu- 
dents, we believe, have already realized this 
fact and are acting accordingly. But to 
those who have not and to the freshmen we 
give this gentle reminder of their duty. Men 
can have no object in going to other dealers 
except from sheer carelessness and indiffer- 
ence. Support those who support you even 
though it be a little inconvenient at times. 


PRE SHMEN, ’tchon! Every student 

is expected to take the JournaL. The 
paper is yonrs, not ours. Weare but a com- 
mittee appointed for its conduction, which 
we do as a labor of love, not of gain. It is 
to your interest and that of every other 
member of the A.M.S. to see it prosper, 
This cannot be, of course, unless you support 
it with your brains and subscription fees. 
The Journar will be mailed to each of you 
through the college office until you give notice 
that you want it discontinued, an action we 
feel sure that you, for the reason stated 
above, will not ask us to do, 


HE wearing of the prescribed academic 

costume by students while attending 
lectures is to be enforced. The Senate have 
posted a notice on its bulletin board calling 
attention to tle fact that such a costume is 
required by the Calendar, and that hereafter 
the attendance of any student upon classes 
not so attired will not be recognized, which 
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means, in plain language, that he will be 
‘plucked for time,” in the spring. This is a 
step the JOURNAL has again and again advo- 
cated. So long as we have such a law let it be 
strictly enforced, otherwise do away with it 
altogether. Such a result as the latter, how- 
ever, would be greatly regretted by us, for we 
are too conservative not to deplore the loss of 
any good old custom, and especially this one, 
with all its classic associations, which have 
from time immemorial marked its wearers as 
worthy of the highest honor and respect from 
the greatest in the land. We should think 
it would be every student’s pride to appear 
in cap and gown, and that it would be 
necessary rather for the authorities to re- 
strict than to enforce its use. The success 
of the present attempt at the enforcement of 
the law depends on the professors, who, it is 
needless to say, will do their duty. 





“TCHE question for discussion amongst 

those high in educational matters is not 
now State Aid to Colleges, but the wider one 
of University Confederation. A little has 
been done towards deciding whether any 
scheme of confederation is at all practicable. 
A great deal has been said and written. The 
heads of some of the Universities have lately 
been delivering themselves of their ideas 
upon the subject. The deliverance of our 
Principal is in the near future. 

Several schemes have been proposed. It 
is common to all or nearly all of these 
schemes that the new University should be 
in Toronto. But the place and the time are 
of no consequence whatever in comparison 
with the character. What, then, is to be the 
character of the new institution? It is to 
be a great University made up of. the differ- 
ent Colleges of the Province. This Univer- 
sity will not be one college nor another 
college, but the union of them all. So far 
everything is plain sailing. Any one with an 
ounce of philosophy in his composition who 








can therefore appreciate a search for unity 
will cry “Bravo!” But the next question 
that is asked is, what is to be the relative 
standing of each college in the new institu- 
tion? And here the answers are widely dif- 
ferent. Some have said that Victoria and 
Queen's should do away with their Arts 
departments and teach Theology only, while 
the Arts Professors of the University should 
consist practically of the professors now 
actually teaching in University College, with, 
it may be, the addition of some professors 
and lecturers from the other colleges. Im- 
mense must have been the throes of the 
intellects that gave birth to such a scheme. 
The other colleges refuse to vanish for any 
amount of impressive waving of the hand in 
token of dismissal. ‘“‘Avant ye, Victoria, 
Trinity and Queen’s,” is a lofty speech, but 
it is as absurd and vacant as it is lofty. 
Another scheme is that each college should 
continue to teach pass-work in Arts, but that 
from all should be chosen men who would 
form a University staff for the teaching of 
honor-work. Were sucha plan carried out 
the different colleges would sink below the 
level of a first-rate Collegiate Institute. A 
third scheme is that the colleges should 
remain intact in the full sense of that word; 
each college should do its own pass and 
pass and honor-work, the students could pass 
from one professor to another at will, while 
all should meet and contend at University 
exams. All that would be needed then 
would be a number of competent examiners. 
This is really the Oxford and Cambridge 
scheme fitted to the capacity and needs of 
this country, and is the only one at all avail- 
able. Should the new Senate think it profit- 
able to import men who might lecture for a 
few weeks upon some special subject, and 
who would then occupy in this system virtu. 
ally the same position that the University 
professors do in the system of Oxford and 
Cambridge, it might with benefit to all be 
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done. They would then only be following 
in the footsteps of Johns Hopkins. 

The realization of this scheme would be a 
true unity, one in which the different ele- 
ments were not ignored but made prominent. 
Any project which tends in the slightest to 
make little of the work and standing of the 
colleges outside of Toronto will be received 
with the contempt it merits. Should there 
be any endeavor to carry out such a scheme 
it will give rise to such a conditioa of things 
generally in comparison with which a simple 
dualism would be perfect harmony. While 
at the mention even of dualism each particu- 
lar hair or every professional head should 
stond on end like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine, 
ie is usual at this time for the Journar, 

indeed it is expected of it as the organ of 
the Alma Mater Society, to harangue the 
freshmen as to what is expected of them as 
undergraduates of Queen’s, to enlighten 
them as to college etiquette and the standard 
of morals to which at least they must give an 
outward conformity; to suggest to them the 
advisability of remembering, that the Sophs 
were once as fres/t as themselves, of no ac- 
count except at election times and may be 
tolerated at but a small sacrifice of dignity, 
that the Juniors are now old riders of the 
classic horse, are probing deep into the mys- 
teries of Metaphysics and must accordingly 
be looked up to with the reverential awe due 
to such learned men and that no freshman 
should dare to speak to, or remain in, the grave 
and dignified presence of a senior with un- 
covered head, that his attitude to him must 
at all times be that of a trusting child to an 
honored father. It would be our duty to 
mention to these embryo scholars that they 
niust not carry canes, except when no one can 
see them, that they must eschew ladies so- 
ciety and all appearances of evil, that the 
use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor on the face and the 
wearing of gaudy apparel will not be toler- 





ated, that they must subscribe to the Jour- 
NAL, support the Snow-shoe Club and keep 
their noses clean, and as an incentive to 
well-doing to drop dark hints of the Concursus 
Tniquitatus. 

This, we say, would have been our task 
had not our Principal lifted the burden from 
our shoulders, In another column we give 
his address to the students on the evening of 
the Y.M.C.A. reception. In that address he 
also discusses’ the mooted chair of Political 
Economy to be founded by the admirers of 
our honored graduate, Sir John A. Macdon- 
ald, to commemorate the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his advent into the arena of Canadian 
Politics. a oeechan 

HE !ournar was founded twelve years 
ago to afford a means of discussing 
college interest, giving college news and of 
keeping alive the interest of the alumni in 
their Alma Mater. During these years this 


| has always been the aim of the different 


editing staffs, whatever may have been the 
result of their labors. But to make the paper 
what it ought to be requires the aid and co- 
operation of the students in the University 
and the graduates who have left its halls. 
No matter how efficient the staff may be they 
cannot make up for this want. 

If some of the older alumni would but 
write for us reminiscences of their student 
days (asa few of them have already occa- 
sionally done), of how things were conducted 
in Old Queen’s” twenty or thirty or forty 
years ago, of how they conducted themselves, 
and of the town and its citizens, we can 
assure them, not only would they be of the 
greatest interest to the bulk of our readers, 
who have long left our classic precincts, but 
would be read with avidity by later genera- 
tions, who have either but recently gradu- 
ated, or who have sanguine hopes, notwith- 
standing the annual slaughter of the innocent 
of doing so likewise. Or if they prefer to 
send us articles on subjects of interest to 
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college men there is a large field open to 
them; or, further, if they have any sugzes- 
tions of improvements in the curriculum, the 
societies, or Clubs, let them give the College 
the benefit of thern. 

Most of these remarks are quite as appli- 
cable to you, our fellow students. Though 
perhaps it is too much to expect you or even 
your feminine colleague to write offorty years 
ago, many of you could give interesting 
accounts of incidents or adventures that oc- 
curred during your vacation as cruisers or 
campers, as well as short, forcible essays on 
other subjects. Write local items, witty and 
pithy; it is principally these which make the 
JOURNAL interesting about college. The 
JouRNAL is yours. If it is ever uninteresting 
from lack of news it is your fault as much as 
any one’s. 


HEN we heard that the members of 

the Y.M.C.A. intended giving a re- 
ception to the Freshmen it nearly took our 
breath away. Sach an unprecedented, un- 
paralleled, unheard of thing, as bringing the 
ladies of the town together, | -tting loose upon 
them at one time the whole of that (of 
course) unsophisticated and unruly body, to 
be bored by their innocent but never ending 
prattle or presumptuous cheek, the stuffing of 
their digestive organs (the Freshies’, not the 
ladies’), with cake and sending them home, 
thus weighed down with the spoils, their 
little hearts beating wildly from the unaccus- 
tomed freedom and the vortex of pleasurable 
excitement into which they had been so 
unexpectedly thrown, with their bosoms 
heaving and swelling with the latent pride 
they could not conceal, seemed to us to be 
the entering of the big end of the wedge, 
down whose inclined planes the senior years 
must recede before this triumphal entry of 
the Freshmen, that it would be the dissolu- 
tion of all senioric authority, the inversion of 
the traditional order of things and an inno- 
vation whose effect would be fatal. 





We were agreeably surprised, therefore, on 
the night in question, to find ourselves en- 
tirely mistaken. No such dire results seemed 
at all probable, The Freshmen did not 
show any of this untoward frowardness or 
any abnormal desire for cake. The affair 
passed off agreeably to all concerned, and was 
pronounced a grand success. The’ introduc- 
ing of the Freshmen, thus early in the ses- 
sion, and of course at the beginning of their 
college career, to the ladies of Kingston, who 
have always taken such a lively interest in 
all that concerns the students of Queen’s, 
and who have done so much to make their 
sojourn in the Limestone City full of bright- 
ness and pleasure, was a capital idea and a 
send-off which all previous students envy. 
Of how much good this introduction into 
Christian families and home surroundings 
will have on the boys we leave for others to 
say, but we hope it will become an estab- 
lished custom. 

In connection with this affair a suggestion 
was made to us that night by one of the 
ladies present, which we think is worthy of 
consideration. It was as to the advisability 
of having the students alone (without the 
ladies) meet in a like social manner, say 
once every month, to spend a couple of 
hours together ina free and easy way, be- 
coming better acquainted with one another. 
Why not?) We merely make the suggestion 
just now, and may say something further 
of it again. 


oo 
>i POKTR 
THE MEEVING. 
Down in the meadow’'s flowers, 
Close by the purling rill, 
Keeping his tryst for hours, 
Stands he, and listens still. 
Tripping over the daisies, 
Borne on the softest wind, 
Comes she through meadow’s mazes, 
Onlya tick behind. 
Quick ! in his ear love's prating ; 


Quick! kiss his cheek so brown, 
¥ * * * * * * 





He was a tall reed waiting ; 


She was a thistle down. —Atherweum. 
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THE PRINCIPAL’S ADU DRESS. 
N Friday evening, Oct. the roth, as has been mentioned 
before, the Y.M.C.A. gave a reception to the different 
Freshmen classes of the University. As usual of course 


they had to depend almost entirely for its success upon | 


the ladies of the town. It goes without saying that the 
boys had Lut to make known their wants when they were 
more than met and with such a heartiness and evident 
pleasure that we feel inclined to say that it is more blessed 
to receive than to give. The Association owe a debt of 
gratitude to the ladies in general for their bountiful supply 
of delicious edibles as well as for honoring them with their 
©wn presence, and to the Professor’s ladies who kindly got 
the supper ready for them. After the opening remarks of 
Mr, Gandier the President, the Principal was called upon 
and delivered 
THE ADDRESS 

of the evening, as follows: 

GentLEMEN,—In bidding youa hearty welcome to “good 
old Queen's," £ takeoff my hat, as did the wise Trebouins 
to his pupils, for, said he, among you there may, be one 


whom the world will yet delight to honor, Trebouins was 
Tight, as the roth of November last year proved, when the 


whole world joined in commemorating the qgooth anniver- | 


Sary of the birth of his pupil, the Eisleben charcoal bur- 
Ner’s son, Who shall say that I, too, may not be equally 
endowed with prophetic foresight ?, What are yourchances 
of becoming great men? Everything depends on God and 
yourselves, and God's promise is: “Them that honor me 


will honor ; and they that despise me shall be hghtly : 


esteemed.” My few words of greeting and of advice will 
€ based on this promise : ; 
Ist. Advice as to bodily health, necessity of regular 
exercise, and of avoiding extreme strains, such as those 
€manded by competition with outside clubs. Position 
taken in football ; he commended the game but deprecated 
@ frequent competitions with teams all over the country, 
48 involving excessive waste of time, money and energy. 
Te thought that inter-collegiate contests were quite suffici- 
ent and that students should not look for a wider range of 
Competition, 
2nd. Advice as to cultivation of habits of study, based on 
the apothegm, “bene orasse est bene studuisse.” 
he Principal concluded with a reference to the proposal 
to establish a chair in Queen's to be known as “The Sir 
John A. Macdonald Chair,” in the following language: 
“The session has opened with excellent promise. The 
Rext seven months are likely to be crowded with fruitful 
Work in every faculty and class-room, in which work you, 
trust, will hold your proper place. On next Thursday 
Niversity Day) when, in accordance with our custom for 
Well nigh half a century, our formal opening takes place, 
it will be my duty to report as to the present condition of 
Hie University; but at present, I cannot refrain from a 
reference to a proposed addition to the number of our 
chairs, with, however, a melancholy conviction that pro- 
feels are not chairs. I learn from the Toronto Globe 
Rot some one has suggested that a Chair of Political 
Conomy should be founded in the University, bearing the 


aoe of Sir John A. Macdonald, to commemorate his 
Tty years of public service. Such a foundation, though 


cee certainly did not emanate from me, would seem a 
oi ie way of honoring any man and at the same time of 
ng good to the whole country for centuries to come, and 
aan that it may become the fashion in the case of all our 
mur ng public men. But the Globe interposes with a de- 
Ter, in its usual genial style, to the effect that Sir John 





knows nothing about political economy. In the innocence 


' of its heart it apparently supposes that the man after whom 


a chair is called must fill it in person, or at any rate know 
a good deal about the subject. Either stipulation would 
kill a vast majority of the benefactions that other colleges 
in Canada and all the world over have received. Besides, 
if Sir John is so ignorant, and this ignorant country-of ours 
has again and again made him Premier notwithstanding, 
all the greater is the necessity for a chair of Political 
Economy, especially as there is no such chair yet in any 
University in Canada, That is the conclusion to which 
the impartial minds of freshmen would come, and even the 
bigots of faction might be expected to rejoice that a re. 
proach was at length to be wiped away from our univer- 
sities. When I was minister in Halifax, an adherent of 
the church, a strong anti-Confederate told me one day 
that be would give up his pew if I continued to pray for 
the Government of the Dominion. ‘Why! my dear sir,” 
I answered, “no man in Halifax knows better than you 
that these men need to be prayed for,” The prayers were 
retained, and so was the pew. But though I mollified the 
anti-Confederate, I have no hope of mollifying the Globe. 
It would be more than willing to give Sir John a heavenly 
kingdom, but it grudges him even a chair on earth. Its 
concern for the honor of Queen's, too, istouching. Doubt- 
less, it is persuaded that its past record entitles it to pose 
as the friend of Queen’s. Out graduates generally will 
probably be wicked enough to interpret its language, 
whether used editorially or in the more cowardly form of 
anonymous and judiciously selected corresponcence, as 
indicating that it is mortally afraid that Queen's is going 
to get something good that Toronto has not, It need not 
be alarmed. I for one have not the smallest hope of get- 
ting the chair in question, Some people talk in an airy 
way of founding new chairs, much as Mr. Micawber talked 
of giving new notes of hand, or Mr, Skimpole of buying 
peaches at Mr. Jarndyce’s expense. An enterprising in- 
terviewer asked me the other day if I would have any new 
professors to report this year, in precisely the same tone 
in which he asked if we had added any new books to the 
library. Chairs do not spring into existeuce on suggestions 
from newspapers. But perhaps I should not speak’ so 
hopelessly of the prospect. After all the chair may be 
established. There is a chance. If only the Globe will go 
on denouncing the project it may be taken up in earnest. 
Men may then subscribe, not because they care much for 
political economy, but for other reasons that need not be 
specified. And if so, Queen's will at last have something 
to thank the Globe for. 

Speaking more seriously, to what a pitch of Pharisaic 
fanaticism and factious hate have we come when a sugges- 
tion to found a chair in a university in honor of one whom 
the country has recognized as its leading statesman for a 
generation should be greeted only with vulgar insolence, 
directed against both statesman and university. Some of 
our professors are Liberals, others are Conservatives. 
Our trustees are equally divided. The university has no 
politics. I, myselt, belong to neither party, for in my 
opinion both parties are effete. But the Liberals among 
us would welcome a chair named after Sir. John A. Mac- 
donald, and the Conservatives would welcome one bearing 
the name of Oliver Mowat. Both gentlemen are honored 
graduates of Queen's. Both have done us good service in 
the past. And as we gratefully accepted ccntributions 
and speeches from both in aid of our endowment fund, 
much more readily would we accept $40,000 or $50,000 
from the friends of either for a chair which, though not 
necessarily connected with the ordinary curriculum, would 
benefit the country for all time. And when an effort is 
made to establish a chair in Toronto University, in honor 
of Chancellor Blake, I shall be happy to contribute my 
mite, though his views on the university question—so far 
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as I am able to understand him—are not mine. It seems 
to me that the only incongruity about the proposal is the 
connection of Sir John’s name with the dismal science. 
There are other politicians whose names could be more 
fitly tacked on to such a chair, I would suggest as more 
appropriate a chair of Civil Polity, a subject that includes 
not only political economy, but the whole science of gov- 
ernment and all the social and industrial problems of the 
day. In the emphatic language of Mr. Blake, “It isa 
shame that we have not achair of political science in 
Toronto, Queen's or any other of our universities.” If, 
however, the thing is to be, and if nothing but political 
economy will serve, I offer no objections. The only stipu- 
lation needed, though this 1s probably wholly unnecessary, 
is that the professor shall not teach the political economy 
of the Toronto Globe. It would require not an ordinary 
professor, but the most skilful of Mr. Forepaugh's circus 
riders to straddle two such horses as free trade and ex- 
‘clusion of the Chinese. You would laugh at any man who 
taught one day that there should bye tree trade in the pro- 
ducts of labor, and the next day taught that there should 
be so called “protection” for some laborers by keeping 
other laborers out of the country. And, gentlemen, 
though you may laugh at newspapers, discipline requires 
that you shonld never laugh at a professor, 


IE: ROYAL COLLEGE. « 








OPENING OF THE SESSION, 
HE vacation has passed, all too quickly, both for the 
student who sought in it pleasure only, and for him 
who wished profit as well. As birds to the South hie at the 
approach of the cold season, so have the medicals returned 
to the Royal to hibernate in and about the ‘*Den."” By 
this time almost all the old faces have reappeared, a few, 
however, have temporarily or permanently, from one cause 
or other, drcpped from the ranks, and we missthem. One 
unfortunate had his course cut short by death since we 
separated in April last. We refer to Joseph J. Petty, of 
Warkworth, who had been but a short time engaged in the 
study of medicine. He died early in the summer. The 
sympathy ofall the students is extended to those who most 
mourn his loss. Over thirty new faces are mingled with 
the old, and a stalwart set of Freshmen they are. More 
are expected as the session advances, We have not miss- 
ed any one of their number, though we almost expected 
one or two of them at least would slope off after a certain 
Professor told them they might disabuse their minds of 
the notion that they were coming up to enlist in a pro- 
fession whose ranks are thin. Still, let the Freshie re- 
member there is lots of room up stairs, and see to it that 
he gets there. For more than he may imagine depends on 
himself, as the little boy remarked, ‘‘God made meso long 
and I grew the rest.” ‘ , 
The third year men of last year have assumed all the 
dignity of Finals. Though their numbers be few, yet 
doubt not but their zeal and determination will atone for 
quantity, so that the three junior and larger years will be 
kept in their proper places. To this end the Concursus 
Virtutis has been again instituted, as we mention elsewhere 
with a judicial staff worthy of it, and now let the Fresh 
beware, nor let the second or third year man presume on 





| addition to that of Histology, and other duttes, 


his so recently assumed advance in years. For though 
the Finals be few. as we said—well, we are here reminded 


; of the little hundred pound Bostonian who though small, 


warned intruders to keep off, for when ‘‘mad” he weighed 
a ton, 

A departure was made from the usual opening, and as 
a tormal one, an address was given to the students on the 
inaugural day of the session, The speaker was the dean 
of the Faculty, Dr. Fowler. The address was given on 
the afternoon of Monday, the 6th Oct., before a large con- 
course of students, our Faculty, and representatives of the 
University. The doctor's remarks contained much sound 
and terse advice to the students, and were highly and de- 
servedly appreciated, The address may be had in the 
Whig of the 7th Oct. We hope that in the future these 
inaugural addresses may be continued, and we would sug- 
gest in Convocation Hall, which would be well filled. 

W. H. Henverson, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., has been ap. 
pointed to the Professorship of Practical Anatomy in 
We are 
confident that from his zeal and interest in the College 
and popularity with the students and others, he will reflect 
much credit on thechair he has been called to, and upon 
himself. We are glad the chair has been so wisely filled, 
for there is no subject in which the student looks for and 
needs more assistance than in Practical Anatomy, He 
will be assisted by Messrs Stirling and Dixon, the Associ- 
ate Demonstrations. 

The Royal has had its first summer session since we last 
met. It began early in August, and ran on till nearly the 
beginning of the winter session. It was somewhat in the 


| nature of an experiment, and therefore it cannot be 


fairly criticised as yet. We hope it was an earnest of 
good things to come. he attendance of students 
was not large, owing, probably, to the late announce- 
ment of it. Most of the students in Kingston and its 
vicinity availed themselves off it, however. Some ot 
the Professors were very faithful in attendance, and some 
interesting clinics were given. The students themselves 
were blameworthy in several instances for dilatori- 
ness in attendance. But, perhaps, hot weather was a 
sufficient excuse. We hope next year it will be held be- 
fore the dog days. One admirable feature of the course 
was several lectures on various phases of insanity, given 
at the Asylum by Drs. Metcalf and Clarke. These were 
very full and practical, and much appreciated by all who 
enjoyed them. Practical examples of the subjects treated 
were seen at each lecture. Quite an impression was 
made, at least on one of our Final men. 

The Class of Practical Chemistry was attended by 
about a dozen students, and was a thorongh success. 
This was under the tuition of Mr. Wm. Nicol, B.A,, '83, 
Gold Medalist, who was much Iiked as a teacher. 


The following gentlemen passed their examination on 
that subject at the close of the Summer Session: Messrs. 
Allen, Anglin, Collins, Creeggan, Foley, Gibson, Keith, 
McVety, Nimmo, Scales and White. 
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The Hospital has undergone several changes during the 
vacation which will be beneficial for future students. 
The Board of Directors have gone to considerable expense 
in renovation. The grounds about the building have been 
beautified, and the internal arrangements have been made 
of more modern style. Most important to us students is 
the erection of an operating amphitheatre. This is pn- 
tirely new, and an improvement upon its prelecessor. It 
is situated upon the first flat of the Hospital. It is so 
constructed that more students can observe an operation. 
and are nearer to the operator, yet the latter has plenty of 
room, ‘The room in which the operations were formerly 
conducted has been converted into a lying-in ward, for 
which it is well adapted. D. G. Russell is the House 
Surgeon for the winter. Besides irregular visits, students 
may avail themselves of clinics by the visiting physician 
and others at the following hovrs:—11 a.m on Mondays 
and Thursdays; 12 a.m, on Wednesdays; and 2 p.m. on 
Fridays and Saturdays, the Friday clinic being for unior- 


Students in particular. 





PERSONALS. 


S. WILLIAMS. M.D., C.M.. '84, has located at 
& . Mount Vernon, Dakota, where he is doing a rush- 
ing business, : 
E. Forrester, B.A., '82, M.D., C.M., 84, has spent the 
summer in the Hospitals of the old country, especially 
of Edinburgh, whence he has just returned. 


W. Parrerson, who entered with the class in '78, and 
was obliged to discontinue his studies through illness, has 
Teturned and entered the Final year. 


T. Scares, B.A., '79, has entered the Royal College 
this year, 

W.G, Anan, M.D., '83, M.R.C.S.E., who occupied a 

Touse Surgeoncy in the Edinburgh Infirmary for six 
Months past, has just been awarded a similar position in 
the Home for Sick Children there for a half year. 





__ E. B. Rosinson, who was with us last session, is now 
in a lucrative position in the Model School, Chatham, 


Ont. He expects to return to his first love next fall. 





ee W. A, LavELt, '81, is flourishing at Smith’s Falls, 
nt, 





Dr. Foxton, '84, has been practising at Mallorytown, 
Ont., during the summer. He visited his Alma Mater 


ast week, and looks well indeed. 





_ Dr. McCammon, '84, of Clifton Springs, Silver Medal- 

Ist, was married on the gth Oct. to Miss Hattie Johnson, 

of this city. : 

Woe W. J. WEBSTER, ’84, has decided to open an office at 
hite Lake, Aurora County. Dakota. He made a tour of 


the district, and is delighted with the climate and the 
country, 





THE CONCURSUS VIRTUTisS. 
TTCHIS righteous Court has been reorganized with the 
following officials. Suffice it to say, ithas lost none 
of its prestige, and beneath its jurisdiction justice, pure and 
undefiled, will be meeted out to all who appear before its 
tribunal : 
Curr Justice—T. A. Bertram. 


Assistant JupGes — Messrs. Stirliug, Clark and 
Cunningham. 


CLERK OF THE CourT—G. G. Storms, 
Hic Suerrre—H. Burdette. 
Prosecutinc ATroRNEYS —Messrs. Dawson, Spankie 
and ID E. Mundell. 
Crrer—]. J. Anderson. 
ConsTaBLes—Messrs. Cameron, Ranstead, Pierieand 
McCammon. 
The criminal code has been revised. 





AN ASYLUM HORROR. 

P UBLIC opinion is not always consistent in regard to 

ordinary things, but when it expresses itself in regard 
to extraordinary things, such as lunatics and lunacy laws it 
is invariably inconsistent. Recently the general public 
has waxed indignant over the Lynam case in Montreal, 
and Ontario papers have expressed themselves in ‘‘ heated 
terms’ in reference to the case. In fact, long before any 
definite result was reached in the investigation. Is it not 
strange that when so much virtuous indignation could be 
aroused at the persecution of a person presumably sane, 
so little has been said about the punishment of one pre. 
sumably insane. Only a few weeks agoa patient escaped 
from one of our Provincial asylums and_ before being re- 


| captured attempted to commit a horrible crime. For this 


he was arrested and tried. But what seems most strange 
is, that at the trial the question of sanity or insanity was 
not discussed, but the prisoner convicted and sentenced 
to six months hard labor in gaol. The judge said "under 
the circumstances he must be lenient, and although the 
newspapers have not informed us what the circumstances 
were, we are free to suppose the circumstance insanity was 
the chief point referred to, Here we have an asylum hor- 
ror within easy reach, and if we analyse it, there cannot fai 

to be something of interest evolved. If the man were sane: 
why was he kept in the asylum? if insane, why sentenced 
when the law says lunatics are not responsible? There 
seems to have been no evidence adduced to prove insanity 
in the case, although at the time the attempt at crime was 
made the prisoner was described in the papers as a most 
notorious criminal lunatic. The question should become 
more interesting at the end of six months when the crimi- 
nal will be set at liberty, and it is to be hoped no legay 
error’ has arranged matters so clumsily that a dangerous 
and murderous maniac is to be turned loose upon the 
public. 





All paths lead to the grave. Such is the cynic’s criti- 
cism of the Allopath, the Hydropath and the Homoso- 


path. 
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IQUGBY., 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
HE annnal meeting of the ..!ub was held on Tuesday 
the 7th Oct.,in the English classroom. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. G. F. Henderson, B.A., occupied the chair. 
After the meeting had been formally opened, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing season : 


Hon. Presipent—Principal Grant. 

Presipent—Geo, F. Henderson. 

Vice-Presipent—John L. Renton, '87. 

Carrain—R, Max Dennistonn, '85. 

Hon. SEc’y.-TREAS.—W. G. Bain, '86. 

Committee —Max. G. Hamilton, '86; I. Marshall, 

[W. Cox, '86- 
After discussing the prospects for the season the meet- 
ing adjourned, 





GOWN va. TUNIC. 

The great match of the season has been played, and 
Queen's has onc2 more been successful, To an outsider 
a football match is in itself a very unimportant event, 
bnt to the students of Queen's and the Cadets of the R. 
M. College, the annual match is an event that is looked 
forward to with no little anxiety. The teams that meet 
this year are nct those that will meet next, and this fact 
always adds to the uncertainty of the result. This was 
in an especial degree the case this season, as there was 
quite a number of new men on both teams, The result 
showed, however, that Queen's has not suffered material- 
ly by the changes that have taken place. True there is 
no man who can take the place of Mr. Jackson Booth, 
whose drop-kicking was phenomenal, and who was never 
known to fumble; but in Irving the team has every confi- 
dence, as he is a sure tackler, and his punt is certain. 
The forwards are certainly playing a splendid game and 
have this year a quick and strong scrimmage formation 
that told heavily against the Cadets. We notice among 
them three new men who have each proved worthy or 
their election, They are Robertson, Richards and Ran- 
kine. The team did not appear in their new uniforms as 
was expected, as they were delayed at Montreal a day too 
long, so the old blue and white appeared on the field once 
more, and Jooked well too. 

About 3:30 o’clock in the afternoon of the 11th Oct., 
the teams took the field in the following positions; 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, 

Back—Heneker. Half-backs—Leader and Luard C. 
Quarter-backs-——Duffus (Capt.) and Cayley. Forwards — 
Newcombe, Worsley, Perry, Coutlee, Luard G., Bremner, 
Kirkpatrick, Yorston, Hugel and Macdonell. 

QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 

Back— Lennox Irving. Half-backs—Hamilton and F, 
Booth. Three-quarters back—Cartwright. Quarter- 
backs—Renton J., and Gordon. Forwards—Dennistoun 





(Capt.), Marshall, Kennedy, Robertson, Richards, Bain, 
Coy and Rankin. 

We cannot afford to give a detailed account of the 
game, and will mention only the prominent features of the 
contest. The Cadets won the choice of goals, so Dennis- 
toun kicked off for Queen's, and for three-quarters of an 
honr the game continued without a point being scored, 
Renton and Gordon played a splendid game, and the for- 
wards to aman did their duty. After five minutes’ rest 
the game was commenced, and Queen's had the wind, 
which was light. In about twenty minutes, after some 
fine forward play, the ball was rushed over the Cadet's 
goal line, and when man after man was picked off the 
heap, Renton was discovered at the bottom on top of the 
ball—how he got there no one knows, A kick at the goal 
failed, and the play went on without any further points 
being made. When time was called Qneen’s had 4 points 
to the Cadets’ o. The teams then cheered each other, 
and the referee, Capt. Evans, of the Ottawa I.C., and the 
great match was over, 

To the forwards and quatters all praise is due, but we 
cannot particularize. Of course the outside forwards and 
quarters were most conspicuous, but only a footballer 
knows what praise is due to those who did the solid and 
unselfish work in the thick of the scrimmages. The ab- 
sence of petty wrangling and talking reflects great credit 
on the captains who accepted every decision gracefully 
These annual matches may now be considered a fixtures 
and will, we hope, promote good feeling, and not petty” 
jealousies between ihe Colleges. 





TOWN AND GOWN. 

There can be no doubt that the Rugby team owes a 
very considerable debt ot gratitude to the Kingston Club, 
and especially to their obliging Secretary, Mr. Fred. 
Strange. The City Club has not only allowed them the 
use of their grounds, goals ani flags gratis, but also the 
privilege of conducting themselves as if on their own field, 
and to remove the goals when necessary, to more suitable 
positions for matches. For these favors the Rugby Ciub 
is grateful, and hcpes nex year to be in a position to re- 
turn hospitalities. But above all the city team has been 
of use to Queen's in always giving the College Club ex- 
cellent practice matches whenever asked for, and this fact 
no doubt accounts for the good trim the team was in when 
pitted against the Cadets on Saturday last. 

A match was also played with this Club a few days 
before that with the R.M.C., which also resulted in favor 
of Queen's. 


THE OTTAWA MATCH. 

The chanticleer of Queen’s is moulting, and his tail 
feathers are missing, and his crow is weak. 

The team went down to Ottaw1 on Friday afternoon, 
Oct. 15th, to play oft the second tie fur the Ontario cup 
with the Ottawa Club, At the last moment it was dis- 
covered that Renton could not go, and any one who has 
seen him play knows what that means. The boys went 


out by the K. & Fb. and C.P.R., and the fun they had 
by the way was great. They found Jack Booth at the 
station to meet them, and were soon comfortably housed 
at the Russel. Next morning the Houses were visited, 
and the magnificent library, etc. duly admired. The 
Common’s Chamber possessed great attractions for the 
boys, and several of them made arrangements to have 
their seats reserved. The heavy man of the team had 
several severe scrimmages with himself before he finally 
made up his mind about his. 

At 3 o'clock the match was begun on the Rideau Hall 
grounds. The red, blue and yellow uniforms of our kick- 
ers contrasted well with the black and amber of the Me- 
tropolitans, and were much admired, 
toss and took the wind. At the end of half time the 
score stood 7 to 4 in our favor; but alas! the wind 
proved too much when against us. The score at the 
finish was 18 to 7 in favor of Ottawa. Queen's forwards 
played a rattling game and had the wind been across the 
field would have given a better account of themselves. 
However, considering the day, the excellence of the Otta- 
wa team, and the loss of Renton, the beating was nota 
bad one. The team returned home on Saturday night, 
and the majority of them slept until Tuesday morning, 
Hamilton's run-in with two men on his back was an ex- 
ceptionally good piece of play. The Ottawa team would 
do well to take a wrinkle from Queen's with regard to 
talking on the field, and also with regard to perpetual off- 
side play. 


FAISSOGIATION, 


ANNUAL, MEETING. 
HIS Club held its annual meeting on Thursday, the 
gth Oct., when the following officers were elected 
for the year. 
Hon. Presipent—John Carruthers, Esq. 
Presipent--A, McLachlan. 
Vice-PRESIDENT—T, A. Bertram, 
Secretary—J. J. McLennan, 
TREASURER—J. Heslop. 
Capratn—Lennox Irving. vis . 
Committee—S. W. Dyde, M.A., (Divinity); Geo. 
W, Mitchell, ’85, R. Whiteman, '86, H. Dunning. "87, A. 
K, H. McFarlane, ‘88, (Arts); E. J. McCardel, 85, and 
O'Neil '87, (Medical). 

Mr. Ed. J. McCardel, who was chosen to the Captaincy 
at a special meeting held at the close of the session last 
year, on the death of Mr. J. C. McLeod, has suftered so 
Much from rheumatism during the summer, that he will 
Not be able to take an active part in the matches this 
year, and conseqnently resigned his position as Captain. 
Mr. Irving, who takes his place, is conceded by all as the 


Tight man in the right place. Under his able Jeadership | 


We have great hopes of Queen's being able to hold the 
Championship Cup, which she won so gallantly last year. 

© tie matches have yet been played, but from all ac- 
counts they promise to be closely contested, as the various 
teams are all in splendid condition, even better, it is re- 
Ported, than last year. 


Queen's won the | 
' the freshmen are a poor lot, their bachelorships is apt to 








a—good. 
| the names given below, tho’ entering Queen’s for the first 


rR aL Freshmen, after all, are an important element, 
T to judge from the inquiries that are annually made 
regarding them. At the Opening of each session one is 
plied with such questions as these: “ Have you seen the 
Freshmen yet?" ‘‘Are there many of them?” “What 
sort of fellows are they ?” and these are followed with 
many others as to their intelligence, size. capabilities for 
playing football, etc. That each class should be good is 
indeed of vital importance, for as boys are the stuff we 
make men of in this country, so the freshies are the 
things, wonderful to relate. of which we make graduates 
in our University, and asin the first case, if the boys are 
bad the men are likely to follow suit, so in the other, if 


be ditto, and vicc versa. However, we have no fears as to 
the class ot '88. We have seen them, weighed them, and 
upon due deliberation have given our verdict in their favor 
As to numbers, Queen's still keeps advancing, and we are 
able to say lke our predecessors, it is the largest class 
yet. As to physique, the fighting editor says he has at 
last men worthy of /vs, prowess. As to mental ability, 
we reserve our decision until next spring. Of the forty- 
three passmen, tha majority, of course, come from Onta- 
tio, some from as far west as Collingwood and Brantford, 
while in the East we have two from Quebec, three from 
Nova Scotia, and one from New Brunswick. Eleven of 
them were educated at the Collegiate Institute of this city, 
Farmersville comes next with three, while the High 
School of Williamstown and Pictou Academy each send 
ustwo. As to their names, it will bea matter of surprise 
but there is not a Brown, nor a Jones, nor even a Smith 
among them, but Peter, James and John are there with 
their less dignified chums, Tom, Dick and Harry, while 
we have another representative of the McLeod clan. The 


| Class has its quota of girls to—to—well, to keep, them— 


Five of them have entered the lists. Three of 
time, are not freshies. They come from McGill Universi- 
ty. One of them, Mr. Dewar, is an addition to the class 


of '86, the other two, P. A. McLeod and Hugh Ross, have 


j joined ‘87. We append a list of the names of the men 


their towns, and the schools at which they prepared. The 
Freshmen in Medicine, we believe. are up to the average 
and number over thirty, while we have heard that ten 
more girls have joined the Women’s Medical College, 


Thomas G. Allen, Brockville, Brockville H.S. 

Angus U. Bain, Kingston, Kingston C.1. 

Arthur W. Beall, Columbus, Whitby C.L. 

George J. Bryan, Richmond, Que., St. Francis College 
Charlotte A. Cameron, Kingston, Kingston C.1, a 
James C. Cameron, Camerontown, Williamstown H.S 
Robert M. Campbell, Montreal, Montreal H S. 
James Cattanach, Williamstown, Williamstown H.S. 
Alice Chambers, Kingston, Kingston C.I, 

John A, Claxton, Inverary, Kingston C.1, 

John Cochrane, Kingston, Kingston C.I, 

Donald L. Dewar, Glensandfield, McGill University. 
John Duff, Inverary, O.. Kingston C.I. 

Alfred Rogeis’ Fitzpatrick, Hill, N.S., Pictou Academy, 
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Marion Folger, Kingston, Private School. 

William R. Garrett, Smith’s Falls, Smith's Falls H.5. 

John P. Gerrior, Pictou, N.S., Pictou Academy. 

Antoinette E. Goodwin, Kingston, Sackville Seminary. 

Ernest P. Goodwin, Isay Verte, N.B., Mt. Alison Col. 

Edward S. Griffin, Kingston, Kingston C.I. 

Andrew Haig, Maine, Campbellford H.S. 

George Hartwell, Westport, Farmersville H.S. 

Omar L. Kilborn, Toledo, Farmersville H.S. 

Frederick J. Kirk, Kingston, Kingston C.1. 

Harry A Lavell, Kingston, Kingston CI. 

Herbert J. Leake, Morton, Farmersville H.S. 

Harry Leash, Orillia, Orillia H.S. 

Lachlin T. Lochead, Napanee, Napanee H.S. 

James McV. Mills, Renfrew, Renfrew H.s. 

Gibert W. Morden, Picton, Picton H.S. 

Johi A, McDonald, Blakeney, Almonte H.S. 

Andrew K. H. Mcl’arlane, Dundas, O.. Dundas H.S. 

Peter A. McLeod, Crysler, McGill Univ. 

William J. Patterson, Maxwell, Collingwood C.1, 

James G. Potter, Halifax, N.S., Dalhousie Cal. 

William H. Rankin, Colltnsby, Kingston C.I, 

Alex. H. D. Ross, Kingston, Kingston C.f. 

Hugh Ross, Uxbridge, McGill Univ. 

Thomas R. Scott, Aurora, Toronto C.I, 

Robert C. H, Sinclair, Carleton Place, Carleton Place 
H.S. 

James W. White, Branchton, Brantford C.1, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Gunn, value $r00—Arthur W. Beall, General Profici- 
ency. 

Watkins, value $80—Charlotte A. Cameron, Classics, 
Mathematics and English; must have spent one year at 
the Kingston C.I. 

Leitch Memorial, No, I,, value $57—Alex. H. D. Ross, 
Mathematics. 

Mackerras Memorial, value $100- Geo. J. Bryan, Latin 
and Greek, 

Mowat, value $50—On an oral examination in Arith- 
metic. The winner will be announced at the same time 
with the succesful candidates in Theology. 


FALL EXAMINATIONS. 
Supplementury. 

Junior Latin.—J. A. McCuaig, S. A. Cosgrove, W. H, 
Cornett, W. R. Givans. 

SENtIoR Latin.—M. G. Hamilton, IF. McB. Young, -D. 
M. Robertson, I’. W. Johnson, 

Junior Greek,—J. McFarland, H. N. Dunning, N. M. 
Grant, J. Armour. 

Senior GREEK.—Isaac Wood, A. McLachlan, 

Junior Enciisu.—T. Townsend, H. P. Thomas. 

Senior Enciisu.—W. J. Drummond, R. Whiteman, 
A, E, McColl, J. F. Carmichael, W. F. Holdcroft, F. McB_ 
Young. 

History.—F, W. Johnson, J. Foxton. 

Junior MatHematics.—H. S. Folger, N. M. Grant. 

NATIONAL ScIENCE.—W. G. Mills. 

Junior Frencu.—Maggie Spooner, J. A. McCuaig, F. 
McB. Young. 

Junior GERMAN.— Maggie Spooner, J. A. McCuaig. 

Juntor Puitosopuy.—J. R. Shannon, S. H. Gardiner. 











Senior PutLosopny.—E. H. Britton, 
Junior Puysics.—W, G. Mills. 
Sentor Puysics.—A. E. McColl. 
SENIOR MATRICULATION. 
Latin.—O. L. Kilborn. 
Enoiisd.—Hannah A, Givens, J. Head, D. Cunning- 
ham, 
Fre vcH.—J. Head. 
GERMAN,.-—]. Head. 
JUNIOR MATRICULATION, 
Latix.—T. G. Allen, Maggie Spooner. 
Grerkx.—T. G, Allen, 
EenGiisu.—aA, F, Trainer. 
History AND GkroGrapHy.—T. A. Beeman, W. He 
Rankin, A. F. Warner, H. McCammon, 
MatHematics —T. G. Allen, H. A. Lavell, Alice Cham- 
bers, J. A, E. McCuaig, T, A. Beeman, A. F. Warner. 


c D wre 
>KXCHANGES.< 
A LREADY the Exchanges lie three or four deep upon 
the table and we enter upon another sessions 
examination of them. 








In appearance some are a little 
different from what they were last year and some are the 
same. Many of them change hands almost entirely each 
year so that the likeness to the last sessions paper is only 
in appearance. With these an acquaintance must be 
made as quickly as possible. 

But bewildered with this flock of strangers we turn to 
some who in their exchange column at least seem to be 
perennial. We recognize at once the same hands at work 
in the Niagara Index and Notre Dame Schulastic and feel 
that here we are already friends. Whether the exchange 
editors of.these papers are made by machinery or not, we 
cannot tell, but certainly year after year their exchange 
We would 
scarcely recognize the Index if the slang and the jollity of 


columns are conducted on the same plan, 


the exchange editor were to disappear, and the Scholastic 
would not be the Scholastic without the amusing admix. 
ture in its exchange column of narrowness and breadth. 
The Lehigh Burr and Adelphian ate quite up to their 
usual mark. The Trinity Tablet and Colby Echo also 
present creditable sheets. The exterior of the Student 
Life is as sombre as ever, reminding us strongly of the 
words “In the midst of life we are in death,"” The College 
Speculum is too large for a college paper. Few will ven- 
ture to drink in such an ocean of words. There is the 
usual supply of articles upon Thackeray, Coleridge, 
Shakespeare, etc., generally called literary productions, 
but which have nothing literary about them except the 
name. But there is an indication of seriousness in such 
contributions as “How to Study," “The Students Read- 
ing” and ‘“Letter-writing.”’ 

From our fellow Canadians we have as yet received 
only three journals, the Portfolio which has improved in 
its genera] make-up and which is, though only for its first 
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issue, inclined to moralize, the University Monthly which 
has been altered in face though not in character and 
which gives promise of being as brisk as it usually is and 
Varsity's still inconsistent, for it does away with its 
studious female undergraduate on its front page as son as 
the college has been opened to women. There has been 
sent us, too, No. 418 of the Oxford and Cambridge Under- 
graduates Fournal which isa valuable issue as it contains 
a full report of Prof. Monier Williams lecture on the occa” 
sion of the opening of the Indian Institute. The ¥ournal 
has also gone the way of nearly all others by getting for 
itself a cover. But if 418 is only an average number then 
it has been improved fully as much in matter as in style. 

For inter-collegiate warfare no topic seems at present so 


big with interest in Ontario as that of University Con- | 


It will prove a god-send to college journalists 
Just now ploughshares are being beaten 


federation. 
if nothing more. 
into swords and pruning hooks into spears in expectation 
of the fray. The journalistic vultures that spy the contest 
from afar, are already gorging themselves in imagination 
and screeching with satisfaction at the prospect of un- 
speakable quantities of copy, no matter which side is 
above in the fight or which below. 


cavOlnigh OM 











HARVARD.—The bronze statue of the founder, John 
Harvard, was put in place on October 11.——148 electives 
are offered during a four years’ course. All the studies 
of the Sophomore year are now elective. There are 
about 1,200 matriculated students in the University this 
fall.—_—The Harvard Canoe ‘Club was represented at the 
Meeting of the Americay.Canoe Association at the Thou- 
sand Islands. 


YALE;—The freshmen are to have a Sanskrit yell_—— 
87 contains a snccessful botanist and author. 

PRINCETON:-—Dr. McCosh has issued a circular ask_ 
ing the advice of parents in the government of their sons, 
——-The doctor is one of the three persons who alone in 
the United States have received the three honorary de- 
Brees of Doctor of Divininity, Doctor of Laws and Doctor 
of Literature’ The other two are Professor Wilson, of 
Cornell, and President Barnard, of Columbia. ——Prince- 
ton is to have an Art department; $60,000 have been 
8iven to endow a chair. 


NEW BRUNSWICK.—At a meeting of the students, 
Tecently held, it was almost unanimously carried, that 
from this time forward this students. shall, as a custom, 
Wear their academicals. The students, within the Jast few 
years, had almost discarded the gown and cap, but now 
that the matter is revived, they intend to act as a unit in 
Carrying out the measure, and will appear on all occasions 
Tobed in the black garb of distinction. « Sapere Aude.” 
——A, W. Duff, B.A., '84, won the Gilchrist, and won the 
first Position among all the candidates examined for ma- 
triculation at the London University. 











KING'S, N.S.—Students are in rebellion. The cause is 
unknown to us. Thursday, October 23rd, the students 
locked the President, the Rev. Canon Dart, out of the 
college building, and spent the remainder of the night 
parading the Jong corridor in the rear, shouting, beating 
drums, etc., and creating 4 general uproar. The next 
night the president was hung and burnt in effigy. Mon- 
day, he, on the advice of the Bishop, declared lectures 
suspended. ‘Tuesday the students were summoned before 
the Faculty, but nothing was done because they refused to 
give information, They are at present idly strolling about 
the streets of Windsor. 

MISCELLANEOUS. —The following are the sizes of 
a few of the freshman classes: Harvard, 253; Cornell, 
226; Yale, 140; Lehigh, 134; Princeton, 130; University 
of Wisconsin, 105; Amherst. 10g; Columbia, roo; Shef- 
field Scientific, 75; Lafayette, 92; Walliams, 56; Dart- 
mouth, 98; QueEN’s 43; Bowdoin, 28, University of New 
Brunswick, 17; Mt. Allison, N.B., rr. Those of Yale 
Williams and New Brunswick are lower than usual, while 
Lehigh and Amherst are reported as the largest in their 
histories ——The attendance at some of the leading col- 
leges for the curreat year 1s as follows: Michigan, 1,354; 
Columbia, 1520; Harvard. 1,522; Oberlin, 1,474; Yale, 
1,070; University of Peensylvania, 1,044 ; Princeton, 527; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 561; University of 
Leipsic, 3,160,-——T here are 140 theological schools in the 
United States, with 624 instructors and 45793 students, 
The number of law schools is 47, professors, 229; students, 
3,227. Medical schools, 126; professors, 1,749; students, 
14,536. By an Act of the Ontario Legislature, ladies 
are now permitte | to enter the Toronto Provincial Uni- 
versity as students.——McGill University has lately re- 
ceived a gift of $50,000 from the Hon. Donald Smith, 
granted for the purpose of aiding the higher education of 
women. The University of Heidelburg recently de- 
clined a gift of 100,000 marks because the condition of its 
acceptance was the admission of women to the institutions 
-—— A university will be opened in Iceland next year, ——— 
An American college is to be established at Shanghai 
China. ——More than a fourth of the students in Gernian 
universities are Americans. Berlin probably has the 
oldest university student in the world. He is sixty-nine 
years of age. The oldest at Notre Dame University is 
fifty-five. 











A Yankee woman recently married a Chinese laundry. 
man, and three days thereafter the unhappy Celestial ap- 
peared at a barber's shop and ordered his pigtail tobe cut 
off, saying, in explanation, ‘Too much Yank."—Ey, 


Strict father to truthful son—* Now, John, you were at 
the theatre again last night, in spite of my orders. Speak 
the truth!” ‘No, sir! I declare I wasn't,” said the 
youth in justification. “I wasonly down to Jimmy Ham- 
fat’s playing pool for drinks.”— Ex. 
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PERSONALS. 


ee FLEMING, ESQ., C.E., C.M.G., our 
«J Chancellor, paid usa visit last week. 

James Hutcneson, B.A., ‘81, 
his Solicitor’s examination. 


Brockville, has passed 


Gero. F, Henperson, B.A., '84, was admitted to the 
Law Society of Ontario this Fall. 





James C, Connect, B.A., '84, has returued again this 
Session, and is taking a post graduate course. 


Rev. Hucu Cameron, B.A.,'76, Glencoe, was induct- 
ed into his new charge of Watford, last month. 

Exiza S. Firzcerarp, B.A., By, has been made teach- 
er of Classic Literature in the Dundas High School. 


Geo. S. McGurez, M.D., '83, Elgin, has gone to Lon- 
don, Eng., to still further prosecute his professional stu- 
dies. 


Rey. James Sievertcur, B.A., '55, lately of Prince 
Albert, N.W.T., has been appointed to take charge of the 
Presbyterian Mission at Huntsvilie, Muskoka. 


Revp. James Murray, B.A.,'82, B.D., who graduated 
last Spring in Divinity, has had a call from Streetsville. 
‘The stipend promised is $1,000, together with a manse. 

Six Joun A. Macponarp, LU.D., '63, Premier of the 
Dominion of Canada, is at present in England, but whe- 
ther for his health or because of political reasons, de- 
ponent saith not, 





J. Jamieson WaiaGut, '85, the formar Managing Editor 
of this paper, has been unable to return to College this 
session. Private business keeps him at home. 


Revp, JAMES Bennett, B.A., the Valedictorian for 
last year's Divinity Class, accepted a call to Cote des 
Neiges, Que, and was ordained and inducted on the 11th 
September last. 


It is with deep regret that we report the death of Mrs. 
Wood, the wife of Samuel Wood, M.A., Principal of the 
Ottawa Young Ladies’ College, which occurred last 
month. 

Revo, A. T, Love, B.A, 78, St. Stephens, N.B., has 
accepted a call to St. Andrew's Church, Quebec, from 
which the Rev. John Cook, D.D., LL.D., (‘80) our first 
Chancellor, recently retired. 





Rev. Peter M. Perriock, B.A., ‘St, and Joun Youn, 
B.A., ‘82, have both gone to Scotland to take a conrse in 
Theology there. Mr, Pollock is at the University of 
Glasgow. 

Joseru A. Crark, M.A.,, '82,, ad eundem, who was Head 
Master of the Smith's Falls High School, and of whose 
illness we reported several times last session, is, we very 
much regret to say, dead, 


Julien B. Bissonette, B.A.. ‘80, Head Master of the 
Dundas High School, was joined by the holy bonds of 
matrimony, 25th August last, to Annie Isabel, the eldest 
sister of John Hume, a distinguished gold medallist of 
the class of '8r. 


Rev, Avex. MANN, Pakenham, on whom Queen's in 
‘76 bestowed the degree of D.D., has gone over to the 
great majority. In him we lose an hon»red graduate and 
a valuable friend, and the Church a true servant and an 
able councillor. 

James R. O Rettiy, B.A., '82, Toronto; William B. 
Chambers, B.A., '83, Kingston, and Alex. L. Smith, B.A., 
‘83, Cornwall, each passed successful law examinations 
last August at Osgoode Hall, Mr. O'Reilly taking his 
second, and the other two gentlemen their first inter- 
mediate. 

Rev. KennetH MacLennan, M.A,, '49, Charlottetown, 
P.E.1., who was one of the nominees for the Moderator- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church in Canada for the present 
ecclesiastical year, tendered during the summer his resig- 
nation of the pastoral charge of St, James’ Church, which 
was accepted. 


Revp. DonaLp Fraser, M.A., '64, late of St. Andrew's 
Church, Mount Forest, has accepted the call of the Home 
Mission Committes to Pandora Street Church, Victoria, 
B.C., and was inducted on the 5th August ult. He is the 
first minister of the Presbyterian church ever settled over 
this congregation. 


Rev. W. H. W. Boyt, B.A., 84, has accepted a call 
to Dumfries Church, Paris, and was ordained and induct- 
ed on the oth of last month. He is to receive a stipend 
of $1.400 per year. We suppose we shall soon see him 
in town for something he left here last spring. 


Henry P. Youn, B.A., '83, was in town not long ago 
and looking well. Heis on the C.P.R., and stationed at 
Port Arthur. He reports Dr. James Lafferty, ‘71, who is 
the Company's Medical officer for this section of the road, 
as having eight assistants, and doing an immense and 
lucrative practice. 
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+DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS.+ 


ALMA MATER Soctrty.—A regular meeting of this 


Society has been held every Saturday night since the 
opening of College, but as yet litte business has been 
done and no matters of consequence have come before 
the Society except that of the JouRNAL. On the evening of 
Oct. 14th the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr, McRossie, gave 
his report for his stewartship of the paver for the forego- 
ing year. It was the most gratifying the A.M.S. has ever 
had the pleasure of listening to. or the first time in its 
history (we believe) the JourNAL owed no man anything, 
and had a balance of $26 in its favor. Two vears ago the 
Paper had a debt of about $200. The prospects for the 
coming year are good. The Secretary-Treasurar and the 
Managing Editor, during the summer canvassed the city 
and increased the value of our a‘lvertising list from a little 
over froo to $200, and taking tbe increase of paying sub- 
Scribers to be the same this year as it was last (60) a 
Surplus of at least $150 should be reported at the end of 
the year, and that, tco, taking into account the increased 
expense of printing the paper, caused by the improve- 
ments we have made. There is one matter though, which 
it isa shame and a disgrace to those of whom it has to be 
said. We have a long list of subscribers, perfectly able to 
Pay, but who are so mean as to refuse to do s9, preferring 
to sponge on the students than pay their paltry subscrip- 
tion of $1. We have no patience with such men, and 
have a good mind to make an example of them by pub- 
lishing the list, If we did, the namos to ba found there 
would make a good many people open thair eyes. 


Mr, Farrell the same evening handed in his resignation 
of the Managing Editorship on the ground of lack of time 
from press of other work. He expressed his regret at the 
necessity of doing so after his long connection with the 
JournaL. He also added to his own resignation those of 
the members of the old staff who had returned to College, 
and for the same cause. A committee was appointed to 
make a selection of a new Editor-in-chief, and in the 
Meantime Mr, Farrell, at the earnest solicitation of the 
Society, consented to get out this number of the JouRNAL 
The Committee as yet have made no report. 


The annual meeting of the Society, and the election of 
Officers for the ensuing year takes place in five weeks 


(Dec. 8th.) So far all is quiet, but we think it is but the 
lall before the storm, which will shortly break forth with 
all the volcanic fury so characteristic of these elections. 
There is much room for improvement yet in the con- 
duction of these annual contests. The Society has in view 
the Printing of a certified list of the qualified voters. We 
Would suggest that no ballot be accepted if marked before 
€ntering the poiling booth, that the business part of the 
Meeting be held two weeks later, that candidates for office 

© not allowed to vote, and that personal canvassing by 
them be discountenanced. 
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Oar worthy Principal has been taken for many differ- 
ent people, but we never before heard of him playing the 
role of commercial traveller. The following is clipped 


from the Lindsay Post: 
Two weeks ago Saturday night, a pleasant faced 


| Stranger with a sort of man-of-world air stepped off the 


Toronto train at Lindsay. Upon enquiring from a couple 
of our young law students the way to a certain citizen's 
residence, the young men volunteered to accompany the 
enquirer. While strolling along the young men retailed 
to their listener information of a “personal nature about 
various people. “ Yes," said they, we know A, B., he is 
an old fossil, behind the times of 1.C., we take his mea- 
sure every time. He's officious.””  “ Know such a clergy- 
man?" ‘Well, yes, he’s fresh, but will do well to keep 
over," and s9 on, Finally the legal squibs asked their 
affable companion what line he was travelling ior. Was 
it sugar, or dry goods, or hides? Judge of their unearthly 
mortification, when the jovial, talkative, interesting chap 
introduced himself as Principal Grant, of Queen's Univer- 
sity, Kingston. Great Ciwsar's ghost! And now these 
young men can't bear anyallusion about giving themselves 


away. = 

Prof, Fletcher told a story the other day of the Oxford 
exams, appropos the failure of one of the students in his 
class to give the native city of the apostle Paul, At Ox- 
ford every candidate for a degree in Arts has to pass an 
exam. in Divinity. One unfortunate fellow, from his lack 
of Bible knowledge had been plucked again and again, but 
still having hopes of success, appeared once more before 
the examiners. All went well till he was asked who was 
the first king of the Jews, he answered correctly enough, 
“Saul,” but when he added * otherwise called Paul,” his 


fate was once more sealed. 


We would like to ask where the Dialectic Club and the 
Mathematical Society are this session. Are they dead ? 
Have they gone the way of all flesh? It is time thé‘officers 
of these institutions were rousing themselves, especially 
that of the Dialectic Club. If it is intended to be of any 
use to the Philosophy classes, at what time in the session 
does its usefulness begin? We would suppose at the first 
but we must be mistaken. ’ 


The Gym! Oh, where! Oh, where is it? Since the re- 
nowned musician, Dianthus Barbatus, ceased giving his 
concerts upon the steps, public interest has been falling 
off, until now——. We will let its president fill up this 
sentence. 

Queen's is bound to keep up with the times, Oneof her 
students has eloped with a ‘‘widder” of Brockville, and 
is enjoying conjugal harmony (?) in Chicago. Induce. 
ment, two children of the ages of eleven and twelve, 





The cut on our front page is the work of the Moss 
Engraving Company, New York. The design is by one of 
our own students, Mr, Colin Scott, 

One of the youths who has been studying Physics was 
overheard to say the other day that he could now very near 
measure with the vernier. We sugyest that the Professor 


put him in cne of his hydraulic presses. 
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_+BON MOWS.+ 






ZULU belle is like 4the: ehoverpall roph 
not much on‘er in her own country.—Ex. 


A 


Two gentlemen, with dismally long faces at an evening 
party: 





“ Slow, isn't it?” 

“ Yes, very.” 

“Let's go home?” 
“Can't. I'm the host." —. 


Ex. 


Aw inquirer asks, ‘How canI tell classical music ?” 
That is easy enough. When you hear everybody applaud 
and look relieved after the piece is finished, you can know 
that it is strictly classical.—E-x. 


A minister having preached the same discourse to his 


people three times, one of his cungregation said to him 
after service; ‘Doctor, the sermon you gave us this 
morning, having had three several readings, [ move that 
it now be passed.” —Ex, 

Husband -‘'Mary, has the dog been at this meat?” 
Wife—‘' No dear, I carved when you were away yester- 
day." —Ex 


Near-sighted old gentleman (entering store)—‘ Have 
you any linen dusters?’ Young Snobson (with his most 
sarcastic manner)—‘‘I am nota clerk in this establish- 
ment yet, sir.” N.S, O, G—Not yet a clerk, eh? 
Errand boy, I presume. Well, legs are as good as brains 
in some departments."'~-Ex, 

Lizzie: ‘Aunty, do you like to eat chocolate drops ?”’ 
Aunt: “ Yes, very much.” Lizzie (after much thought) : 
“Then I think I'd rather give my paper of chocolate 
drops to grandmamma to keep.—Ex. 


Professor—‘‘ Mention an oxide.” Student—‘* Leather.” 
Professor—" Oxide of what?" Student—‘Oxide of beef,” 
Professor looks anxiously around for an eraser.—Ex. 


An English clergyman, waxing sarcastic in the pulpit 
over the enormities of the age, exclaimed: ‘And these 
things, my brethren, are done in the so-called nineteenth 
century."—Ex. 

Mistress (horrified) ‘Good gracious, Bridget, have you 
been using one of my stockings to strain the coffee 
through?” Bridget (apologetically)— “Yis, mum, but 
shure I didn’t take a clane one.” —Ex. 


Freshie: ‘‘ What is the derivation »f the word ovation ?” 
Senior’ 


‘Ovation, my little fellow, comes from the Latin 
ovum,anegg. It arose from the custom of applying rotten 
eggs to distinguished political speakers, which was called 
giving them an ovation.—Ex. 





Why was Noah the broker of ancient times? He could 
float more stock than any other man.—E x, 


They were viewing Chicago by daylight, and had been 
married just long enough to catch their second senses. 

‘“Mr. d’Smith,” she said, “are you fond of works of 
art ?” 

He looked steadily at her for a moment, and with a 
heartrending pathos said ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘ Whatdo you think of old ruins?" she asked by way of 
keeping the conversation from lagging. 

“Well, Iused to admire them intensely until I met 
yon, but I have changed immensely.” —Ex, 


“There can be no great men without grandmothers,’ 
says Kate Field. No, Kate; and there can be no grand- 
mothers without grandfathers. Give the old man his 
dues, Kate. Ex, 


“What did the lady sing for yon?” inquired Jones of 
Brown. ‘Oh Fair Dove, Oh, Fond Dove.” “What did 
she sing that old thing for?” ‘‘Because," said Brown, 
she was Fond Dove it, I presume." —Ex 





Said bright-eyed little Julia, a Jersey City Heights girl 
of five summers, who was giving evidence of some bodily 
pain, when asked by her mother if she had the side ache. 
“No, mamma, but J've got the front ache.’”—Ex. 

“Little boys’ suits consist of three pieces,” says a fash- 
ion journal. This, we suppose, is to permit the stern 


parent to get at the little boy readily when the occasion 
requires.—Ex. 

A grave question has lately arisen in railroad circles 
whether dudes shall be charged full fare, half-rates or 
admitted as baggage.—Evx. 


What is a ship without a sail? 
Adieu, my lover, adieu. 

What is a monkey without a tail ? 
A dude, my lover, a dude.—Ex, 





“No,” said Brown to Robinson, witha sigh, ‘I have'nt 
got change for a five, but I should like to have five fora 
change.— Ex. 





“ Have_you got the rent ready at last?” ‘No, sir; ma 
went out washing and forgot to fut it out for you before 
she left." ‘‘ How do you know she forgot to put it out?” 
“Well, she told me so.’—-Ex, 

An old minister in Ohio seemed rather opposed to an 
educate | ministry. Said he: Why, my brethren, every 
young man who is going to preach thinks he must be off 
to college and study a lot of Greek and Latin. All non- 
sense! All wrong! What did Peter and Paul know 
about Greek? .Why, not a word, my brethren, No! 
Peter and Paul preached in the plain, old English, and 
so ‘il 1.'"—Ex. 
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UST as we go to press the gratifying in- 
J telligence reaches us of the victory of our 
football team in Toronto and its consequent 
retention of the Association championship. 
A full account of the match will appear in 


Our next issue. 


HE history of the Faculty of Law in 

connection with Queen’s is susceptible 

Of easy epitomisation. Born about 1860, it 

fell intoa state of coma in 1864, returned to 

Partial consciousness in 1880 and died peace- 

fully three years later. Probably a resurrec- 
tion will not be attempted. 


HE hero of the incident related below 
was not a graduate of Queen’s: 


‘An old medical friend of ours, having occasion to leave 
his country practice for a few days, engaged as his locum 
tenens a young fellow just fresh from college. Upon his 
Teturn he enquired of young Sawbones what fresh cases 

ad come in, 

Rage nothing of importance,” was the reply, “except a 

‘ And how did you succeed with that ?” 
ry Well, the woman died, and the child died, but I think 

Save the old man yet !'' 





7¥ call the attention of the graduates 
and alumni among our readers to 
the notice of the Registrar of the University 
Council, which is to be found on the Jast 
page of this issue. By it, it will be seen, 
voting-papers will be sent only to those who 
apply to him for them. The retiring mem- 
bers are seven in number, and are eligible 
for re-election. Their names are to be 
found on the same page as the notice. 


ORE than fifty per cent. of the students 

in all departments of the four lead- 

ing American Universities are said to be 

avowed Agnostics, and, it is added, the. 

percentage is even higher in some of the less 

prominent institutions. We don’t know 

who is responsible for these figures and are 

inclined to doubt their correctness. In 

Canada at all events infidelity has not nearly 
so strong a hold. 


ed 


ANY and various are the stories told of 
the eccentric habits of work adopted 
authors and journalists, but none are quite 
so strange as those related by Mr, Delane, of 
Stepniok, the Russian novelist and states- 
man. When in the mood for writing, it is 
said, he goes to bed at midnight, rises about 
two, and works until noon without any inter- 
mission whatever. Then he sleeps for about 
four hours after which he again works until 
midnight. He keeps this up usually for four 
or five days, and the two days following are 
spent in almost continuous sleep. During 
his working period he eats scarcely anything 
but drinks great quantities of the strongest 
and blackest tea. 
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HE publication of the last volume of the 
Carlyle Memoirs with the vast amount 
of gossip, comment and anecdote to which 
that event has given rise, recalls a paragraph 
which appeared in an American paper shortly 
after the first fruits of Mr. Froude’s labor 
were given to the public. The ‘‘skit” in 
question was not as widely quoted as some 
others much less deserving, and possibly it 
will be new to many of our readers. In any 
event, we are sure they will forgive us for 
bringing it to their notice :—‘tA communica- 
tion from Carlyle in the spirit land to our 
special medium: ‘Tell that wretched crea- 
ture Froude that had I known he was sic 
a meeserable hugger-mugger eejit he wad 
never hae seen any remineesinces o’ mine. 
There are several meelion speerits up here— 
maistly fules.””’ 
HE Minister of Education is evidently 
anxious to distinguish himself in the 
work of University Reform, He has held 
two conferences with the heads of Queen’s, 
Toronto, Victoria and Trinity, the Chancel- 
lor and Vice-Chancellor of the four Univer- 
sities being invited to meet him at the edu- 
cation office and discuss the situation. The 
one official apparently excepted was the 
Chancellor of Toronto, in whose stead the 
President of University College was invited. 
Besides the eight representatives of the Uni- 
versities, the Principals of three Divinity 
Halls in Toronto, and -the heads of two 
literary instututes affiliated to Toronto, 
Woodstock and St. Michael’s were requested 
to be present. Those fourteen gentlemen 
are to meet again next month, and we are 
sagely informed that when they have agreed 
upon a plan it will be given to the public. 
Being in the prophetic mood, we are inclined 
to affirm that if the public must wait till 
such a consummation is reached, the public 
will be wise not to be ina hurry, If asked 
to fixa date, we should say the Greek Kal- 


ends. Should it be a year earlier, Mr. Ross 


| will certainly be the Archon Eponymas of 


that memorable year, and meanwhile, if the 


| friends of Queen’s are wise, they will go on 


lengthening her cords and strengthening her 
stakes, without reference to conferences 


| that are trying to square the circle. 








HERE aare in Ontario eight or nine 
hundred students in Arts, and between 
one and two hundred who have finished their 
Arts course and are now studying Divinity. 
Let us have one college for the eight hun- 
dred and six or seven colleges for the one 
hundred and odd, exclaim the friends of 
Toronto University. How easy it must be 
to teach classics and mathematics; how 
difficult to teach theology. It is of no conse- 
quence how many Freshmen are in a class, 
but don’t put more than from ten to thirty 
Divinity students under one Professor. We 
would have thought that a wise man would 
have recommended an opposite course. Di- 
vinity students are usually graduates, and it 
is as easy to lecture to a hundred as to lec- 
ture to ten. Would it not be more in accor- 
dance with educational necessities to have 
four or five well equipped Arts Colleges in 
Ontario, and at the most two or three Di- 
vinity Halls ? 
HY is it that in Ontario, the largest, 
by far the most populous, supposed 
to be the wealthiest and most intelligent 
Province in the Dominion, so little is given 
voluntarily to develop our Universities ? 
One Nova Scotian, Mr. George Munro, has 
given to Dalhousie College about four hund- 
red thousand dollars, whereas the utmost 
sum given to any University in Ontario, is 
thirty thousand dollars given by one donor 
to Victoria, whereas the contributions to all 
our Universities put together would not 
greatly exceed Mr. Munro’s benefactions, 
which we ought to say have been given un- 
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Montreal is ahead 
McGill was founded 


asked and in his lifetime. 
ofusas well as Halifax. 


by one citizen and is being steadily enriched / 


by others. Redpath, McDonald, Molson and 


others have done much for the Faculty of | 


Arts, and D.A. Smith has broken out magni- 
ficently in two new spots, the Medical Va- 
culty and Higher.Educationf or Women. 


dollars. This would doubtless stir up some 
of our old friends to make a beginning to- 
wards that quarter of a million that the Prin- 
cipal pointed out clearly two years ago to be 
required to equip Queen’s fully. In the 
meantime, the work actually done in Queen’s, 
in proportion to her means, is simply amaz- 
ing. We believe that if her friends under- 
derstood the situation, they would not delay 
longer, but would at once organize a new 


Endowment fund. 
THE FOUNDATION OF PARTY GOVERN- 
NENT. 

“Judge Armour—The foundation of party government 
is bribery, is it not? Men are party men for the spoils. 
They support the Government for the time for the sake of 
the spoils. Ifaman ‘kicks, and gives an independent 
vote against the party, he loses their patronage, does he 
he not? Is not bribery the corner stone of party govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Stephen Richards—I think it is." 


E have culled he above extract from 
the report inthe Toronto Globe cf Dec, 


5th, of the proceedings in the conspiracy case. | 


A Judge and an ex-Minister should know 
something of tie party system, and so far as 
we have seen the party organs have not even 
protested against their description. Unless 
then bribery is legal, honorable and purifying 
we are living under an illegal, dishonorable, 
corrupt and corrupting system, and yet men 
are told that unless they belong to one party 
or the other, they are not patriotic. We are 
asked, what else is possible but party govern- 
ment ? That is equivalent to the question 
asked by the thief, the adulterator, “must I 


It . 
is indeed said that Senator McMaster having , 
built a Divinity Hall for the Baptist Church, | 
intends to go on better by endowing an Arts | 
College with three or four hundred thousand | 


! not live ?”” “I don’t see the necessity,” an- 
; swered stout Samuel Johnson. When party 
, Means organization to effect a given Reform 
‘it is all right. When it means, as it usually 
does, organization to keep a certain set of 
men in power, it isall wrong. The party as 
a means to a right end. That is common 
sense. Rest in it as an end, as is usually 
done. That is idolatry. 





A SUGGESTION. 

| TT MUST already have become apparent 
to the members of our Rugby Football 
| Club, that they, in common with other Uni- 
versity Clubs, labor under a very great dis- 
advantage under the present system of 
Association ties. It is not possible for them 
to get together for practice until the middle 
of October at the eatliest, and by that time 
‘all the other teams, except those from the 
colleges, have already worked into pretty 
| gocd shape for the season’s play, and the 
first set of ties is a thing of the very near 
‘future. The result is, that the club enters 
| into the first match with really no team 
| practice at all, the chances being that about 
| half the men have not been upon the field 
| half-a-dozen times. The opposing team has 

the advantage of long practice, and the cen- 
sequence is, that unless the University men 
| 
! 
| 
1 





are markedly superior to the opponents, 
they lose all chance for the cup. 

We do not for a moment impute this to 
any fault in the management of the ties by 
the Association Committee; the University 
Clubs are in the minority, and cannot ex- 
| pect the matches to be delayed for their 
| benefit, and yet it is an indisputable fact 
| that there is a weakness, and that too one 
which does a great Injustice to an important 
| section of the association. Wherein Ves the 
| remedy? 
| Clearly there is a remedy, and a simple 
| one too. To come to the point at once, it is 
1 


this: Let the Association be divided into 
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two sections, one of which will be comprised 
of University Clubs alone, and let these 
sections have distinct sets of ties, the final 
winner in each to play for the championship. 
Then the ties for the University section can 
be delayed without effecting the interest of 
the other clubs, The only objection which 
can be raised to this scheme is not a very 
important one. It will cause a certain 
amount of inconvenience in bringing to- 
gether the competing clubs, and consequent- 
ly more travelling expenses, but this is a very 
small matter compared with the benefits to 
be gained. 

If something of the kind is not done short- 
ly, the inevitable consequence must be a 
secession of the University Clubs from the 
main body of the Association. This we 
would be sorry to see, though we must admit 
that it would be preferable to the present 
state of affairs. We trust our representa- 
tives will bring the matter before the notice 
of the Association at its annual meeting, 
whichtakes place before long. 


" >#POBIRY.: 








WEDITATION OF A HINDU SCEPTIC. 


All the world over, I wonder, in lands that I never have 
trod, 

Are the people eternally seeking for the signs and steps 
of a God? 

Westward across the ocean, and northward ayont the 
snow, 

Do they stand gazing, as ever, and what do the wisest 
know ? 


Here, in this mystical India, the deities hover and swarm 

Like the wild bees heard in the tree tops, or the gusts of 
a gathering storm ; 

In the air men hear their voices, their feet on the rocks 
are seen, 

Yet we all say, ‘“‘ Whence is the message, and what may 
the wonders mean ?” 


As my to amystic symbol, or the figures of ancient 
ings ; 

And the incense rises ever, and rises the endless cry 

Of those who are heavy laden, and of cowards loth to die. 


For the Destiny drives us together, like deer in a pass of 
the hills, 

Above is the sky, and around us the sound and the shot 
that kills ; 








Pushed by a Power we see not, and struck by a hand 
unknown, 

We pray to the trees for shelter, and press our lips to 
a stone. 


The trees wave a shadowy answer, and the rock frowns 
hollow and grim, 

And the form and the nod of the demon are caught in the 
twilight dim ; 

And we look to the sunlight falling afar on the mountain 
crest, 

Is there never a path runs upward to a refuge there and a 
rest ? 


The path, ah! who has shown it, and which is the faithful 


guide? 

The haven, ah! who has known it? for steep is the moun- 
tain side, 

For ever the shot strikes surely, and over the wasted 
breath 


Of the praying multitude rises, whose answer is only death. 


Here are the tombs of my kinsfolk, the first of an ancient 
name, 

Chiefs who were slain on the war-field, and women who 
died in flame; 

They are gods, these kings of the foretime, they are 
spirits who guard our race— 

Eyer I watch and worship; they sit with a marble face. 


And the myriad idols around me, and the legion of mut- 
tering priests, 

The revels and rites unholy, the dark unspeakable feasts ! 

What have they wrung from the silence? hath even a 
whisper come 

Of the secret—Whence and whither? Alas! for the gods 
are dumb. 


Shall I list to the word of the English, who come from 
the uttermost sea ? 

“The secret hath been told to you and what is your 
message to me?” 

It is nought but the wide-world story how the earth and 
the heavens began, 

How the gods are glad and angry, and a Deity once was 
man, 


I had thought, ‘' Perchance in the cities where the rulers 
of India dwell, 


| Whose orders flash from the far land, who girdle the 


earth with a spell, 

They have fathomed the depths we float on, or measured 
the unknown main—" 

Sadly turn from the venture, and find that the quest 
is vain. 


Ts life, then, a dream and delusion, and when shall the 
dreamer awake ? 

Is the world seen like shadows on water, and what if the 
mirror break ? 


| Shall it pass, as a camp that is struck, as a tent that is 


gathered and gone 


oe . | From the sands that were lamp-lit at eve, and at morning 
A million shrines stand open and over the censer swings, | 


are level and lone? 


Is there nought in the heaven above, whence the hail and 
the Jevin are hurled, 

But the wind that is swept arcund us by the rush of the 
rolling world ? 

The wind that shall scatter my ashes, and bear me to 
silence and sleep 

With the dirge, and the sounds of lamenting, and voices 
of women who weep. 





f 
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PROF. GOODWIN’S LECTURE 
On Alchomy, Dolivered on the Evening of University Day, 
Oot. t6th, In Convocation Hall. 





Myr. Chancellor, Gentlemen of Convocation, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: : 

It is usual for the speaker on university day to address 
you on some subject connected with that which he pro- 
fesses in the university. I shall not depart from the 
custom. The study of the earlier stages of growth of a 
science,as of an animal or a plant, reveals those pecularities 
of origin and structure which have given the mature 
Science its characteristics. The history of science is a 
Most attractive one. It is the history of man’s efforts to 
Pierce the dark clouds of mystery which enveloped, and 
still obscure, the physical world. In the infancy of the 
race a man whose intellect was a century in advance of 
his time, questioned nature, got startling answers, excited 
the amazement of his kind, and became a magician, An- 
other, mapping out the heavens and tracing the mazy 
Paths of the “wanderers” there, heard coming to him, as 
the waves from the infinity of space, the ‘‘music of the 
Spheres,” and telling how this music sweeps across the 
tense chords of human life, throwing them into sympa- 
thetic and ever-varying vibrations, Astrology was born. 

hen some peering mortal looked close at Protean 
Matter, tortured it into new and w nderful forms, dreamed 
of dull lead changing into glowing gold, told of an elixir 
vitae, renewing the youth of all who drank of it, and 
brought Alchemy to life. Magic gave rise to Natuzal 
Philosophy, experimental physics. Astrology developed 
into the exact Science, Astronomy. Alchemy gave birth to 
Chemistry and Mineralogy. It is of Alchemy in Its rela- 
tions to Chemistry that [ would speak to you. The 
word Alchemy is very significant. The prefix “al” takes 
Us away back to that age in which the Arabs took kindly 
to a civilized life, and brought their keenness of vision and 
Clearness of thought to bear upon the sciences and arts. 

t was a golden age, ; 
‘‘When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free, 
In the silken sail of infancy.” 
The infancy of civilization. 
‘‘A goodly place, a goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid.” 

The rest of the word is, in all probability, derived from 
the ancient name of Egypt “Cham” or “Ham.” Thus, 

chemy and her daughter Chemistry come to us froin 
the land of the sphinx and the pyramids, veiled in all the 
Sweet mystery of the “Arabian Nights.” Alchemy was 
The Chemistry, and had for its aim two things: (1) The 
transmutation of 

THE BASER METALS INTO GOLD 
and (2) the discovery of a marvellous potion which could 
COnier corporeal immortality on the drinkers of it. These 
ae the articles of the Alchemist's faith, and visionary 

Ough they were, they led him in his search to the dis- 
Mee of a thousand valuable facts, so that out of 
Ae came Pharmacy, Chemistry and Metalurgy. The 
chemist had certain ‘traditions woven-into his creed, 
faditions of the origin of his art. The art of making 
gold ; according these traditions, date almost from the 
peeing of the history of man. It was not a human 
3 vention but was communicated to mankind by the 

gels, whether of light or darkness it is not stated. 
which ene is interwoven with that passage of the Bible 
Me ae us that the sons of God “took to themselves 
that rom among the daughters of men.” It is assumed 
these sons of God were angels who thus abandoned 








heaven and taught the human race among other things 
the art of making gold. Hermes Trismegistus figures 
largely in alchemical legends. Ages after the flood a 
woman Sarah, found in a cove near Hebron a dead body, 
still intact and holding in its hands an emerald tablet on 
which were engraven thirteen sentences in the Phoenecian 
language. They were: 

“The words of the secrets of Hermes Trismegistus. 

“x, [ speak not fictitious things, but what is true and 
most certain. 

“2. What is below is like that which is above, and what 
is above is even as that which is below, to accomplish the 
miracles of one thing. 

“3. As all things were produced by the meditation of 
one Being, so all things were produced from this one thing 
by adaptation. 3 . 

“4. Its father is Sol; its mother is Luna; the Earth is 
its nurse. 

“s, It is the cause of all perfection throughout the 
whole world. oe 

“6. Its power is perfect, if it be changed into earth.: 

“7 Separate the earth from the fire, the subtile from 
the gross, acting prudently and with judgment. 

“8, Ascend from earth to heaven, and then again de- 
scend to the earth, and unite the powers of things superior 
and things inferior. Thus you will possess the glory of 
the whole world, and all obscurity will fly far away from 

ou. 
- “g. This thing has more fortitude than fortitude itself: 
because it will overcome every subtle thing, and penetrate 
every solid thing. 

“ro. From this the world was formed. 

“rr, Hence proceed wonderful things which are of this 
nature. 

“12, For this reason I am called Hermes Trismegistus 
because I possess three parts of the philosophy of the 
whole world. 

‘13. What I had to say about the workings of the sun 
is completed.” 

This was the oracle of the alchemists. In its obscurity 
they discovered all knowledge. Taking these sentences as 
texts they elaborated wonderful sermons on the proper- 
ties of things, theories of the constitution of Matter, and 
processes for making the potent philosopher's stone and 
elixir vitae. ‘Chis philosopher's stone was to be th finger 
of Midas turning all to gold. It was this golden vision 
which inspired the alchemist in his trying and laborious 
experiments. With keen, eager eyes, 


DEEP SET IN A WAN FACE, 


sharpened by midnight toil and disappointed hope,he bent 
over the glowing crucible, stirring, varying the ingredients 

pushing the fierce heat to a yet brighter rage, and noting 
with intense anxiety the slightest changes in appearance, 
Many changes were observed, and often the addition of a 
powder brought out the yellow flash of gold, but the gold 
was only gold in its glitter. Many tales are told of the 
discovery of the philosopher’s stone, and processes are 
given for its preparation. These are all clothed in mysti- 
cal language, so that it is impossible to translate them. 
Here is one process taken froma tract ascribed to Hermes 
Trismegistus,—“‘Tractatus aureus de Lapidis Physici 
Secreto.” ‘Take of moisture an ounce and a half: of 
meridianal redness, that is the soul of the sun, a fourth 
part, that is half an ounce; of yellow seyr likewise half an 
ounce ; and of auripigmentum a half ounce, making in all 
three ounces. Know that the vine of wise men is extract- 
ed in threes, and its wine at last completed in thirty.” 
No doubt if a modern chemist could obtain a little ‘soul of 
the sun’ the philosopher’s stone would soon be discovered. 
Many strange stories are told of mysterious travellers 
who produced supplies of gold by equally mysterious 
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operations in crucibles, One of these will suffice to show 
the easy credulity of men on this subject even at a late 
period, This story is given by Magnetus on the authority 
of an English Bishop, who told him the tale about 1685 at 
the same time giving him a piece of the gold. A stranger, 
meanly dressed, came to Mr. Boyle. and after conversing 
for some time about chemical processes, requested him to 
furnish him with antimony and some other common 
metallic substance, which then fortunately haf pened to 
be in Mr. Boyle's laboratory. These were put into a 
crucible, which was then placed in a melting furnace. As 
soon as these metals were fused the stranger showed a 
powder to the attendants which he projected into the 
crucible and instantly went out, directing the servants to 
allow the crucible to remain in the furnace until the fire 
went out of its own accord, and promising at the same 
time to return in afew hours, But, as he never fulfilled 
this promise, Boyle ordered the cover to be taken off 
the crucible, and found that it contained a yellow 
colored metal possessing all the qualities of pure gold 
and only a little lighter than the weight of the materials 
originally put into the crucible. The Arabian Alchemists 
considered the elements as under 


THE CONTROL OF SPIRITUAL BEINGS, 


(recalling the Clerk Manwell’s ‘‘demons”) which could 
be influenced by human means; and all the wealth of the 
oriental imagination was brought into play to picture 
races of Genii and Gnomes who wrought magic for the 
delight of mortals. These Arabs were conquerors, they 
felt the delight of power. Having become suddenly 
possessed of abundance they acquired an extravagent idea 
of the power of goldin giving happiness. It seemed as 
if with unlimited gold and eternal youth this earth might 
become once more a paradise. But the Alchemists did 
not waste all their time in vain dreaming. It is easy to see 
how the pursuits of these two phantoms, the Philosopher's 
stone and elixir vitae, would lead to advancement in the 
science of chemistry and medicine. The very doctrine 
of transmutation was a theory of chemistry,—a theory 
which has reappearedemore than once since chemistry 
became a science, The possibility of changing the baser 
metals to gold was deduced from the old theory of certain 
elements or principles out of which all matter is formed. 
“Fire,” “air,” “earth,” and “water,” or later “sulphur,” 
“salt, and ‘mercury,’ were the elements. Not the sub- 
stances themselves but refined principles having the 
properties which distinguish “fire” and the rest. But the 
human mind is not satisfied until it reaches unity. These 
four elements of Empedocles were held to be the manifes- 
tations of one primitive substance, the essence of all things. 
This unity had been imagined earlier by Thales, reappear- 
ed in a modified form at the beginning of this century as 
Prout's Hypothesis, only to be thrown aside as untenable. 
But now again the same idea has forced itself upon the 
attention of chemists and certain phenomena observed 
with the spectroscope and by means of modern vapour 
density apparatus seems to point to that fundamental unity 
in the constitution of matter tor which the mind longs. If 
all substances are merely different arrangements of the 
same universal element, transmutation is possible; but 
we may never realize the conditions. It is not unusual 
now-a-days to see ridicule thrown upon these old theories 
of the constitution of matter. This is unjust and shows 
a presumptuous shallowness on the part of those who 
thus decry the “old things." Dr. Samuel Brown, in 
his “Alchemy and the Alchemists,” treats the subject 
differently. ‘‘Thales of Miletus originated the conception 
that water is the first principle of things. He inculcated 
the dogma that water is the one substantial or underlying 
essence, of which the rest of nature is but the manifold 
expression, Water was represented in his system as the 
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soleand primeval matter, convertible, and actually con- 
verted, by some plastic power, into the thousand-and-one 
familiar creatures in the universe; now into this one, and 
now into that; now into wood, and now into stone; now 
into the grass of the fields, and now into the body of 
man itself. Nor does this doctrine appear to be fanatical, 
when one*reflects how rocks and salts can be extracted 
by mere boiling and evaporation not only out of the sea, 
but also from the most insipid of lak.s and streams, and 
even from rain. It is not yet beyond the memory of man 
that Lavoisier was careful to distil water backwards and 
forwards in an alembic for. many long days and nights 
together, in order to settle the question whether water 
were actually convertible into earthly matter. It is not 
fifty years (seventy now) since Davy conducted his cele- 
brated experiments on the electrolysis of water by means 
of the galvanic current, with very much the same object 
in view. It is, accordingly, easy to perceive that the 
ceaseless circulation of the liquid element from the ocean 
into the air, and through the air again to the earth, in 
dews and mists and rains, only to run once more from 
springs and streams and lakes and rivers, down to the 
ocean whence it rose, must have impressed the youthful 
science of ancient and imaginative times with the supreme 
importance of water in the economy of creation, But this 
contemplation of nature as one vast alembic for the revolu- 
tion of that beautiful and life-like creature, was not the 
only motive to its exaltation as the best and first of things 
in the mind of Thales, The marvellous effects of mois- 
ture in its varying forms of river, rain and dew, in cover- 
ing the hills, the valleys, and the plains with verdure, 
during the flushing spring of Asia Minor and the Archi- 
pelago, to say nothing of the indispensable neccssity of 
water not only to vegetation, but also to animal vitality 
itself, must have gone deeper still into the thoughts of 
those venerable seers who were first visited by the 


INQUISITIVE SPIRIT OF WONDER, 


Willing to forget the moon and all sublunary science I 
have stood beside the sea a whole year round and aban- 
doned myself to its first impressions in the spirit of antique 
taith and awe. It moved forever at my feet, now driving 
me before it, and then drawing me after it, its everlastirg 
voices in my ear. One day 1t murmured about my steps, 
kissing the brown earth, never weary of kissing the soften- 
ed beach; another it was testy as a great wayward child, 
and chid the world the livelong day; on a third it was as 
angry as a brawling women, and chafed along the shore, 
another time it panted and heaved and Jashed like a 
hundred orators arousing the nations with their ire. 
Anon it swelled and roared, like an assailing host, or 
an infuriated people; and again it thundered responsive 
to the heavens, flashing back flash for flash, reflecting 
an infernal blackness upon the chaos of the falling sky. 
Its varieties of expression were as many as the days of the 
year, and far more; but always it was moved from its 
very inmost. It never lay still; it could not be at rest; 
it could not get away from itself. In vain it threw up 
spray and vapour and clouds; they returned to its 
unresting bosom through unerring channels. They went 
and they came as surely as it ebbed and flowed. They 
and it were always one and all nature was penetrated by 
the unity. Wherever it touched, liviug things sprang into 
being, plants, animals, and man; only to be resolved into 
the mighty organism of the waters when their lives 
were done. The ocean, reaching down to Hades and 
stretching beyond the clouds was the very blood of 
nature—‘the blood which is the life.’ Blind to sun. 
moon and stars, insensible to the firm earth on which I 
stood, and deaf to the solicitations of the air and all its 
winds, I was lost in the contemplation of what seemed 
more alive than they; and then I understood how the 
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first-born of the wise-men of old pronounced the great 
deep to be at once the womb and ihe grave, the begin- 
ning and the end ofall created things!" ‘'This conception 
of one aboriginal source of all visible things is a scientific 
statement of the poetic myth which pictures Proteus as 
the solitary and God-begotten shepherd, eternally driving 
innumerable herds and flocks of all kinds of creatures 
before him.” The idea is as old as the hills and as new 
as this moment. It is a part of us. It came down, in 
a modified form from the Grecians to the Arabian Alchem- 
ists of the eighth and following centuries. It suggested 
to them the possibility of transmuting baser metals into 


gold and silver, and this led them on the path to an ac- | 


curate metallurgy. They saw how the vernal showers 
renewed the youth of the grass, trees, and flowers; and 
they imagined almore subtle liquid, a fiery essential elixir, 
which should give eternal youth to mankind. With this 
thought to lead them on they wrought at the discovery 
and preparation of medicines, and pharmacy was founded. 
lt must not be supposed that every chemical operation 
conducted by these alchemists had for its aim the dis- 
covery of the elixir vitae or the philosopher's stone. 
They believed in these substances and hoped that they 
might be discovered. ‘They toiled away at the art of 
making many medicines out of the various mixtures and 
reactions of the few chemicals at their command. They 
were a race of hard-working, scientific artisans, with 
their pestles and mortars, their crucibles and furnaces, 
their alembics and aludels, their vessels for infusion, for 
decoction, for cohobation, sublimation, fixation, lixiviation, 

Itration, precipitation, coagulation, and botherations of 
every sort. Many a new body they found; many a useful 
process they invented; many a good thing they did. 
Adapting from Dr. Brown “the chief and remarkable 
difference between these excellent Arabian doctors and 
modern followers of the art of Galen consisted perhaps, 
in the circumstance, that they hada kind of scientific 
religion over their sweating heads. They believed in 
the transmutation, in the first matter, and in the corres. 
Pondence of the metals with the planets, to say nothing of 
Potable gold; whereas their modern counterparts see 
through every species of humbug liver-pads, electric belts, 
St. Joseph's Oil, spirometers, et hoc genus omne. 

_ The labours of the Alchemists were not always appre- 
Ciated by the initiated of their own time, nor even by those 
of later times. The earliest of the Arabian Alchemists of 
whom we have a record is Geber who wrote the treatise 
“Summa Perfectionis"—the Height of Perfection, which 
treatise, however, was so little intelligible to later readers 
that, according to Dr. Johnson, the name of its author 

as become a term of reproach in the word Gibberish. 

Still it is evident from the records of the Mahommedan 
dynasties of the eighth and following centuries that 

THE SCIENCE OF MEDICINE, 

(and along with it pharmacy) was a popular study. We 
Tead that the Caliph Almanzor founded a medical college 
in the city of Bagdad,and that this college became so cele- 
brated that it drew within its courts as many as six 
thousand students. Extensive laboratories were fitted up 
and in these the students were taught the art of preparing 
medicines, From that time onward the infant science of 
chemistry was considered as part of that of medicine, and 
it is only in later days that it has been erected into a 
Separate and self-sustained science. In the old days the 
Physicians were often the best educated men of their 
ne The amount of study and travel necessary for 

© education of a good physician in the middle ages 
Would appeal any modern candidate for the doctor's de- 
ie in medicine. They thought themselves ill-prepared 
©xperiment on their fellow creatures until they had 

Udied all sciences kindred to that of medicine. To do 





this to the best advantage they were obliged to travel over 
all Europe and often apart of Asia. But that was nothing 
to these ardent seekers of truth. Would that this spirit 
of study and research were more common in our day and 
among our doctors! It was groping in the dark for Geber, 
Avicenna, Albertus Magnus, Basil Valentine, and their 
successors, but they did a great work. Their zeal ad- 
vancing their science was untiring. The Moors brought 
alchemy with them into Spain, whence it spread over 
civilized Europe. Returning crusaders also brought 
among their strange treasures this strangest of arts Some 
of the most ardent students of alchemy in later days were 
found in Germany and Holland. Grotesque, weird figures 
they were, for the most part a race of brawny inquisitors of 
nature, inspired by ideas great enough to enable them 
to live aside from the world, if not above it, on the one 
hand, and to do a good day’s work for the world, on 
the other. From Roger Bacon of the 13th century to 
Paracelsus of the 16th, these European alchemists 
wrought, until the half-mystical alchemy became the 
matter-of-fact chemistry. After the time of Paracelsus, 
who died in 1541, alchemists separated into two classes 
or rather there were no true alchemists, Paracelsus 
being the last of that hard-working, nature-torturing, mys- 
tery-loving race. Henceforward the loyal followers after 
truth relegated the mysteries to the far off, fast disappearing 
cloud-land into which they, not often, gazed with regret- 
ful longing, but only for a moment. The Elixir of life and 
the Philosopher's stone became to them as the fairy tales 
of childhood, and who does not regret his loss of faith 
in fairies, gnomes, kelpies and brownies? Alchemy be- 
came chemistry, and this science was cultivated, most 
assiduously by physicians as a means of increasing the 
number and efficiency of their weapons against disease 
and death. ut there were still pseudo alchemists who 
used the art in order to impose on the credulity of the 
ignorant. They were men who moved about’ Euro e@ 
with the philosopher's stone in their pockets and yet ie 
abile dictu!), they remained poor and disreputable. 
looking. They were willing to sell their great secret for 
a few pounds, and found people dense enough to buy the 
receipt for making gold, nut asking themselves why the 
chemists did not use their receipt instead of selling it, 
There are many modern Tepresentatives of these im- 
posters and their dupes. Itis needless to mention them, 
Roger Bacon was the greatest of the alchemists. -His en- 
lightened genius enabled him to see far in advance of his 
generation. He studied in Oxford and then in Paris, 
His education was encyclopaedic. Thomson, in his “His- 
tory of Chemistry," tells us that he was a Sreat linguist 
familiar with Latin, Greek, Hebrew and Arabic. He 
was also a grammarian; was well versed in the theory 
and practice of perspective; he understood the uses of 
convex and concave glasses, and the art of making 
them. The camera obscura, burning glasses, and the 
powers of the telescope were known to him. He was 
well versed in geography and astronomy. He knew the 
great error in the Julian calendar, assigned the cause and 
proposed the remedy. He understood chronology well, 
was a skilful physician, and an able mathematician, 
logician. metaphysician and theologian. Add to these his 
love for chemical experiments and I have no doubt you 
will sympathize with his fellow friars who, according to 
one historian, attempted to poison him. Doubtless they 
concluded that if they did not poison him, te would in 
the end poison them. But in all soberness, the good Friar 
Bacon was 
A MARTYR FOR SCIENCE, 


The power over nature which his knowledge of experimen- 
tal physics enabled him to exercise brought down on him 
accusations of magic, necromancy, and other absurdities, 
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although he had written ‘de Nulliate Magiae, " and 
had thrown ridicule upon such arts. He was imprisoned 
repeatedly and haunted almost to the day of his death. 
Envy of his great learning, a and attempts made by him 
to expose the ignorance and corruption of certain of the 
clergy, added to the virulence of his persecution. He died 
in 1284 or 1285. With all his great love for the prac- 
tical, the good Friar was a believer in the transmutation 
of the baser metals into gold. He also firmly believed 
in the elixir of life, and told of an old farmer of Sicily who 
pluughed up a golden phial filled with a yellow liquer. 
This liquor he drank off, and immediately he was trans- 
formed into a handsome youth. Roger Bacon was 
perhaps the first student of experimental science who 
gave due weight to observation and experiment. He 
emancipated the intellect from the vicious circles of Greek 
Philosophy, which had for so many hundred years 
excluded experimental science. He worked with grand 
ideals and small means upon an obdurate and unbroken 
soil, while we stand on the fields ploughed by him 
and the other great men of old, armed with an elaborate 
instrumentation, and too often guided by ideals which sa- 
vour more of the shop than of the universe. Following 
Roger Bacon came Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
Raymond Lully an enthusiastic missionary and reformer, 

Basil Valentine, and then Parce!lsus. Philippus Theo- 
phrastus Aureolas Bombastes Paracelsus ab Hohenheim ; 
so was he self-styled. His real name was Theoph- 
rastus Bombastes.. He was as strong-headed as Bacon, 
as inventive as Albertus Magnus, as indomitable as Lully, 
and as mighty an enthusiast as Basil Valentine, but he 
lacked the truthfulness of character which animated all 
his predecessors. He was carried away on the frothy 
crest of a huge wave of popularity, and that wave broke 
on the shores of failure and receding drew him under. 
Born with the sixteenth century he shook off the bonds 
of authority which Galen, Avicenna, and their followers 
had imposed on the medical science to its great hurt, 
and although in a wild, irregular way, yet with lasting 
benefit to both medicine and chemistry, he lectured, ex- 
perimented and boasted, to the end of his half-spent days. 
His education was very irregular, and very deficient, 
and it is doubtful if he ever took a university course. He 
travelled much and increased his stock of knowledge by 
contact with the great medical men of his day. He 
says himself that he ‘drew much precious information 
fram old women, gipsies, conjurors, and chemists,” a 
category not very flattering to old women and chemists! 
He never read books; and boasted that his whole library 
consisted of six sheets! He was appointed professor of 
chemistry 1n the University of Bale in 1527. Tnaugurating 
his course by publicly burning the books of Galen and 
Avicenna, he drew around him crowds of enthusiastic 
students, who heard for the first time lectures delivered 
in their own language, instead of in Latin. His assur- 
ance knew no bounds. He told of the wonderful 
cures wrought by his medicines, and called upon the 
whole German nation to hear him and follow in his 
footsteps. Yea, the whole world was to look unto him. 
“Me, ye shall follow, you Avicenna, you Galen, you 
Rhazes, you Montagna, you Mesue. I shall not follow 





you, but you shall follow me. You, 1say, you inhabitants ; 


of Paris, you inhabitants of Montpelier, you Suevi, you 
Misenians, you inhabitants of Cologne, you of Vienna ; 
all you whom the Rhine and the Danube nourish, you who 
inhabit the islands of the sea; you also Italy, Dalmatia, 
Athens, you Greek, you Arabian, you Israelite, I shall not 
follow you, but you shall follow me. Iam beyond dispute 
the greatest physician among the Germans.” Is it any 
wonder that we of to-day call such boasting bombast? 
His arrogance led him into trouble, drew such a whirl- 


wind of opposition about his Sas ais Nice aes ae sad Gk asst atunle ne hase Seauetee pion that he was blown 
out of Bale. He wandered about, now raised to some 
responsible position and winning great renown by re- 
markable cures, now driven out into the world again 
by some extravagant freak, until at last, having 

GIVEN WAY TO DEBAUCHERY, 


he died ina tavern at the age of forty-eight. He was the 
last of the alchemists, and the most practical of the race. 
He says the true use of chemistry is not to make gold but 
to prepare medicine. Believing in the elixir of life he 
was led to seek for it in the essences of vegetable and 
mineral matters. His theory of substance was that of 
Empedocles modified, All substances are forms or mani- 
festations of the four elements. These four elements 
have a quintessence common to them all, and of which 
they are the manifestations OT embodiments, The elixir 
vitae is to be found by searching among the essences 
of things, by extracting from plants and mineral sub- 
stances the principles which render them active as 
medicines. Thus originated the method of extraction 
which has produced such valuable medicines as quinine, 
morphine, veratine, strychnine, and a hundred others. 
These substances produced in a marvellously intensi- 
fied degree the effects of the plants from which they 
were extracted, They were the essential principles of 
these plants. A substance alcohol, common to all wines 
and liquors, could be obtained directly from these. It 
was so potent thatthe smallest quantities produced 
the exhiliration so characteristic of the effects of these. 
It was to Paracelsus the quintessence of intoxicating 
liquors. It burned like fire in his veins, It sent bright, 
gorgeous images sweeping through his brain. He grasped 
the whole world in his hand, —the secret of eternal youth, 
—but it was all a vapour, and jaded, older instead of 
younger, he sought elsewhere for the great elixir. In 
jooking back over the lives and labours of the alche- 
mists one is impressed with the peculiar influence of the 
search after gold. The first. effect was to stimulate 
research, experiment, and industrious study; for was it 
not a noble object to find for mankind the source of 
universal wealth and happiness? Thus, this great im- 
pulse drove apart the gold seekers into two companies. 
The true alchemists were noble men for whom the science 
became almost a religion. They devoted their lives,—their 
all, —to it, ‘ making the search for gold a search for 
golden truth.’ In the words of Lord Bacon ‘‘they were 
like those husbandmen who, in searching for a treasure 
supposed to be hidden in their land, by turning up and 
pulverising the soil rendered their land fertile; in seek- 
ing for brilliant impossibilities they sometimes discover- 
ed useful realities." And this characteristic of the work 
done by chemists has not been confined to the?infancy of 
the science. While advance has been made, principally 
by methodical and well-directed research, happy acci- 
dents have brought fame and wealth to men who were 
groping in the dark, or chasing shadows. Perkin in 
trying to make quinine discovered the rich mine of colours 
and flavours in coal-tar, and laid the foundation for 
that industry which has driven out of the fields nearly 
all natural coloring matters and has contributed to the 
pantry essences which cannot be distinguished from 
those of the fruits themselves. We may contrast with 
this the discovery of a method of manufacturing indigo 
from coal-tar products. As everybody knows, indigo is 
obtained from the juice of a tree, and when pure is costly. 
Baeyer, of Munich, has spent fully a quarter of a century 
of his life in trying to obtain indigo by an artificial pro- 
cess, Little by little he got at the secret of the 


STRUCTURE OF THE INDIGO MOLECULE 
and then he had a guide to direct him in his efforts to 
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build up the substances. Year after vear he added to 
his knowledge of the allied substances. until at last he 
succeeded in forming indigo in small quantities. But his 
task was not ended. He must improve his processes so 
a3 torender manufacture of the substance possible and 
paying. This he has done. His life-long labours have 
been at last rewarded by success. Patience and persever- 
ance could not have a more striking illustration than this 
quarter of a century of toil. Chemists are still the hard- 
working devotees of the science described so quaintly by 
Dr. Samuel Brown, Instances might be multiplied of 
this methodical search for a path pointed out clearly by 
that fruitful theory on which modern chemistry rests. 
But it does not rest. It is ever rising and expanding, New 
facts brought to light necessitate continual modifications 
in the theory. These modifications suggest new paths in 
which to pursue investigation and so ad infinitum. In 
the hands of chemists the molecular theory of matter has 
Certainly been one of the most powerful levers ever devised 
by man for prying open the great secrets of natnre. 
Without this theory chemistry would bea mere hetero- 
8eneous assemblage of facts, and the great advances, 
especially in organic chemistry, would have been simply 
Impossible. Those unacquainted with the science do not 
Understand the immense practical importance of the 
molecular theory in guiding and suggesting experiment. 
Baeyer's labour would have been fruitless had he not 
been able to imagine, to picture to himself the constitution 
of the ultimate particle of indigo. Every chemist who is 
an ardent lover of his science pierces more deeply into 
Matter than the most powerful microscope. He sees there 
the whirl and clash of microcosms,—a universe of almost 
Unimaginable minuteness of dimensions, and rapidity of 
Motion. He sees a system with a central sun of carbon 
atoms and clustered planets of Hydrogen and other 
atoms. He pictures the position of each planet in this 
System—present vividly in his imagination, and then he 
Sets himself the task of producing such a system artificial- 
ly And this is the scientific use of the imagination, an 
imstrument so much abused by the alchemists and earlier 
Chemists. The alchemists delighted in mystery,—al- 
lowed their imaginations to run riot through our planetary 
System ; finding a bond between the sun and lustrous gold, 
between gloomy Saturn and dull lead; or peopling 
Chemical substances with myriads of controlling spirits, 
€xplaining all mysteries by shrouding them in deeper 
Mysteries, They tortured facts into subservience to 

ory instead of making their theories express and explain 
all the well-established facts. 


This chapter of the history of science well repays study. | 


€re is to me something pathetic in these gropings of the 
awakening-intellect after truth. Viewed in the brilliant 
light of this century the pictures left for us are m-ie 
8totesque school-boy drawings, bare angular misrepresen- 
tations, but we look upon them as one looks upon 
the rude first attempts of some hand that has “lost 
Its cunning.” = Their very faults ate dear to us, and 
Often some bold curve or strong upward stroke reveals to 
ne the bright genius that strove in that far off shadowy 
Be. 


5 R. J. Mactennan, B.A., 84, was admitted to the Law 
Oclety in October, and is studying with Messrs. Mowat, 
aclennan, Downey and Langton. 


The thanks of every member of the Alma Mater Society 
every one interested in the success of the JourNAL 

ate due to Mr, Heratd for the prompt and courteous way 
N which he relieved the temporary financial embarass- 
Ment under which the business managers of the paper 
Were laborin His kindness ought not to be forgotten. 
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| restored prior to another session at Queen's. 


HOLIDAY JOTTINGS. 


A STUDENT’S TRIP TO MUSKOKA. 

SOMEWHAT wearted with continuous labor and lan- 
guid with excessive heat, eagerly welcomed the change 
of a holiday excursion to the wilds of Muskoka, where I 
should be untroubled by cuffs and collars, away from the 
exactions of conventionality. Here basking in the sunshine, 
fanned by the gentle zephyrs that play across myriad Jakes, 
reclining amid the foliage of forests yet pristine, or per- 
haps engaged in the more exciting chase, I hope to be 
To those 
unacquainted with the vast solitude of this district, its 
bush life. and the many attractions it presents to the 
tourist and the traveller, pethaps my letter may not be 
uninteresting. The road from Longford to Gravenhurst, 
over which we drove for the purpose of seeing the country, 
is not unusually rough. Striking features, however, pre- 
sent themselves along the line. Nowa succession of huge 
boulders towering in mid-air, stares one in the face like 
very Gibraltars, on one of these gigantic columns, Iam 
told, an old Highland Scotchman who had not forgotten 
the sound of the Pibroch and the Clarion Call, mounted 
a cannon, which made these rugged heights more im- 
pregnable looking than ever. In the rear, spectre-like, 
rise lank looking trees with little foliage, aparently eking 
out an existence against odds. Farther on a-:the clumps 
and stumps, and charred remains of veteran pines and 
oaks, which have stood many a wintry blast, but at last 
succumbed to the woodman’s axe or the Tavages of fire. 
As we proceed, the open door, and the empty dreariness or 
dreary emptiness of an occasional log cabin plainly indi- 
cate, ‘To Let,” or perhaps its occupation in winter only 
as a lumber camp. Now and again the chatter of a brook 
is heard, with its eddies and embryo falls playfully rip. 
pling amid its banks of basalt on its way to join the 
brimming river. At Gravenhurst, the Sawdust city of the 
North, one notices a busy activity. Station and wharf 
present their quota of tourists and sports fresh from camp 
life or the hospitality of friends, returning home, While, 
too, may be seen many a pale recruit on his Way to some 
rural solitude or happy hunting ground, I embarked on 
the steamer Wenonah for Bracebridge. Two other boats 
steamed out at the same time for points on the picturesque 
Lake Rosseau. The afternoon was delightful, and as our 
steamer wound her way among the islands of the fairy- 
like lake, and along the meandering Muskoka river, all 

eyes were intent on the rapturous scenery around. 

While thus engaged I was patronized by one of the class 
“Oldest inhabitant.” In the words of Parhassius: “He 
stood a grey haired and majestical old man," and [ heartily 
wished at that moment that he were chained to a pillar, 
for I fear that he was more loquacious than reliable. He 


| told me there was just an island for every day in those 


lakes, viz: 365, and very modestly added he had stood on 
each one of them. I cannot vouch for the truth of my 
informant’s statement. But islands and islets there are. 
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Their name is legion, and this accounts for the remark- 
able placidity of the waters. During the afternoon, we 
had a perfect calm, scarcely a ripple was observable. As 
we peered over the sides of our staunch craft a beautiful 
sight met our gaze, a forest upside down. Indeed, so 
perfect is the reflection in the water of the foliage and 
trees overhanging the banks of the river that it were diffi- 
cult to distinguish the real from the unreal, the likeness 
from the original, or rather to tell where the one ends 
and the other begins. But at length’after turning in and 
out among the tortuosities of this fantastic little river, we 
are landed safe at Bracebridge. Thestage meetsus. We 
are en route to Dwight, via Baysville. All aboard! and 
we are immediately seated in a capacious stage drawn by 
stout horses, driven by a stout driver, all strong and 
adapted for the country through which we pass. Now 
through a verdant vale, up a steep hill, down a decline, 
rough and tumble, topsy turvey. Our driver Joe manipu- 
lated the ribbons with a dexterity acquired only through 
practice. He was evidently as much accustomed to being 
bored by travellers, as he was to the uncertain undula- 
tions of the waggon, for he said little, held his briar well, 
and smoked like a Turk in Oriental calm. A weakness for 
the Myrtle Navy or the big ten cent cut plug seemed Joe's 
prevailing characteristic, 

But here we are at Baysville, an admirable site for a vil- 
lage, but it isyetahamlet. A boat will leave in the morn- 
ing for Dwight, fast becoming known as a summer resort, 
It boasts a summer hotel and magnificent surroundings. It 


is too, the headquarters of the Dwight and Wiman Sporting 
Club, In the meantime we accepted our host’s invitation 


for the night and had acalm and untroubled sleep. The 
morning broke, but not propitiously— 


“The dismal fog from out the misty clouds, 
Poured down in drops of rain.” 


The rain did not fall in torrents but came and went in 
fitful drizzles. At length though, Old Sol, nature's elec- 
tric light, broke the monotony, and lighted up the gloom. 
Our little steamer, the Marie Louise, bravely plows the 
Lake of Bays. The landscape is beautiful. At times 
perpendicular masses of rock rise from the water’s edge to 
a great height clothed wtth luxuriant foliage to the very 
summit. At other places beaches of white sand extend 
for long distances affording delightful bathing places, We 
are cordially received at Dwight and immediately begin 
recreation, During a stay of three weeks we were en- 
gaged in exploring the country, fishing for trout, and to 
garnish these innocent amusements we had an oppor- 
tunity of a deer hunt. 
‘‘ Now happy fisherman, now, twitch the line, 
Now the line tauts, behold the prize is thine!” 

These lines occurred to us as we captured several beauti- 
ful specimens of trout with which these waters abound. 
I shall not detail you our hunt; ours was the proverbial 
luck, ne blood shed. This was not our fault, but may be 
accredited to circumstances or else to the dilatory move- 





ment of our dogs. For a fact it is, had they been on hand 
at a certain critical moment our canoes would have been 
laden with venison. But I shall never forget the experi- 
ence. We had crossed three small lakes, portaging some 
three miles between them. It was a beautiful morning 
and quite early. The sun had just risen, and the fog 
which covered the lake was by this time rising slowly, the 
still waters revealing in their transparent depths the 
lovely tints of the opposite shores and the various aspects 
of the sky. Everything seemed to be en rapport with the 
harmonies of nature. The barking of the hounds was a 
“concord of sweet sounds.’ They had been away an 
hour when we espied a deer across the lake, a fine buck 
with splendid antlers. My guide, a clever fellow, per- 
fectly familiar with these northern waters, and whom I 
may call my guardian too, commenced paddling across, 
gently, quietly yet swiftly. Within three hundred yards 
we were unheard and unseen. Oh, if we had only a rifle! 
The buck stood exposed broadside at the water's edge. 
We were still paddling. I had covered him with my gun, 
awaiting the word “ fire” from my guide, when the deer, his 
red side glistening in the sun, having drunk his fill, leisure- 
ly surveyed his surroundings and disappeared in the 
thicket. Our companion who had watched the other 
end of the lake, paddled up at this moment and told us he 
had seen adoe and a fawn but could not get near them. 
This was the critical moment of which I spoke. Had 
our dogs been now on hand they would soon have driven 
the whole of them into the lake and we should have 
nothing to do but slay. As it was, the dogs were non est 
and our game escaped. But I felt amply rewarded, I had 
seen beautiful sights. The crack of the rifleand the deep 
bay of the hounds, sounds with which I afterwards be- 
came more familiar still ring in my ears. Many a tra- 
dition and reminiscence of the hunt I heard which I shall 
not soon forget. 

Our excursion among the neighboring lakes that morn- 
ing would have rewarded a month of toil. Such pretty 
little lakes nestling in the bosom of the great backwoods, 
resonant with breezy music wafted from sylvan woods 
dotted with wild fowl and hiding myriad fishes in 
their wondrous depths. It was indeed pleasant to glide 
over these glassy waters in a canoe, these rippling glisten- 
ing waters, the fg fast disappearing, every sound pro- 
ducing an echo. The woods, too, are lovely in their eme- 
rald colors; the road carpeted with crimson; the atmos- 
phere balmy and odorous of pineand balsam, And thus 
the time passes, the sportsman revelling in the chase— 
the settler, I speak of the poorer classes row, busy at his 
clearance, cultivating his small farm, raising his Muskoka 
potatoes, laying in his stock of venison, food for the winter. 
His wants are few and simple; his life is uneventful. 
With what warmth he welcomes the missionary on his 
occasional visit! This is an item of interest to the set- 
tler and his family, and affords a pleasing lull in the mo- 
notonous routine of his life. Isay the visit of the mis- 
sionary affords a pleasing lull, for the settler has his up$ 
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and downs like other men. He may not have financial 
embarrassments, but he has an equivalent. Dry weather 
or a lack of game means a slim larder, few potatoes, little 
mat and less flour. In nine cases cut of ten the settler 
isan old countryman. Perhaps he has seen service in 
the army or navy, then he loves to recail youthful memo- 
ties. Is he a native Canadian, then the probability is, he 
was driven hither by the winds of adversity or drifted in 
from his listlessness or thriftlessness. In each case a ready 
sympathy is required. Here is ample work for the mis- 
sionary. 
leave University Jife and become a recluse, in these wilds, 
but the kind hospitality cf the people is refreshing. The 

' Christian sympathies of the student are “ twice blessed.” 
An experience and a pleasure is afforded him, 
invaluable in his after professional life, while his sympa- 
pathies elevate and enhance the lives of his fellows and 
incite them to paths of rectitude. The simple service of 
our church is conducted perhaps in some log house, and 
as the echoes of the ‘Old Hundred” die away, sung 
lustily and earnestly by the unaffected settlers, it reflects 
not a little unfavorably on the cold charity and indolent 
apathy ofour more favored congregations, 

But it is now three weeks since we came here, and as I 
conclude, I recall a moonlight excursion in a canoe or a 
night in camp. ‘he clear, cool night is bright with stars 
the full moon hangs just above the woods across the lake. 
From our canoes a beautiful sight is presented. The 
Slightest rustle 1s heard. A paddle by night in these soli- 
tudes is impressive. All about you stretches the still water 
colored with the colors of the sky, stars in the dome above 
us mirrored in the waters beneath. On one side towers 
a sheer wall of dark rock fifty to a hundred feet high, top- 
Ped with pine, casting a black shadow over our course, on 
the other side rises a dense forest of maple, birch, balsam 
and pine; not a sound is heard but the dip of the paddle 
Or the ripple of the canoe. Whether owing to the sentiment 
of the moment or an old grudge we had against the rest 
of the party, I don’t remember, but we sang ‘ Beautiful 
Star,” and right glad we were when the appearance of a 
light told us we had but “one more river to cross.” At 
last we round a point, the camp fire comes in view, 
figures of all shapes are moving about, and we receive a 
hearty welcome to their friendly blaze and blanket. But 
what a refreshing sleep! Talk about your beds of down and 
the delights of modern spring beds! Well may Principal 
Grant say “what a bed fora king the twigs of the aromatic 
balsam make.” Here is the chemist's alchemy so long 
Sought the, air impregnated with nature’s medicaments. 
Here let us rest close to the “heart of nature” among the 
“incommunic able trees.” So ends this slight record of a 
delightful trip. We are truly sorry for the man who has not 
the Opportunity of spending a fortnight in the woods, that 
he may geta taste of that life “ under the greenwood tree,” 
Which the good Duke in the forest of Arden commends 


80 feelingly. 
T. McEwen. 


It requires some self sacrifice, to be sure, to | 





“-FOOTBALL NOLES. 3+ 


IQUGBY, 


QUEEN’S V8, CADETS, 
FRIENDLY match between our Rugby Club and 
that of the Royal Military College took p'ace on the 

grounds of the latter club, on Saturday, Nov. 8th. Both 
clubs put on strong teams, and the game was well con- 
tested throughout, though the advantage was certainly 
in favor of Queen's. The Cadets played a “ground 
game,” putting on a heavy scrimmage, so that very little 
quick play or scoring could be done. At the end the game 
stood three rouges to none, in favor of Queen's, 


CSSOGIATION, 


QUEEN'S vs, VICTORIA, 
HE anxiety of the members of our Association Club 
concerning the result of the first tie in the .chain- 
pionship series is now at an end, and Queen's prospects 
are brighter than ever. The match was played here on 
Wednesday, Nov. roth, a fine, clear and cool day, highly 
favorable for the players, though rather uncomfortable for 
the spectators, who were consequently not very numerous, 

The clubs appeared on the field prompt on time, Co- 
bourg being uniformed in their usual crimson and black 
costumes, and Queen's wearing the handsome new colors 
which have called forth such admiration. The teams 
were composed as follows : 

Queen's—Goal, H. Dunning ; backs, Irving and Mc- 
Cardel ; half-backs, Heslop and Whiteman; centre-for- 
wards, McLennan and Mitchell; right wings, Bertram 
and McFarlane; left wings, Pirie and White. 

Victoria—Goal, J. R. Starr; backs, Lett and Atkinson ; 
(Captain) ; half backs, Steinhaur and Nelles; right wings, 
Williams and Langford; centre-forwards, Kerr and 
Ryckman; left wings, Mahood and Wilmot. 

Umpires—Mr. Bruce for the Victorias; Mr, McLach- 
lan for Queen's. 

Referee— Mr. Snider, Port Hope. 

The ball was kicked off by Queen’s, who had a slight 
breeze in their favour, and was immediately rushed up 
to the Vics’ goal, but returned by a free kick given upon 
a foul, only to be once more passed up by the Queen's 
backs, when some lively play ensued immediately in front 
of the visitors’ goal. A foul was claimed by Queen’s, and 
aclose attempt at a goal made. Once more the sphere 
was kicked off by Starr, and once more returned by Irv- 
ing, causing a heavy competition around the Vics’ goal, 
Here Pirie claimed a foul, and by a pretty piece of play 
between him and Bertram, the first goal was secured for 
Queen’s—Time, 25 min. 

The kick off was made by the Vics. and both sides 
seemed to warm up to the work. Once the Queen's goal 
was in imminent danger, but it was saved by the cool- 
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headed and clever play of Dunning, who succeeded in 
protecting his charge from a combined rush of three of 
his opponents. Bertram now captured the ball, and took 
it up the field in spite of all attempt made to bar his 
progress. Several shots were made at the Vics’ goal, but 
Starr repeatedly warded them off. At last, however, Mc- 
Farlane tipped it to Mitchell, who passed it through with 
a neat high kick —Time, 15 min. 

During the remainder of the half the Vics. showed up 
in much better form, Steinhaur, Williams, Lett and 
Nelles doing some splendid play. No further advantage 
was scored, however. 

SECOND HALF. 


Upon play being resumed, (Jueen’s at once made a | 


grand rush, and for a time it seemed as if they were going 
to carry all before them. 
ed up in a particularly good form, playing to one another 
in a way which seemed to completely non-plus their 
opponents. Once Bertram made a kick for goal, the ball 
passing only a couple of inches above the bar. Finally 
the Vics’ backs pulled together, and by the fine combined 
play of Atkinson and Lett and the forward rushes of 
Williams and Mahood the ball was carried up the field, 
and a foul was secured. The ball was secured by Lang- 
ford and passed to Mahood, who scored a goal for the 
Vics.— Time 20 m.n. 

From this out the play was decidedly in favor of the 
visitors, Queen's showing an evident want of training, as 
the majority of the men appeared to be completely wind- 
ed. The Vics. on the other hand, were compartaively 
fresh, and their team play was certainly improving. 
Williams made some grand runs, being loudly cheered, 
while he was ably backed by Atkinson, Nelles, and Ma- 
hood. Several corner kicks were obtained, but each time 
Queen’s managed to pull together sufficiently to rush the 


ball away from its dangerous proximity to their goal, ; 


McCardel, Heslop, Bertram and McFarlane doing ex- 
cellent service. This the game ended amid the intense 
excitement of the spectators. Finally time was called, 
Queen’s winning by a score of two goals to one. 


A WORD OF PRAISE, 


It would be indeed hard to say which player is deserv- 
ing of the most praise. For Queen’s all the old reliables 
showed up in good style, and it only needed Harry Pirie 
to make one think of last season’s successes. His place 
was well filled, however, by his younger brother, who plays 
a game second to none. McFarlane is an addition of 
whom we may well afford to be proud. White plays a 
good game, but he is rather apt to lose kis head. White- 
man and McLennan have improved wonderfully, and 
both distinguished themselves highly. With the Vics. we 
are not sufficiently familiar to particularize. Their play 
is certainly greatly improved since last season, We 
might perhaps make especial mention of Starr, who is a 
grand goal, Atkinson, a splendid back, Williams, whose 
dribbling in the latter half was unexcelled, Steinhaur, 


Bertram and McFarlane show- { 





; between Queen's and the Vics. 


| in the columns of the city papers. 


who fully sustained his reputation, and Mahood, who 
played a fearless game throughout, though he was ata 
disadvantage in having to check such men as Bertram 
and McFarlane. 

Queen's is without doubt the better team, though de- 


ficient in staying powers. If they can improve in this re- 


' spect, we confidently predict their success in the match 


with the winners of the Toronto group at Cobourg. 


+DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS.+ 


Only one unpleasant incident occured to mar the game 
It arose from one of the 
Qneen’s backs becoming angered at a visitor whom 
he claimed to have repeatedly “ scragged’ him during 
the game. No hard feelings remained, however, after the 
excitement of the game had subsided. 











The conduct of the students in the balcony on the night 
of the Telgmann Concert appears to have annoyed some 
ultra-musical individuals, who give vent to their feelings 
Unprejudiced parties 
state that the students were decidedly moderate in their 
actions. 


The following letter speaks for itself : 


Dear JourNAL.—Your favor was duly received and as 
the fee was quite satisfactory, I at once proceeded to carry 
out your instructions, I examined most minutely the 
condition of the different Societies mentioned and have to 
report as follows : 

ALMA MatTeEr.-—Pulse very irregular, sometimes (under 
influence of election excitement) gets up to 478, after 
which it almost immediately sinks to 4, 4-5. Requires 
first a powerful purgative, second a strong tonic. 

Misstonary.—Action of heart, etc., regular. No or- 
ganic trouble. In good condition generally. Only trouble 
paises (No doubt the writer meant to add “of blood.” 

ta.). . 

Draectic.—No signs of life. 

compose. Members all gone. 


JEscucarian.— In A 1 condition. 
particulars. 
muster, 

_MATHEMATICAL.—TF'rom state of corpse I should ima 
gine death occurred simultaneously with that of Dialectic. 

Rirce Company anp Gymnasium C1ius.—I asked the 


Body has begun to de- 


‘ Am afraid to go into 
My professional phraseology might not pass 


coroner to hold an inquest, but he declined. Said he 
wasn't holding inquests on mummies this year. Coroner 
evidently thinks he is a very funny fellow. I don’t. 


Gree CLus.—May recover. 
and an infusion of new life. 
The Concursus Iniquitatis, Senate and Board of Trus- 


tees do not seem to require treatment. Football Clubs 
healthy. Yours, 


Needs careful nursing 


B. Ittous, M.D. 





LAMENTATIONS. 


1. Man that is born of woman is of few days and 
much trouble. 

2. Yea, he is small potatoes and few in a heap. 

3. In the evening he Bummeth with the Bummers, and 
in the morning he knoweth not the translation which it 
was ordained that he should know, and the Rabbi re- 
proveth him. 


spon seinlisthatenadt ectianny o 
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4. Or perchance he prepareth his work, and the Rabbi 
calleth not upon him. What profit hath a man of all his 
labour which he taketh under the Sun ? 

5. He hideth his talent in the billiard room, and when 
examination time cometh, behold, he is weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, and,as a sheep betore his 
Shearers, he is dumb. 

6. In the morning he getteth money from home, and in 
the evening behold it is all gone. It vanisheth as a tdle 
that istold, It goeth and no man knoweth whither it 
goeth, 

7. He arrayeth himself in gowa and fine linen, and the 
publicans and sinners and small boys revile him and 
Speak in many tongues ani cry out to him with a loud 
voice saying ‘iude” and “soupplate”’ and ‘come off.” 

8. Allis vanity and vexation of spirit. 

9. To everything there is a season and a time to every 
Purpose. 

To. A time to crib and a time to grind, 
and a time to be plucked. 

tr. There is nothing better for a man than that he 
Should eat and drink, but what profiteth it him to eat 
the uncertain hash and the boarding house stew? ‘This 
also is vanity. 

. 12. Mich study is a weariness to the flesh and of mak- 
tg many books there is no end. 


a time to pass 





ALMA MATER SOCIEEY, 

The second concert in the series of four, held under the 
auspices of the Society, took place Friday evening, the 
Sth inst., in St. Andrew's Hall. The concert per se was 
@ grand success. All those who had the pleasure of at- 
tending were delighted with it. The attendance however 
was a grand failure; financially the balance is on the 
Wrong side of the books. This is really too bad and the 
Students on a whole should, and we believe do, feel 
ashamed of themselves, ‘These concerts are their own, 
8otten up by a Society of which every one of them is a 
Member, and it is to the interest ef each one of them that 
they should be a success. This’ of course is impossible 
Unless every one makes it his business to see that it ts 
Such. There is not oue of the three hundred students in 
the University, but who could sell a couple of tickets, if 
Cared to take but a very little trouble. During election 
Week the good of the Society is in everybody's heart, 
there isn't anything that they would not do for it, but 
when an opportunity occurs to puta little of their fond 
Sires into execution, most of these good-of-society men 
are found wanting. We ask the boys to think over this 
and if they do we have no fear about the attendance on 
the next two concerts. The programme was as follows ;— 


PART I. 
I, Instrumental..........eeeeeees005. Mr. O. Telgmann 
2, Reading eacnh8 .....Mr. C. Cameron 
3- Vocal Solo........,. .Miss McMillan 
4 Vocal Duet............Mrs. Mavety and Mrs, Stilwell 
5- Instrumental .......... ...Miss McAdam 


Peewee ne ee te eee 


PART It. 
Hence cece re reeeeeeesevees Mrs, O'Reilly 
tee eteceeecevesece.. Miss Shibley 
teeeseeese es Mr. Neville 
+.....Miss Morrison 


6. Vocal Soli 
7. Reading ., 
8. Song .7. 
9. Song 


i ay 


.. Every piece was well rendered and all did so well that 
tis perhaps hardly fair to particularize, still we think that 

€ singing of Miss Morson and McMillan worthy of 
Spécial mention. The Society feel they owe a debt of 
8tatitude to these ladies and gentlemen and to those who 
lded us in our last concert. 





Boys of the Piysics Class, same on you! The Pro 
fessor of Physics in announcing the results of an exami- 
nation said that the highest plice had been taken by the 
only lady in the class. There is too much football going 
on, boys; stick to your work or make the women play foot- 
ball too. 

The members of the senior year met and reorganized for 
the present session the venerable Concursus Tniquitatus, 
The following are the officers : 

Judges— Mitchell and Lyon. 

Senior Counsel—Max. Dennistoun. 

Clerk—-Milne. 

Sheriff.—McColl. 

\.onstables—D. M. Robertson, Thomas and Smith, 

The curators of the reading room are enforcing their 
ideal rules to perfection. Men move about in this sacred 
hall with a silence and decorum that the priest of Jupiter 


might envy. 

A great deal has been said in the daily papers concern- 
ing the behaviour of the Students in the Opera House on 
the night of the ‘Telgmann concert. Those who say that 
the students behaved badly do not speak the truth, The - 
only occasion on which anything was said by them was 
when one of the Professors attempted a high note and 
broke down, then some body shouted “He struck a snag, 
boys.” Even this was not done until the gentleman was 
off the stage. Neith-r was there any singing done by 
the boys except between the performances. We would 
like to point out to the people of Kingston that the Whig 
gave avery different account of the stu lents' bshaviour 
on the night in question, 





ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 

HE annual election of officers took place on Saturday 

last, and resulted in the choice of the gentlemen 

whose names are given below. The election was con- 
ducted much more quietly than usual: 

Hon. President, Rev, D. J. Macdonnell, M.A., B.D.; 
President, H. M. Mowat, B.A.) rst Vice-President, W. 1. 
Kidd, ’84; 2nd Vice-President, C.D, W. Clark, ‘84: 
Secretary, J. Foxton, ‘85, Assistant Sec'y, W. Ranigne 
'88; Treasurer, N. H, Dunning, '87; Exec. Com., Gordon 
Smith, E. Pirie and S. Richards, ‘ 





WE notice that Fred W. Johnson, '84, who was preach- 
ing during the summer in Merrickville, was made the re- 
cipient of a purse by his congregation before leaving for 
College. These purses are a good thing, for while lining 
the pocket they also prove that the person to whom they 
are presanted have the affections of the congregation, 

Rev. Pror. Crark, M.A, Oxon,, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Trinity College Toronto, will preach the 
Anniversary Sermon in St. Paul's Church, Kingston, on 
Sunday, January 4th, 1885. We regret that the sermon is 
to be preached during the holidays, as nearly all the 
students will be out of town; but for those who do remain 
in we bespeak something exceptionally good from Prof, 
Clark. 

J. F. Kipp, M.D., '83, Gold Medalist, is still at Carp. 
Frank 1s one of the men of whom the “ Royal” is greatly 
proud, and his friends will be pleased to héar that he has 
a very large and lucrative practice and moreover, that 
he is becoming quite a public man of late. He has occu- 
pied the “chair” at many public important gatherings, 

T. CumMBERLAND, ‘84, is located at Camlackie, and we 
are glad to hear is in his usual good health, and is kept 
very busy. Whether his success is due to his medical 
skill or to his genial manner, we cannot say; but it must 
be a strange malady that can resist the combined in- 
fluence of both. 
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+BON MOUS.+- 


WESTERN paper says, rather ambiguously, that 
A the Cornell Freshmen this year will embrace j 
twenty young ladies,—L-v. 





This problem is sent by an enquiring correspondent to 
the Boston Fournal:— 
Mr. Editor ; Tell me why colonel 
Is spelled in a style so infolonel ? 
Shed one ray of light 
On a sorrowful wight, 
Who for years has subscribed for the Folunel.—Ex. 





There isa metre prosaic, dactylic, 
There is a metre for laugh and for moan, 
But the metre which is never prosaic, 
Is the “ Meet her by moonlight, alone.” Ex. 





The New Haven Register says: ‘ ‘Iwo car-loads of 
cigarettes and a bundle of text books were switched off on 
a side track at the depot yesterday; college begins to- | 
day."—Ex. 


A St. Lours editor received in his morning mail, by | 
mistake, proof sheets intended for the employes of a re- 
ligious publication house. After glancing over them, he 
rushed to the sub-editor, yelling, ‘ Why in the world 
didn’t you get a report ot that big flood ; even that slow 
old religious paper across the way is ahead of you. Bend 
out your force for full particulars. Only one family saved. 
Interview the old man, his name is Noah.’—~Ex. 


A Maine ceontemporary recently announced that no 
poetry would stand the least chance of insertion unless it 
were distinguished by brevity. The next day he received 
a composition which its author recommended as a model 
of terseness. Its title was ‘The Ballad of the Mer- 
chant” 

“ Trust — 
Bust.” 


The poem was inserted. —E-. 


A pretentious orator said to a resident of a country 
village,“ How would a lecture by me on Mount Vesuvius 
suit the inhabitants of your village ?” ‘Very well, sir ; very 
well, indeed,” answered the resident. ‘A lecture by you 
on Mount Vesuvius would suit them a great deal better 
than a lecture by you in this village, sir.” 





Every editor, ex-editor, contributor, manager, and even 
the printers and publishers of the Journat, will appreci- 
ate the story of an Irish Editor, who being left without 
assistance in a busy time, found himself unable to cope 
with all the intelligence, late, later, and latest, that flow- 
ed in upon him, so that toward four in the morning he 
wound up his night's werk by penning a notice extraordi- 
nary, in these words: ‘‘ Owing to a most unusual press- 


ure of matter, we are compelled to leave several of our 
columns blank!" 


ScEnge.— Dinner table, mother on one side, two young- 
sters on the other, sitting close together. Mother— 


| absent. 





‘Freddie, my dear, what dirty hands you have. Clean- 
liness is next to godliness you know, my love.” Dick, to 
Freddie, ‘' That's so Freddie, you're next to me, you know.” 


It must be true that Boston is slow, for the fullowing 
joke, which the Glode of that city prints for new and 
original, was one to greet Columbus in the New World: 


“Do you see that old man near the frog pond on the 
Common? Well,” continued he, “ thirty-two years ago 
that old man came to Boston with one suspender and a 
sore toe. He also had a basket of apples which a farmer 
in Lexington had given to him. He peddled the apples 
on Washington street and netted eighteen cents the first 
day. How much do you suppose he's worth now 2" 

«Oh, a million and a half,” said one 

‘Two million,” cried another. 

“Six million three hundred thousand,” was the esti- 
mate of a third, 

“T giveit up, remarked No. 4. ‘‘ How much is he worth?” 

“ Not an infernal cent and he still owes for the basket,” 
was the answer. 


Professor to Student leaving the room, ‘Sir, if you 
leave the room before the hour is up I must mark you 
What is your name, Sir?” Student, “You will 
see on the roll book, Professor.” — [Exit, Student. ] 


PERSONALS. 


D. A. Givens, B.A.,'78, who studied for some time in 
the office of Britton & Whiting, in this city, has removed 
to Toronto and entered the service of Messrs. Foster, 
Clark and Bowes as their Managing Clerk. James 
O'Reilly, B.A., ‘82, is in the same office, 





CHarLes J]. Cameron, "85, now proudly walks the 
streets of Kingston and filled with parental pride talks 
about ‘my son.” 





Josuua R. Jounson, B.A., "82, Carleton Place, has been 
made Head Master of the High School there. He was 
formerly the assistant master of the same school, 

Rev. JAMES Cormack, B.A., '72, son of Mr, John Cor- 
mack, of our College and lately of Alexandria, was induct- 
ed on the 24th of October, into his new charge at Lachine. 


Joun Ronertson, Kingston, an Alumnus of Divinity 
Hall and a licentiate of the church, has been placed as 
an ordained missionary over the Presbytery of Mull 
Haven and Ernestown. 





The retiring members of the University Council are 
M. Sullivan, M.D., Jas. Burgess, M.A., Rev. M. Macgilli- 
vray, M. A., Rev. J. B. Mullan, R. V. Rogers, B. A., wm. 
Caldwell, B.A. M.P.P., Rev. Jas. Gordon, M.A.—[See 
Calendar, page 11. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 


Notice is hereby given that voting 
papers entitling graduates and alumi- 
ni to vote at the approaching elec- 
tion of members of the University 
Council, will be sent to those gradu- 
atesand alumni only who make ap- 
plication for them. 


A. P. KNIGHT, M.A., Kingston. 
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ARIETY, ’tis said, is the spice of life. 

We trust that our readers will be gen- 
erous enough to admit that the truth of this 
aphorism is applicable to the management of 
a College paper. Change has followed 
change in the editorial staff of the JouRNAL 
this season as rapidly as its issues have ap- 
peared. The present issue like each of its 
Predecessors is under new management. 
Numerically the committee is strong but the 
modesty of the members is so great that they 
Tefrain from making any promises as to the 
future success of the paper. All they will 
venture to say is that they will try to make 
it such this time and in each recurring issue 
try again. 





ie a recent speech in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, Professor Lyon Playfair pointed out 
that the great reason why Germany was out- 








stripping the world was the generous en- 
couragement given by its Government to its 
twenty-one Universities. ‘The German 
Universities have one teacher for every 
twelve students, while the Scotch have only 
one for every fifty-five.” ‘Germany con- 
stantly votes such sums as twenty, thirty, 
forty, sixty thousand pounds for increased 
laboratory accommodation to single Universtties, 
Berlin, a fortnight ago, opened a new college 
for technical education, upon which has been 
expended £340,000. Why doves the most 
economical nation in the world spend such 
large sums in this way? Because it knows 
that the expenditure is most productive.” 
Precisely. The Germans know and Cana- 


| dians do not know what pays best in the 


long run. fe 3k vies 

HIS session, as during almost every 

previous session, accidents have oc- 
curred upon the foot-ball field. This phase 
of the pedal war has led many to condemn 
the gamealtogether. While to the wounded 
we extend our editorial sympathy, we can- 
not agree with those who disapprove of the 
game entirely. We believe that outdoor 
exercise isas essential to the students as are 
his recitations and ‘grinds’ in the class-rooms. 
This exercise is certainly attainable on the 
foot-ball field. But foot-ball, like almost 
every manly sport, €.g-, cricket and hockey, 
has its dangers. These very dangers are 
considered one of the recommendations of 
thesegames. They make menof boys. The 
boy who can unflinchingly face a furious an- 
tagonist on the foot-ball field will in the 
struggle of life just as unflinchingly take his 
stand where duty calls him. Where can 
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soldiers like the British be found? Where 
else are these games, notwithstanding their 
dangers, more universally played? We be- 
lieve that many a British hero has had his 
indomitable pluck if not called into ex- 
istence at least more fully developed by 
them. We believe in foot-ball but we also 
believe that it may be indulged in to excess. 
On this phase of the question we may have 
something to say in our next. 


R. CASTLE, 





President of McMaster 


\ \ JE may safely assert that of late years 


every one interested in the honor of 


“the medical profession has been calling out 


Hall, Toronto, in addressing the Di- | 


vinity Students last winter warned them 
most impressively of ‘the folly, sin and 
shame” involved in making engagements 


for a higher standard of education for medi- 
cal men. We heartily agree with this de- 
mand. It may be true that a man will make 
avery good doctor who has received very 
little preparatory education, At the same 
time few will be bold enough to affirm that 
this same man would not have made a better 
doctor had he had the advantage of a liberal 
education. More than that, if a man has 
that in him which will enable him to master 
the minutie of the various diseases, he is 


also capable of attaining a standard of pre- 
‘liminary education high though that standard 


with matrimonial intent during their college | 


days. The High Court of Justice in Eng- 
land has just given to students generally and 


' good men out of the profession. 


cadets in particular, a warning of the danger , 


of breaking such engagements, by mulcting 
Lord Garmoyle to the extent of ten thous- 
and pounds sterling for breach of promise. 
Last year while a cadet at Sandhurst, he 
fell in love with an actress who was earning 
six guineas a week; proposed and was ac- 
cepted, and then wrung a reluctant consent 
from his parents, Lord and Lady Cairns. 
Six or seven months afterwards, the young 
booby, still pursuing his studies at Sandhurst, 
wrote the lady, that because of the profession 
she had followed, his parents and other re- 
lations were so much opposed to the match 
that it was his duty to break it off. The 
lady, accordingly, went back to the stage, 
and she is now the richer by fifty thousand 
dollars, because of the little episode. Fifty 
thousand dollars would break some of us 
and and it becomes us therefore to beware. 
Presbyteries are accustomed to take in hand 
Divinity Students who act after the manner 
of cadet Garmoyle. But the fear of losing 
fifty thousand dollars will be more effectual 
with most of us than the fear of the Presby- 
tery or of a bench of bishops. 





' professional studies. 


A high standard for matriculation, 
in medicine, then, we maintain will not keep 
It might, 
however, most likely would, keep poor men 
out. By this, perhaps, a few intellectually 
weak men Would be debarred from the prac- 
tice of medicine. Ifso the profession and 
mankind would be the gainers. Heretofore 
it has been the object of the Medical Council 
to encourage intending medical students to 
take an Arts course before entering upon their 


may be. 


The encouragement 
so held out was, we maintain, even too small. 
What then, shall we say when we find that 


| even the pittance of a year’s attendance is 


withdrawn and the graduate in Arts and the 


| boy fresh from a high school who has barely 
| managed to pass an absurdly low examina- 


tion, are placed on an equal footing? Is 
this the way to encourage intending medical 
students to devote a few years to general 
education before entering upon the study of 
their purely technical work? To encourage 
them to lay’ a firm foundation upon which 
so build the superstructure of their special 
studies ? Wethink not. The Council has 
rather taken a backward step and has placed 
a premium upon ignorance. We trust that 
this manifest error will be rectified. 
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HAT physical training should go hand 
in hand with intellectual culture, that 
neither the mind nor the body should be 
trained to the neglect nor at the expense of 
the other and that for the highest develop- 


requisite, are facts which are acknowledged 


by all whose opinion upon matters educa- | 
tional is worthy of respect and consideration. : 


Though, however, these facts are so gener- 
ally accepted as truths how little attention 


| 


is paid at our educational institutions to the | 


Proper care and development of the body? 
It is true that at almost every school and 


college there is to be found a foot-ball or a: : 
'of the University Senate to sustain him, 


baseball club or some other similar organi- 
Zation. With such we have no fault to find 


but this, they are not sufficient. 


can these sports be indulged in. 


muscles and tend to keep up the physique 
Tequired in the perfect man. How can this 
defect in the education of a college student 
be overcome? By the establishment of a 
fully equipped and properly conducted gym- 
nasium. The authorities of Queen's may 
reply we have tried the plan and it has failed. 
We would most respectfully answer, you 
have and you have not. ’Tis true a gym- 
Nasium has been in existence at Queen’s for 
4 number of years and that it has beena 
Most perfect example of a most complete 
failure. The gymnasium was started with 
what by a little stretching of our editorial 
Conscience we will calla full set of apparatus. 
No instructor, however, was employed and 
attendance was optional. The Alma Mater 
Society recognizing the fact that a well con- 
dacted gymnasium was an essential in every 
university took the matter in hand and em- 
ployed at considerable expense a competent 
‘nstructor. This plan failed in accomplish- 
ing the good expected of it, but succeeded in 


Only for a: 


Short time at the beginning of the session | 
During | hours every week, charge every student a 
a: 


the long months of winter the students have | ee : 
no outdoor sports which call into play their | a competent instructor, who shall be required 
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plunging the Society in debt. Latterly an 
athletic club or association has had the 
matter in hand and so far success has not 
attended their efforts. After so many trials 
and so many failures some might be led to 


ment of brain power a sound body is a pre- | conclude a successfal gymnasium at Queen’s 


is among the impossibilities. We do not 
think so. What were the causes of failure in 
the past? We think they were these: I. The 
management was changed every session, 
Those who were in charge one session were 
away the next and new ones were appointed. 
II. Attendance was optional. We believe 
it should be compulsory. III. The want of 
a competent instructor who has the authority 


Our plan, then, would be that the Senate 
uidert ike the managenent o*the gymnasium, 
make attendance on it Compulsory so many 


fee sufficient to defray expenses, and appoint 


to spend a certain number of hours every 
day in the gymnasium to superintend the 
exercises of the students, to take care of the 
apparatus and to report to the Senate the 
non-attendance of any student who sees fit 
to absent himself. We firmly believe that 
this plan would be a success and that in a 
short time the students who at first might 
object would be convinced of the utility of a 
gymnasium. What says the Senate? 


The entire differenee between education and non-educa- 
tion (as regards the merely intellectual part of it) consists 
in this accuracy of reading. A well educated gentleman 
may not know many languages,—may not be able to speak 
any but his own,— may have read very few books. But 
whatever language he knows, he knows precisely; what- 
ever word he pronounces he pronounces tightly ; above 
all, he is learned in the peerage of words; knows the 


words of true descent and ancient blood ata glance from 
words of modern canaille; remembers all their ancestry — 
their intermarriages, distant relationships, and the extent 
to which they were admitted, and offices they held, among 
the national noblesse of words at any time. But an un- 
educated person may know by Memory any number of 
languages, and talk them all, and yet truly know not a 
word of any; he has only to speak a word of any language 
to be known for an illiterate person.—¥Fohn Ruskin. 
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>tPORLERY 2t< ENGLAND AND CANADA, 


A SUMMER TOUR BETWEEN OLD AND NEW WESTMINSTER 





ed BY SANDFORD FLEMING, C M.G.,LL.D., CHANCELLOR 
SUNLIGHT AND MOONLIGHT. OF QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 


¥ sun, by sun, This interesting and valuable book by the 
_) At morn. or noon, +a Xe : 

On Mary's arm, Chancellor, has the right ring from beginning 
How sweet the charm, +4. ca : 
To lean on footbridge rail ; to end. Tt describes prairies, mountain 
Above to read the tale, | ranges and views that few have seen ; and the 
Of love, in Mary's eye, \ E 
fo Ghd herinave he best guarantee of the truthfulness of the de- 
In golden sheen below, scriptions is the accuracy with which scenes 


Lovely both above below, ar ois 
and incidents familiar to many are depicted. 
By sun, by sun, | The writer, a subject of the Queen and a citi- 


At morn or noon, 


What pictures sweet. ' zen of the greatest empire on which the sun 
The eye doth meet ! nee | . 
The sun in splendor bright, as ever shone, sees no reason why the in- 
His garish golden light, | tegrity of the empire should n reser 
Puts outward nature all, oa y I ot be preserved. 
In view; the forest tall, He thinks that the people will the more 


The little fern, the rose, | : : * 7 F : 
Lovely fern and tree and rose. | value that glorious empire with its rich in- 


| heritance, the better they are acquainted 
By sun, by sun, 


Ae GEOR nea with its component parts. He knows how 
What music sweet, ignorant we are of England o 
‘The ear doth greet, é & : a5 and England of 


The brook that warbles by, Canada. Yea, so vast and so new is the 
And it like Mary's eye 


ne ese yg " : 
Hath language sweet ; the bird, Dominion, that it Is scarcely possible even 
The wind, the leaf aglow, for Canadians themselves to conceive the 
In joyous melody, ith of npc d : F 
Lovely soothing melody. wealth of territory and the varied magnifi- 
cence of scenery,and the productive capacity —/ 


By moon, by moon, 


Or latent soon: i of the land, the destinies of which it is their 
In other's arms, ivileve a Shay * 
More sweet than charms, PF ileg 1 control.’ : a herefore, having 
To lean on footbridge rail ; travelled with the Principal in the Autumn 
Above the moonlight pale, ! ; d 
Scarce shows her eyes deep blue, of last year over a part of Canada that no 
But Mary's heartis true, one had ever travelled over before, he puts 
And not like thee below, | d : : oleae . 
Inconstant moon below. ; us under obligations by describing it, obli- 
gations all the more immediate inasmuch as 
By moon, by moon, : : : ‘ 2 
Or late or soon, our national highway is to follow in his track. 
What pictures sweet | i : : 
The eye doth meet. Every one was anxious to know whether in 
But nought to me is rose, the opinion of a competent engineer a rail- 
Or fern or tree; all those net 1 dir : : 
Have gone with dav, and thou | way in that direction was feasible or not and 
My Mary, art all now, no one will question the au ity in hi 
Thou and the pale moonlight, . q : Elbority ie hisOwil 
Mellow, silvery light. | line of Sandford Fleming. The book then 





benefits the whole country. It makes Can- 
ada betteg known to the people of England, 
and the writing is so graphic that the Lon- 
don Spectator says in’ quoting one of its 
“spirit stirring pictures,” “we have seldom 
De ee ees read a description which better conveys an 
Of constant perfect love. idea of the vastness of our North American 

Avex. McL., Manitoba. | possessions,” and that “if Mr. Fleming’s elo- 


By moon, by moon, 

Or late or soon, 

What music sweet 

The ear doth greet, 

But sweeter far than tree, 
Or wind or leaf to me 

Is Marvy’s voice so dear. 
My life is all a here 
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quent periods were the peroration of a 
Speech, we should throw up our caps and 


give him a hearty cheer.” It makes the | 


country better known to its own people and 
contributes to the solution of the problem wjth 
which Canada has been wrestling for years. 
For which of those reasons it was that the 
Globe in its insolent notice said that the book 
was one that ought not to have been written, 
we shall not undertake to say. Perhaps its 
Sreatest offence was that it was written by a 
Canadian. For, we would like to know 
what Canadian author or what book written 
by a Canadian has ever received generous or 


just treatment at the hands of the Globe. | 


The Chancellor has received precisely the 
Same measure that has been meted to every 
other Canadian Litterateur, at the hands too 
of men who have never ventured to put their 
Names to anything written by themselves, 
and with whose valuable works therefore 
we are utterly unacquainted. Is it neces- 
Sary to point a moral by quoting D’Israeli’s 


axiom, “the critics are the men who have | 


failed 1” 
But, while one or two home critics, from 
whom better things might have been ex- 


pected, have written of the book in the de 


haut en bas style which—scarcely tolerable in 
a Matthew Arnold—is simply ludicrous in 
penny-a-liners, the treatment of it by Eng- 
lish newspapers and reviews of the first rank 
has been very different. The Academy is 
known to be the authoritative weekly review 
in England of Literature, Science and Art, 
and its praise has been unstinted and un- 
qualified. The reviewer says that of the 
numerous books of the same class which he 
has read, this is the most satisfactory. We 
do not wonder at so emphatic a verdict, for 
it is impossible to read it without feeling at 
every page that we are in contact with a 
Competent observer, a fresh honest mind, 
and a vigorous writer. Exception has been 
taken to the space given to England, to the 


| journeys across the Atlantic, and to personal 
and trivial matters that happened on the 
ocean voyages or elsewhere. But such 
critics forget that though they know 
| England and though they may have spent 
weeks in a Cunard or Allan liner, every one 
else has not, and that one of the objects of 
' the wilter was to show the general public by 
i his own experience how easy it is to travel 
_ from one part of the Empire to another, and 
how much easier and more pleasant it might 
be made if a little attention was paid toa 
' few details and the most elementary matters. 
| His suggestions are those that practical men 
| will be likely to value, and when they 
'are adopted every’ one will wonder that 
‘they were not thought of before. Mr, 
Fleming’s success 1n convincing the world 
‘that the old methods of time reckoning were 
not based on reason, and that they are 
wholly unsuited to present necessities, ought 
to teach usalesson. Years ago the British 
Association, to whom he submitted his first 
‘ paper, showed—if we are to judge from the 
| conduct of its officials—that in their opinion 
, there was nothing in it; but he persevered 
‘and forced the world to listen. Already we 
‘ set our watches, not by the sun, but accord- 
ing to a sensible arrangement suggested by 
; him and adopted by all the railway lines on 
the continent ; and the results of the agree- 
| ment come to at Washington last month by 


i the representatives of twenty-two nations 
with reference to a prime meridian, the zero 
of longitude, a universal day, and cosmic 
time promise to be farther reaching than js 
generally expected. The suggestions of a 
man who has gained such triumphs are pret- 
| ty sure to be worth considering. 

With regard to “ England and Canada,” 
it is enough to say that it isas readable as a 
novel, from the first page to the last. An 
honest pride in Canada, a subdued glow of 
patriotic emotion, a calm but unflinching 
advocacy of the integrity of the empire 
and a closer union o! the colonies with their 
“August Mother,” lift it above the level of 
ordinary books’ of travel, and make us feel 
that the author has an aim beyond that of 
merely telling a story and so beguiling an 
idle hour. He is one of the preachers of the 
day, and he is not preaching in vain. 
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SERMON. 


The following sarm a wis’preache.t in ordinary cours 
to a congregation in the city. It was thought, that it 
might be useful to the readers of the Journal, and, at our 


request, Dr. Williamson has consented to its publication. 


CARE FOR OUR YOUNG MEN. 


2 Samuel, 18 ch.. 2g v. “And the King said, is the young 
man Absalom safe ?”” 


Everything in the life of Absalom recorded in holy writ 
shows him, however attractive in person, to have been 
cruel and unprincipled in disposition, and guilty of the 
worst of crimes. lirst, after nursing his revenge for two 
years, he caused his elder, Amvon, to be assassinated. 
Next, when Joab delayed to come to him, and intercede 
for him with bis father David, he made his servants go 
And at 
last, after his kind father had been reconciled to him, 


and set fire to the crop in Joab’s barley field. 


and bad taken him again to his bosom, he treacherously’ 


conspired against him, and prevailed by his intrigues and 
promises with a large body of the Jewish people to pro- 
claim him their king. Nor was he disposed to stop short 
here. He lent a willing ear, and gave his assent to the 
proposal that, while quarter should be given to all others 
in the battle, his seizure of the throne should be secured 
by the slaying of his own father. This atrocious act of 
wickedness would, there is little doubt, have been consum- 
mated, had it not been for Absalom's own defeat and 
death. 

How great, however, was the love of David even for 
his evil and rebellious son! He earnestly desired to 
have the life of Absalom spared, and to have him brought 
back to him in safety. He still yearned after him, his 
eldest surviving son, and the most handsome and winning 
in manners of his children; we cannot but 
that he longed to have him restored to him,in order 


beheve, 


that he might be brought by kindness and loving in- 
treaty toa better mind. {t could not indeed be other- 
wise, from what we know of the character of David him- 
self, who, in all his treatment of Absalom, had shown 
himself actuated by far higher principles than a mere 
blind affection. David, had therefore enjoined the cap- 
tains of his forces, in the battle which was about to take 
place, to deal gently for his sake with his son. He him- 
self having been prevailed on by the urgent representa- 
tions of those around him, not to expose his own life, on 
which so much depended, by engaging in person in the 
fight, remained seated between the two gates of the city 
of Mahanuim, anxiously awaiting tidings from the field 
of conflict. He was still seated there, when at length 
the watchman from the walls descried first one, and then 
another messenger running towards the city. Scarcely 
had they reached the royal presence, when each an- 
nounced a signal victory gained by the army of David, 
but the only question which the king asked, with a solici- 





tude which overbore every feeling of joy or triumph, was, 
“Ts the young man Absalom safe ?'’ And when he was 
told of his death hz gave way to uncontrollable grief, and 
withdrew himself to his chamber weeping bitterly, and 
exclaiming as he went, “O Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom, would that I had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son.” 

Well might he grieve for a son who hal thus died with 
the mark of Cain on his brow, and the guilt of intended 
parricide on his soul. Hal he been bareaved of one who 
had left bashind him an honourel name, anda bright ex- 
ample to be followe 1, David would sorely have felt his 
loss, but he would have had consolation in his affliction. 
He could have none such, however, in the case of Absa- 
lom, and the thought, that he had been called away in the 
midst of his career of unnatural enmity and crime, only 
alded poignancy to the woe of his disconsolate father. 
We see here, what we so often learn when we read of the 
domestic life, and the cares and sorrows of monarchs 
that they are after all, even the most exalted, of like pas- 
sions and affections as their subjects, and in David's anxi- 
ous enquiry, “Is the young min Absalom sife ?" and his 
grief for his unhappy death, we behold the expression of 
what ever loving parent in similar circumstances would 
feel. 

We can understand the terrible distress into which 
David was thus plunged, and when we see the anxious 
interest of attached parents in the welfare of their child- 
ren, we sympathize with their deep and tender concern. 
Let us, however, have something more than a merely 
sentimental intelligence, and sympathy in this matter, for 
these are empty things. Jet us consider the part which 
we all ought to take in intelligently promoting the well- 
being and well-doing of our young people. Let us make use 
of every means in our power to assist parents in their eftorts 
for their good, and do our en levvour to guard them and 
their loved ones from coasaquences which would bring 
sore trouble upon both. Family affection, however strong 
and devoted, is bounded by its own circle, bat christian 
affection goes forth to all, It thinks and acts for all as 
members of the same great family of their heavenly 
Father, and cares not only for its own, but for the things 
also of others. No institution can be more perfectly 
4tted than the Christian family for the proper training of 
the young, but there are always on the other hand hurt- 
ful and counteracting agencies around, to which: youth is 
more or less exposed, and not to speak of households 
where the bent given to the young mind may be towards 
evil instead of good, the best efforts of the best parents 
cannot be expected to be so successful as when others do 
their duty by seconding them, by being fellow labourers 
with them, and lending their aid to give greater efficacy 
to their endeavours. I shall not now speak of the inesti- 
mable assistance given to parents in this way by out 
Sabbath Schools. Our present object is, in connection 
with the words of our text, to offer some considerations as 
to our duty to aid in bringing to the faith and obedience 
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of the Gospel, and establishing in every good word and 
work our growing lads, and our young men, just enter- 
ing or about to enter on the duties of life. 

Many of those who habitually reside among us have 
begun early to do something for their parents and them- 
selves, and in so doing may breathe a far less wholesyme 
atmosphere than that ofa well ordered home. Not a few 
again inorder to follow their different callings, and many 
attending the different Educational Institutions in the city, 
are under the necessity of living away from the more 
immediate care of their parents. In the wall being of one 
and all of these we ought to feel the warmest interest and 
More strenuous and well considered efforts tor this en:lare 
what we greatly need as citizens, as congreg itions and as 
a church. Upon the character of our young men the 
future of our country greatly depends. Our dearest hopes 
are centred in them, and in the coming glory of their faith- 
ful Christian lives. Our anxiety with regard to them is 
hot so much that any of them shoul be saved from bodily 
disease, or from death, as the words of David, taken 
simply, expressed a wish that Absalom might be. This 


We may and onght to desire, if it be God's will to: spare | 


them, but none whether young or old, are exempt from 


those outward ills to which flesh is heir, and we must be \ 


Teady to resign with unmurmuring submission our dearest 
“pon earth to the Divine disposal. Our question, ‘ Are 
our young men safe?” must be aske:l with a far higher 
Meaning. Are they safe from the festering wounds of sin 
and from the death of the soul? Are they safe under the 
Shield of the Captain of their salvation, and in their 

eavenly Father's love? Are they safe from ingratitude 
to parents, from sloth and self-suffi siency; from the 
Neglect of the businessin w'!34 they ought to be diligent- 
ly engaged? Are they safe from untruthfulness, intem- 
Perance, dishonesty and profinity and other hideous forms 
of immorality and ungodliness ? 

Such questions we may well ask with the most intense 
Solicitude regarding our young men when we consider the 
temptations to which they are exposed. Some of them 
may be happily placed for the most part among those 
Who will be their comfort and their stay, but even then 
they are liable to be drawn aside from the right path by 
the evil ways and maxims of others. Some may be placed, 
a the other hand, among the idle and frivolous, or in the 
Still more to be dreaded companionship of the careless 
and depraved. Under such ill-omened auspices many 
an amiable and unsuspecting disposition is liable to be 
isi astray, and while those who are poorer and with !ess 
external advantages have their own risks to avoid, others 
who are better off ina superficial and worldly point of 
he ’ May so abuse their giftsan opportunities, as Absalom 
did, as Only to render their disgrace more notorious, and 
ee their fall, tt has been said with regard to 
ae eee and there is both reason and truth in the 
tect oe a man s most severe Struggles and trials are 
age ve ee which he meets with before he reaches the 

irty, It is true in spiritual things, as well as 


T 
| 
i 
i 
t 
| 
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temporal. Young men are not only Mable to be assailed 
by many temptations but are Tess able firmly to withstand 
them. Mindful of that in which they take pleasure for 
the present they are often thoughtless of the future, and 
buoyed up by an over-weening confidence in their own 
strength, until they find themselves involved in snares, 
and dangers from which it is difficult for them to be set 
free. 
their spiritual enemies, and heedless of the warning, that 
all sin, however fair and alluring it may now appear, in 
the end biteth like a serpent, anJ stingeth like an adder, 
Like raw and untried levies they need to be yet more 
perfectly instructed in the use of their weapons,-and how 
to guard against surprise and repel attack. They need 
to be supported and encouraged by the help and example 
of trustier and hardier comptnions whose campaign has 


They are comparatively ignorant of the wiles of 


tteran troops of the army who 





begun before, and by the v« 
know every stratagem of the foe, and are at hand able and 
ready to succour their less experienced and weaker com- 
adds: remembering what they themselves once were. 
How pregnant too with issues of future happiness, or 
misery, are the years of early life! While it is beautiful 
and pleasant to behold our thonghtfal Christian youth, 
rejoicing in the seivice of God, and devoting to Flim the 
days of their fresh ant vigorous lives, how sad and pain- 
ful to ses and hear of otiers spending the springtime of 
their existence in ways far from God, and from righteous- 
ness, if not in open vice! What can be looked for from 
such an irreligious and misspent youth but a harvest of 
calamity and woe to themselves, to their parents and 
friends and to all around them, if they grow up unheeded 
without hind hearts to care for them, and brotherly hands 


| being stretched forth to save? It will not do to let the 


unhealthy taint gain such a lodyment in the system that 
the whole moral frame is so warped and stiftened be it as 
to render the cure at an after stage much more difficult, 
No doubt, blessed be God, the whole of our time here is a 
day of grace and merciful visitation, but the prospects of 
a man's mature life in a religious, and moral, as well as 
in an intellectual and temporal point of view, must always 
greatly depend on his right employment, er misuse, of the 
golden opportunities presented to him in his youthful 
years. 

In what ways then ought our efforts to be put forth se 
as most effectually toreach and be helpful to our young 
men? With respect to those who reside with their par- 
ents they are still in a great measure under their eye, and 
the influence of a regard for their good opinion, and that 
of they community in which they have been brought up. 
With respect to these, affectionate parental ad vice, over- 
sight and Christian example will of course still form most 
powerful factors as a means under God, of moulding their 
characters and determining their coursé aright. Yet even 
in such cases every help which others can give is needed 
for those who, having grown up among us, have now come 
forth a wider circle, and ought therefore to be more the 
objects of the general care. In what way then can we 
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best lend them our help ? and what again shall we do fur 
the happiness and benefit of those who are pursuing 
among us their different avocations away from their 
parental home, and its surroundings ? 

Young Men’s Christian Associations, embracing the 
young men ofa city generally, are calculated to do much 
good, where permanent and suitable accommodation has 
been provided. Where this has not been done, we are 
not thereby absolved from our duty to our young men in 
our own various spheres of usefulness, in which, if less 
wide, our exertions if earnestly put forth are fitted to be 


scarcely less effectual, and ought to be employed for the | 


attainment ofthe same end. ‘This is indeed only the more 
necessary where sufficient means have not yet been ob- 
tained for the erection, equipment and adequate support 
of a comprehensive for the purpose. 
Much good, for example, may be and has been done by 
less extensive but live unions among the young men them- 


selves, each in its own way and place, for the spiritual 


institution 


and moral weal of themselves and others, such as Associ- | 


ations of College Students as in our own University, or 


by Unions among those employed in great manufacturing : 


or commercial establishments, as among the three thous- 
and mechanics and others, many of them lads, in the vast 
locomotive and car works of the Midland Railway in 
England. The press also, I may be permitted to add, 
has an opportunity ot doing much good by taking pleas- 
ure in bringing into notice the noble youthful deed, and 
career, and illustrious examples of Christian worth in 
others which our young men may contemplate and follow. 

Among the most effective instrumeutalities, however, 
must ever be the efforts, if they be duly employed, of the 
congregations of the Christian Churches of Christ. It is 
the duty and ought to b2 the anxious and prayerful en- 
deavour of the Minister and other Office-bearers, and of 
every individual member of a congregation, while caring 
for the whole body to study the best interests of their own 
young men inthe first place, and of all others ina like 
critical period of their lives to whom God may give them 
opportunity of access. How then is this most momen- 
tous duty to be best performed? Much, we know, may 
be done by the faithful pastor's knowledge of the different 
circumstances and nedds of the young men of the flock, 
and by his faithful concern and advice, aided by the other 
likeminded officers of the church. Along with these the 
interesting and instructive Bible Class will be a most 
valuable and, I may say, essential means of benefit while 
meetings of the young men themselves for scriptural 
reading and prayer ought to be hailed with favor and en- 
couraged, Withal, however, the personal intercourse and 
cordial countenance, and interest of every individual 
member ought to be engaged in the good work, that our 
united efforts in their behalf may be by the blessing of 
God more and more successful, and that our young men 
may one and all, whatever may be their worldly circum- 
stances, feel that they have warm and sympathising 
friends in every one around them. It is not so difficult to 


| prayer, to guard 





; insinuating itself into the college. 


| employ such means for the benefit of our young men with 


constancy and zeal as to employ them wisely and success- 
fully in the face of so many things to dazzle and beguile, 
the unwary in the new scenes on which they are entering; 
but let us do, with loving hearts, what we can, in faith and 
them against the snares of the 
tempter, to contribute to their real happiness, and enlist 
their youthful powers in the cause of God and of righteous- 
ness in our beloved land, and in the advancement of the 
honor of the blessed Saviour’s name. 
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ANNUAL MEDICAL DINNER, 1884 


To the meticos their anuual dinner is the event of the 
session. Besides the pleasure afforded each by the social 
and cordial gathering of themselves and the presence of 
distinguished gentlemen as guests, the students take ad- 


| vantage of the public occasion and give vent to many 


grievances which otherwise might pass by unnoticed. 

On Thursday, 4th inst., the dining hall of the Royal 
Hotel presented a brillant appearance; that it was lively 
too, can be readily imagined when it is known that up- 
wards of one hundred medicos with about fifty guests 
constituted the company. Fally an hour was spent in 


| discussing the edibles, after which the chairman, Mr. J. 


A. Stirling, rapping the table gave a signal which was 
readily understood and_ silence immediately prevailed. 
Ife then read letters of regret for absence, from His 
Excellency the Governor-General, the Lieut. Governor of 
Ontario, Sir John A. Macdonald, the Hon. Edward Blake 
and many others. Among the guests present were Princi- 
pal Grant, Col. Duff, Professors Goodwin, Fowler, Du- 
puis, Henderson, Fenwick and Watson; Drs. Herald 
Duff, Clark, Patterson; Messrs. E, O, B.. Frelish. 
Bishop's College, Montreal; F. Beemer, Toronto School 
of Medicine; C. I. Stacey, Trinity School of Medicine 
Toronto; John Hay, B.A.. Divinity Hall; J, Kidd Arts: 
W. VanTassel; representatives from Whig, News and 


: ¢) GC. Journar and many others. 


The chairman opened the proceedings with a neat 
speech, which was wellreceived. He welcomed the guests 
and stated the pleasure it was to the student to meet his 
professor as a man and see him enjoy himself as one of 
themselves. He spoke of the success of the graduates of 
the Royal not only in the new world, but also in (some- 
body shouted ‘the next,”) the old world. He spoke of 
the great change in the characters of medical students 
and the fact of the present being a temperance spread, 
suggested the idea that the Scott Act must surely be 
He also referred in 
feeling tones to the death of the late Dr. McCammon and 
then proposed the toast of ‘The Queen,” which called 
forth the National Anthem. 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


The rst Vice-Chairman, Mr. D. G. Russell, then pro- 
posed the health of the ‘Governor-General and Lady 
Lansdowne,’ which was received with enthusiasm. 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 


was proposed by Mr, W. Spankie. He referred to his 
visit to Toronto when certain remarks of his referring to 
medical education called forth from Dr, Aikins the state- 
ment that Queen's was never lax in raising the standard 
for medical matriculation. (Cheers). The speaker also 
called attention to the fact that while other institutions 
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were continually crying out for ‘University Confedera- 
tion,” the cry of Queen's had ever been ‘Education, 
Education.” 

THE PRINCIPAL'S REPLY 


Principal Grant on rising was greeted cordially. He 
said: © Were I responding to a similar toast in some 
other cities that shall be nameless, I would, as a matter v 
course, take a well known and always popular line, 
would calmly state that there was not in the universe 
such a University, that there could not be found in any 
Other part of the world such professors, and, more 
especially such students, and that here was the heaven- 


crikained centre to which all the other colleges in the j 


country should gather. But being: not there, but here 
in the east and therefore among wise men, knowing too, 
with sad assurance, that there is no university, and no 
college in Canada that does not need extension and ad- 
ditional equipment, with no feelings towards. sister 
Institutions but the most loving, asking for ourselves what 
we wish for them also, and conscious that we are doing 
Our best with our present means, My response to your 
enthusiastic toast must be of another kind. I thank you 
and bid you work and hope and be true. Having you all 
before me—a thing not usual in Convocation Hall—I 
Might fissue a revised decalogue somewhat as follows: 
‘Don't brag, don't chew, don't crib, don’t drink, and don’t 
meddle with the police.'. Why should your dear heads be 
broken ? Why should the fine curls your mothers played 
with be clotted with gore? (Cheers and ‘oh, my’). For 
a fuller expression of my sentiments let me refer you to 
the wisdom of the past, wrapped up in the nutshells of 
two proverbs. One is in homely phrase. ‘Good wine 
needs no bush’; the other in words of Holy Writ, ‘Let 
another praise thee and not thy own mouth, a stranger and 
Not thy own lips.’ 
©n the good ship Nile in Halifax harbcr, ‘Deeds not 
Words.’ Gentlemen, lay these saws to heart. Let each 
of us be in life a modern instance of their power. Then, 
Indeed, the future of Queen's will.Le assured, great will be 
the glory of the Royal, and to-night the speeches will be 

tiefer than speeches usually are--to the general sorrow 


@ it said—on such festive occassions as the present. | 


Great applause). 
._ Prof. Watson also responded. 
in full in the next issue. 

Prof. Goodwin, who is also an old medical student, 
made a brief reply in which he expressed his opinion that 
the medical profession was the most important occupa- 

_ Non inthe land, All practising it should observe purity 
1n life, morals and conversation. He claimed that doc- 
tors had the moulding of public opinion and should 
always kick the briber and the corruptionist. ; 

Prof. Fowler also responded briefly and pithily. 


His reply we will give 


SISTER INSTITUTIONS ‘ 
Was proposed by A. W. Dwyre. He referred to the cor- 
dial inter-collegiate feeling now existing among the insti- 
tutions of the Dominion, He also made humorous 
allusion to our really sister institution which had come 
Into existence recently. 

Mr. Beemer responded for Toronto School of Medicine; 
Mr. C. Er. Stacy for Trinity, and Mr. E. O. B. Freligh fir 
Bishop's. All were received with “tigers” and repeatedly 
applauded, 

THE FACULTY 
Was proposed by Mr. W. A, Kyle, who lauded the mem- 
€rs in fine style and was loudly cheered. Responses 
Were given by Drs. Dupuis and K. N. Fenwick, Hender- 
Son, Goodwin, and Prof. Fowler. 
he toast to the 


To these add as a third, a motto I saw |; 


I 
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ALMA MATER AND 2ESCULAPIAN SOCIETIES 


was proposed by Dr. K. N. Fenwick, who referred to the 
great benefit derived by students from regular attendance 
thereon. 

Dr. Herald responded on behalf of Alma Mater. He 
referred to the thoroughness of the work done at the 
Royal, the advantages offered by attention to Alma Mater 
and stated that the medical students attended its Meetings 
as regularly and as numeronsly in Preportion to their 
numbers as the Arts students. (?) This statement he made 
without fear of its being refuted or that an attempt at 
such would be made. 

W. Spankie, B.A., was called for and Tesponded at 
length on behalf of Esculapian Society, whose origin he 
said was a necessity in order to aid medical students to 
keep pace with the rapid strides of medical science. He 
referred to its origin, its name and its objects and made 
a humorous allusion to -Usculapius, the god of medicine, 
who is reported to have been killed by one of Jupiter's 
thunderbolts, for raising the dead. Mr. Spankie rather 
thought that Aisculapius had been unlawfully trespassing 
in some village graveyard and that the thunderbolt was 
some farmer's shotgun, (crics of sub, sub.), He assured 
the freshmen that they could attend the meetings of the 
society without harm. After referring to the drawbacks 
of the medical legislation of the country he advocated a 
Dominion Council of Medictne instead of the various 
provincial councils now in existence. He also referred 
particularly to the recent action of the Ontario Medical 
Council by which graduates tn Arts are required to spend 
the same time on their medical studies as non-graduates 
notwithstanding that part of their Arts course is similar to 
part of their medical course, thereby removing all en- 
couragement for students to take an Arts course and also 
implying that a man is less capable of studying medicine 
because of his previcus College training, Mr. Spankie 
also referred to the number of young men who leave the 
country annually vn account of the noxious system of 
medical legislation. He was loudly applaudéd in his 
remarks. Dr. Duff also responded to this toast. 





THE LEARNED PROFESSIONS 
was responded by J. Creeggan, B.A., who occupied the 
second vice-chair. | is 

Responses were given by Dr. Patterson and others. 

Mr. Patterson proposed the “Dominion and Local 
Legislatures.” 

T. A. Bertram proposed ‘ Our Graduates,” also refer- 
ring to their success in all counties. Responses by Drs. 
Duff and Herald. 

GRADUATING CLAss 


was proposed by Dr. Dupuis and ably responded to by 
Mr. C. Clark. 

F.C. Heath, B.A., gave “The Freshmen” in a very 
humorous manner and Mr. W. Hay. B.A., responded and 
kept the boys in a humorous strain for a quarter of an 
hour. Mr. Hays is by no means “ fresh,” being a gradu- 
ate in Arts, a senior in Divinity Hall, and at the same time 
taking lectures in medicine. We congratulate the fresh- 
men of 1884, in their choice of Mr. Hay as their Tepresent- 
ative. 

Mr. E. McLaughlin proposed “ Our Guests.” 

Jno. Hay, B.A., in responding made an excellent speech 
commenting strongly on the good feeling now existing 
among the students ofevery department of the University, 
He hoped this spirit would ever prevail. Mr. Kidd also 
responded stating that during his ccllege course the 
students of medicine had shown him many courtesies 

D. E. Foley neatly proposed the “ Press,” which called 
forth responses from Mr. Elliott, (Whig); Mr.Macdonald, 
(News), and Mr. A. G. Farrell (Q. C. Journat). 
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The ‘ Ladies” was next proposed but nota celibate : 


present dared reply. 

G, G. Jack proposed ‘Our Host,” which called forth 
a hearty response from. Mr. Mottashed. 

Appropriate songs were sung during the evening, which 
were prepared under the direction of Mr. Heath. 

Cold water was the only bevetage used. 





A REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

“Say, Jack, you were at our dinner on Thursday last, 
weren't you?” “ Well, I should expectorate to cough up 
atintack.” By this it will be seen that Jack was some- 
times slangy, but as his conversation amid its wholesale 
chatf had a kernel or two of real living grain, we won't 
utterly condemn him for that of which all of us are some- 
times guilty. ‘Why do you ask?” continued he, ‘“ Be- 
cause," I replied, * Of course you will remember the re- 
marks made by several of the speakers about our library, 
that is nof, and other things tha¢ are, all of which seemed 
to throw some kind of discredit on the college as a whole. 
Now, although I don't know that I have any more bust- 
ness with it than others of the students, yet the matter 
seemed to take hold of and address its claims personally 
to me, and when the Principal made the remark that there 
were several valuable works in the University library 


which would be transferred to the Royal as soon as proper | 
steps were taken to ensure their care, and when at the | 


same time I rem2mbered that our Professors had promised 
to contribute medical papers, &c., if a reading room was 
started, I felt inclined to seize the moment then and 
there and make a motion which would inaugurate the 
Royal Library and Reading-room.” = Why 
you?” was Jack's rather impertinent remark. “I'm 
sure I don't know,” said I, “except that the busi- 
ness requires mature daylight consideration and not the 
mere superficial appreciation which is the result of an 
after dinner enthusiasm. It needs the action prompted 
by a hungry mental stomach and not the complacent 
acquiescence that arises from a mind calmed and soothe! 
by such elegant “ mock turtle” and “ French coffee” as we 
were treated to at our dinner.” “Just tell us what you 
would consider a good plan,” said Jack. Now I had just 
got him where I wanted him and proceeded to unfold my 
plans. ‘You know the little room where our Right 


Honorable Lord Thomas Kanghic keeps his coal oil can and | 


kindlings?" “Yes.” ‘“ Well, that room is about twelve 
by nine feet and opens out of our den. Now though we 
can't carpet the den and have a marble top wash stand 
and gold edged cuspidores and a little clay man always 
filled with Routley’s best, yet there is nothing to hinder 
the purchase of a small stove and the erection of a neat 
set of shelves which can be added to as our library in- 
creases, and the laying down of a few yards of matting or 
drugget with the addition of a dozen files for papers or 
periodicals. The whole cost would not exceed thirty or 
forty dollars, and that could easily be raised if not im- 
mediately at least by conjoined effort and the aid of our 
Glee Club, for is it not a University institution and 
bound to help all its members?” “'Yes," said Jack 
thoughtfully, “and it wouldn't be a bad idea to have a 
small space left on the wall for an inscription of some 
sort which might be instrumental in directing the minds 
of the boys into a proper use of their mental apparatus 
because, do you know chummy, I have noticed in myself 
and I suppose I don’t differ from others in this respect, 
that when in company.with other gentlemen as wll as 
ladies, my language is as refined as I know how io make 
it, yet in thinking of things or soliloquizing, the worst 
forms of slang and not only of slang but even of more 
harmful forms of expression make their appearance, and 
I have come to this conclusion, that a true maa will com 


didn't | 


: the most delicate lady of his acquaintance.” 


' remark ? 





mune with himself in as refined language as he uses to 
Don't you 
think that I was right in excusing Jack's slang in a former 
He almost always makes up for it by some 
sensible and earnest thought. 





>kCGORRESPONDENCE.A< 
*,* Wo isk itt. bo disthiatly understood bare tho ree 


does not commit itselfinany Wy t> the sentiments which nay 
be expresse i in this department. 








THOSE GOWN 
\ R. EDITOR: Now that the Senate has (and 
I wisely, too,) required all students to don the 
gown, it would be well to define what constitutes a 
“gown.” At present it is but a vague term. Anything 
seems to be a gown, from a bit of black rag with a piece 
of red tape fastened to it, up to a mainsail with a pair of 
sleeves. It is a well-known fact that if a gown is left in 
the cloak-room over night it becomes three or more, so 
called gowns, by the morning. Ifa gown means anything 
let us know what it is, that we may not behold the various 
phases of the flags of distress which present themselves 
daily so vividly to our gaze. 
Yours truly, UNpERGRAD, 
AS ANOTHER SEES US. 

EAR JOURNSL, [had intended to write some very 
1) forcible remarks about the wisdom of getting out 
the first number earlier, but on its appearance my feelings 
greatly mollified. The improvement is marked, and were 
seems to strike strangers as Well as those whose eyes 
might be prejudiced. It is my habit, sometimes, to sit 
in a secluded corner of one of our large Reading Rooms 
and watch the comers-in and study human nature. En- 
gaged thus lately my attention was arrested by the en- 
trance of an impressive and very intelligent-looking man. 
Clear cut profile, jove-like brow, and altogether a bearing 
which seemed out of place with the surroundings, and 
carried one away: back to the time of Plato, or to a scene 
amid the shady walks of the Lyceum, With an evident 
want of interest the stranger took np and discarded in 
turn the Globe, Mail, Presbyterian, Guardian, Tribune, 
etc., and gradually gravitated towards a chocolate colour- 
ed magazine which lay on the table. Animation return- 
ed, “Hello! what have we here?) Quuun'’s CoLLEGE 
JournaL eh! Tony.” (It may strike some that such 
language did not befit the jove-like stranger but let that 
pass.) It was with genuine pleasure that I watched the 
play of the noble countenance as wisdom or wit in turn 
held sway. After a little J approached and ventured to 
ask his opinion of the issue '‘Good," said he with laconic 
emphasis. “Any improvements to suggest ?”’ “Well there 
is one thing might be different but perhaps it is accounted 
for by an abnormal state of (Jueen's student society. 
refer to the prominence given the freshmen. One would 
think that this was a freshman’s year of Jubilee sort of a 
Saturnalia when what is proper is not fitand masters are 
no longer such.” I agreed with my Platonic friend. 

In football the trouble with Queen's seems to be not so 
much a lack of ability but of material on which to prac 
tice. Speaking of the game let me make a suggestion, 
should the two clubs not have captains’ belts? Dennis- 
toun and Irvin are both men who would honor the colors 
as in after years they took them into new fields. 

Perhaps my sense of humor is peculiar, but to me the 
late skirmish between Dr. Grant and the Globe was 
irresistibly comical. The Doctor with an impatience 
which Micawber never dreamed of now, “waiting for 


eee 


somsthing to turn up’ and the Globe chafing at the 
restraint and yet in mortal terror lest a reply should add 
a leg to the embryo chair. 

[am afraid I have already trespassed on your space so 
will close with a hearty wish for the success your energy 
deserves. Yours, W. 


>DIVINITY +HALL ee 
GENERAL NOTES, _ 
As nothing has been said, so far, about Divinity Hall, 








ee | 
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a few words of general character will not be out of place | 


in this issue. The session of 84-85 opens under the 
pleasing and prospercus auspices, though we say this 
more for the information of outside readers than for the 
Students in attendance at Queen's, as it is quite apparent 
to the latter that D. H. is well and flourishing. 

We have had the pleasure of shaking hands with all the 
members of the past two years, except one whom we would 
have been glad to count one of our number this session 
also, Besides these, and a fewadditions trom sister insti- 
tutions, we have the largest matriculating class of any 
Previous year, hence our Theological contingent is no 
Small addition to our yearly increasing number of stu- 
dents, 





The “Divinities’ as they are callet—though many of 
then “in the first intent’ are certainly human --have 
returned from active duty on Mission ficlds far and near, 
to the most important part of their preparation for the 
work of life. They all seem to have thoroughly recuper- 
ated, the vigor of youth giving them the power to assimi- 
ate the “ fogs" of the extreme east or the breezes of the 
ar west, and itis but a truism to say that they have re- 
turned to spend their surplus vigor 1 solid work, Itis 
Sometimes said “no one is ever plucked in Divinity Hall" 
and as an easy inference from this, they may think the 
Work in Theology is not difficult. [ut popular sayings 
are not always the truest. Of course the work is not 
Counted a drudgery nor reckoned laborious as every one, 
We think, enters the Hall of good choice and with a mind 
In harmony with the studies before him, Lut still there 
'S any amount of work; what, with lectures from nine to 
One, exercises and essays on various topics, no member 
f the class has many moments td spare, and therefore, 
though no one may be “plucked,” yetallare kept quite 
busy, By the way is the word “plucked” not out of 
Place when used in connection with studies in Theology ? 
And are there not many much more important qualifica- 
tlons for the work of the ministry than that of knowing 
SO many facts or the logical relations of some much ridden 
theories? And if these, such as public speaking, aptitude 
to teach, the knowledge of human nature, let alone the 
Primary qualification of all, viz., Spiritual fitness, are not, 
and probably cannot be thoroughly tested by the usual 
method of question and answer, either in our theolegical 
halls or before the presbyteries of the church, very little 
can be Gained by a severe course of examination in the 
Studies usually pursued in Theology. his is, however, 
no plea for shamming, no excuse for worse than mis- 
Spent time, no, but only a contrast to the more noble 


Bie of studying for the love of study or for the work's 
ce, 


Tt is an old saying born of,an age, that is happily now 
of the past, that if a boy were lazy make him a school 
teacher and if sickly a minister. We cannot say if this 
Proverb was ever made practical. But we can say of our 

Theologs " that they certainly never entered the work 
- the University because they were weak and sickly, for 
they have bodily vigor at least, as any onecan judge when 


- scientific subjects 


; and B. Russell, M.A., (Mt. Allison), 
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they make the Hall ring with the musical soundsiof «© 
U,” and as to mental vigor, well we leave that for others 
to judge, resting satisfied that in this respect the Faculty 
of Theology is abreast of any other Faculty in this pros- 
perous and progressive University. 


COLLEGE: WORLD, - 
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UNIVERSLTY.—The perfect university was not quite 
perfect after all, Among other changes she has been 
forced to make to keep up. with her despised bat. still 
vigorous and independent sisters ate new Matriculation 
and University Curriculums.-~As usual University Col- 
lege is first after all,—It 1s proposed to add three new 
to the matriculation work, viz., 
Chemistry, Botany and Natural Philosophy, one only of 
which must be passed, to be lett to the option of the stu- 
dent.-—In the University Curriculum the course in Eng- 
lished has been thoroughly over-hauled and repaired, 
many new features have been added so that the course is 
now as wood as new. Author's Works have been substi- 
tuted fur books about authors. The Rugby team were 
beaten by McGill, 22 too —The Y.M.C. A. are talking 


' of erecting a building which will contain a hall, reading 


room and parlor. Mr, S. H. Blake urges that immediate 
action be taken in the matter. He himself has offered 
$200 for it. The Senate have granted a site.—The 'Varsity 
s at last a sanctum, 
Me tan — Thirteen Freshmen, fifteen in the final 
rear and altogether in all three years there are fifty 
souls all told. Of course, it is the largest number yet.— 
The Monthly announces quite innocently that the gradu- 
ating have already had their photo. taken. This is for 
future reference, no doubt, that they may not be for- 
gotten, in case some ot them snuld die or the plucking 
scourge cut down any of taeirnumber. Apparently they do 
not teach Hebrew in Knox, and itis only one of the option- 
alg at University. The good old English translation of our 
forefathers is enou,. for them.—The moving and rebuild- 
of the collet: is mooted.—-She is calling out for an 
to her teaching staff of three professors.—The 
ordinary expenses of the College are from $12,000 to,$13,- 
ooo a year, and with a view of providing a corresponding 
revenue, the Board has set itself to raise an endowment 
fund of $209,000. At the present time over $163,000 
have been subscribed. : 
KING'S, —The recent trouble between the students and 
faculty is not yet settled. A, De Fourmentin, M.A., Prof, 
of Modern Languages, is the cause of the fuss, by his in- 
sulting behavior towards the students both in and out of 
the college, by his unfair and unjust threats of plucking 
and by imposing lectures not sanctioned by the Board of 
Discipline. The final outbreak was caused by the hearty 
support this deservedly unpopular professor received at the 
the hands of President, Rev. Canon Dart. The students 
have sent ina petition of theit grievances to the Board of 
geovernors, who have passed a resolution asking for the 
resignation of the whole faculty. Five ot the Governors 
themselves have stated their intention of resigning als», 
The Alumni are expected to meet, clear away the debris, 
start things afresh.—She is making an urgent appeal to 
her supporters to an endowment of $40,000, 
DALHOUSIE.—The University opened under auspi- 
cious circumstrnces. Thanks to the munificent gifts of 
two of her friends the faculty has been increased by three 
new members. ‘Two of these are in Arts and one in Law, 
Their names are W. T. Alexander, B.A, and (Ph. D., 
Johns Hopkins), Jas. Liechti, M.A., a former lecturer, 
a They are respec- 
tively professors of the chairs of English Literature, 
Modern Languages and Law of Contracts.--New accom- 


ing 
increase 


i; modation for its Law Department is asked for. 
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LARGE number in the FreshmanClass have identified 
themselves with the Y.M.C.A., and attend its meetin gs 
regularly. This is right. There is nothing like showing 
one's colors from the start. 
The general evangelistic services on Sabbath evenings 
have not yet been resumed, as the Saved Army are at 
present holding meetings in the City Hall. 


Three of our members, Mr. R. McKay, Mr. A. 
McAulay, and Mr. J. P. Gerricr attended the Christian 
Convention held in Toronto last week. At the Friday 
afternoon prayer-meeting they gave a short report, that 
they might convey to the boys why could not attend the 
Convention, a little of the inspiration which they them- 
selves had received. ‘They went specially to hear Moody, 
but he wasn’t there. Thousands of people crashed into 
Metropolitan Church eager to see and hear the world-re- 
nowned Evangelist, but ere he had spoken many words 
they forgot all about Moody and felt that they were deal- 
ing directly with Moody’s God. Moody never places 
himself between the Saviour and the people. He be- 
lieves God, he honors the Holy Spirit, he is a man with a 
heart. Let those who would have power in Christian 
Services learn the lesson. 


An effort is being made at present to establish a Y. M. 
C. A. in the city. It is a disgrace to the Christian Men of 
Kingston, that for nearly five years there has been no 
such institution in the city. We trust the present effort 
will be successful. It will require that the Christian 
young men consecrate a part of their time to this work 
of reaching and helping their fellows, and that the older 
men support the work by their counsel, sympathy, and 
especially by their money. The young men of the 
College Association would be only too glad to render any 
assistance in their power, if a city association were or- 
ganized. 

Our President has lately received a communication 
from the Association in McGill College, Montreal. This 
Association was organized last spring, but not in time to 
accomplish much before the session closed. This session 
it has started with all the wanted vigor of youth, A 
number of the leading workers are medical students, 
Two delegates attended the Peterboro Convention, and 
returned home much encouraged, with many new ideas 
about College work and its possibilities. The Weck of 
Prayer was to them a time of refreshing, when a number 
of the younger fellows came out into greater activity. 
They realized the meaning of the verse: ‘ And the Lord 
turned the captivity of Job, when he prayed for his 
friends." One permanent result of the Week of Prayer 
has been a Weekly Prayer Meeting for workers. Owing 
to the numbers attending the Student's Sunday afternoon 
meeting, they have recently been compelled to obtain a 
larger room in the Montreal Y.M.C.A. building. 








EXCHANGES. 


TT°WO of the exchanges lately received contain 

articles which deal with poets and poetry. The Bee 
has a paper on Mrs. Browning, and Portfolio has a short 
account of Longfellow's ‘* Excelsior.” The writer of the 
former, Miss Pilsbury, writes in high admiration of Mrs. 
Browning with a considerable knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of her works. But her praise of the poetess isa 
little profuse. It isnot necessary, because you thinkhighly 
of an author, to feel obliged to praise all that the author 
has produced. He, generally, most truly esteems who 
can blame as well as praise. One who praises indiscrimi- 
nately may justly be charged with failure to distinguish 
between beauties and defeats. Few will deny to Mrs, 
Browning a powerful intellect, and a lofty imagination. 
Many would hesitate to call her a realist. We ourselves 
do not think that even in “ Aurora Leigh,” has she pre- 
sented the highest forms of life. While, too, we realize 
something of the wonderful simplicity of Marian Erle, still 
hers was alife of suffering. Suffering cannot surely be 
final, and yet it is doubtful if Mrs. Browning ever got 
quite beyond that. It is true that a life of pain can be 
pleaded as an excuse for the poetess, and that she has in 
many of her poems expressed resignation, and some glimp- 
ses of hope. But resignation and hope are not equivalent 
tothe many-sided life, and it cannot be denied that her 
prevailing tone is one of sadness. 

“ Excelsior" is very well treated in Portfolio, but it is 
questionable if the writer has brought out the root idea of 
the piece. Although some of the thoughts would seem 
to harmonize with the conception of the success and failure 
of ambition, yet the poem has a teaching more lofty 
than that. The writer seems to have ignored in her 
analysis the lines, 

‘“‘ And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
“ Excelsior !"' 

Neither ambition nor the failure of ambition is taught 
in such a voice from the sky. We have our own opinion 
on the subject, but the writer of " Excelsior" will be less 
benefitted by it, than by endeavouring to make out the 
truth for herself. There are few things that are more 
worthy of study than the thoughts of our poets. 

It was found necessary last year to admonish the Vau- 
derbilt Observer concerning the literary fitness for public- 
ation of some of its articles. That admonition needs to 
be repeated, while the Observer is on the whole, a reason- 
able good journal, yet the carelessness of its editors per- 
mits to appear at times, compositions which are, to speak 
mildly, schoolboyish. Such a production is ‘ Melancholy” 
in No. 3. Perhaps the intentions of the writer were good, 
but almost every line reveals the hterary freshman. It is 
necessary to specify. The writer is not yet out of the 
region of figurative speech. No one should talk in prose 
about ‘nature with lavish hand,’ or ‘the flow of the tide 
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of human passions.’ It cannot seem strange to us ‘to see 
people despondent’ if we have eyes in our heads; and 
‘every one ought todo all in their power’ is ungram- 
matical. More than all this, though it may sound a harsh 
judgment, the article contains less sentiment than senti- 
mentality. 

Acta Victoriana has modified the color of its cover. tt 
has also modified the exuberance of its personal 
column, Both of these are improvements. It may be 
still more improved if it is broad enough to find room for 
some of the crispness and vigor of the late Astrum 
Alberti. The address of Principal Nelles is well worth 
reading. 

Knox College Monthly, King's College Record and Dal- 
housie Gaxette have also been received, the last of which 
contains the address of Dr. Alexander, the new Professor 
of English Literature. 


ALMA MATER, 


HE meeting of the Alma Mater Society on the even- 
ing of November 2gth was characterized by an un- 
usually large attendance. This was due, no doubt, to the 
fact thatin addition to that being the night for the receiv. 
Ing of nominations of contestan s for office, for the en- 
Sing year, there was also important business in con- 


nection with the initation of the freshmen in medicine, a 
Matter which had been neglected till it was uncomtor- | 


aw near to an impossibility before the el- ctions, with- 
fee Straining the constitution. On account of these coun- 
€ attractions, the medical students decided to dispense 
With their Asculapian Society and attend Alma Mater 
en masse. After a short, but rather vigorous discussion 
Over the manner in which the freshn:en were to be made 
members, arrangements were atrived at, and they were 
admitted, After a few matters of minor importance had 
received attention, the mectii g was thrown open for nomi- 
Nations, Rev. D. J Macdo.imell, M.A., B.D., °58, of St. 
Andrew's Church, Toronto was unanin ously chosen to 
fill the office of Honorary Picsident. lor the presidency, 
two candidates, H. B. Mowat, B.A,, ‘81, and Jas. A. 
Brown, B.A,, 83, had been nominated, when Dr. Heral:l 
he a letter from Mr. Brown in which he stated his re- 
ropes to contest the election with any one, and so, rather 
aan allow the office to fall to Mr. Mowat without a 
struggle, William Spankie, {3.A., '32, a medico, was 
nominated as his opponent. For the offices of first and 
Second vice, there were three applicants, W. J. Kidd, ’85, 
an Geo. W. Mitchell, ‘85, from Arts, and W.C. D. 
ead 185. from Medicine. The candidates for the Sec- 
a oe Ny were Jos. Foxton, 86, and Fred. M. Young, ‘86 ; 
hou” Dunning, '87, opposed J. J. McLennan, ‘87, for 
e office of Treasurer. For committeemen, two, A. A. 
oe and H. Burdette, were chosen from the Medicals, 
nd A. D. Cartwright, Gordon J. Smith, Salt Richards 
and E. Pirie fromthe different classes in Arts. The 
meeting adjourned, after the retiring President, Dr. 
Herald, had delivered a short address, 


THE ELECTIONS, 


_ The week between the nominations and the elections 
Is always a busy one for cand.dates and their supporters. 
Each interested man has his own little wire to pull.. Each 
Candidate, whether he has ever spoken in public before 
or not, has to stand before that most critical of all audi- 
ences, a band of students, and explain just why he wants 
the office, why he should get it, and why the other man 


_ This year, in compa 





; where his vote was 


| reward in the shape of 





oo aa ee 





should not, what he will do with it if he does get it, etc. 
rison with last, was not characterized 
by any bitterness. Early in the campaign, Mr. Brown 
decided to re-enter the field, and Mr. Spankie resigned 
in his favour. Mr. Mitchell too, having re-considered 
the matter, declined to run, and henceforth the contest 
between Mr. Kidd and Mr. Clark was merely for the 
position of first Vice-President. Mr. Burdztte also, 
possibly on account of his lameness, declined to enter the 
race, but with these exceptions, those who had been nomi- 
nated carried 01 the campaign. The elections took place 
on Saturday, December 6th, in Ontario Hall. The voter 
received his batlot from the treasurer, Mr. Ryan, marked 
uited him best, and entered the polling-booth. 
ecorded. by the Secretary, Mr. Car- 
michael, who was assisted by two scrutineers, Messrs. 
Storms and Miller fron Medicine and Arts respectively. 

d up at the end of each hour. 

‘The polls were open from 2p.m,, until g p.m, when, on 
summing up results, it was found that the follo wing candi- 
dates, as reported in our last issue, had been elected : 


Prestpent.--H. B. Mowat, B. A. 
First VICE PRESIDENT. —W. J. Kidd. 
Seconn VICE-PRESIDENT.~ W.C. D. Clark. 


SecreTaRY.—Joseph Foxton. 
TREASURER. —H. N. Dunning. 
Commitren. —Gor ton Snith, Silt Richards, Edwin 


Pirie. 
The usual speeches were delivered and the crow. dis- 


itas it s 


Reports were poste 


persed. 

The Society ha’ 
a man eminently 
Cameron, ‘85, an¢ 


d been unanimous in choosing as critic 
qualified for the position, Mr. Chas. J. 
]so as far as that office was con:erned 
there was no contest whatever. This was the case also 
with the Assistant Secretaryship, none being found to 
oppose the daring Freshman, Wm Rankine. 

Diring the evenin { of the election, an outburst of en- 
thusiam was occasior ed by the receipt of a telegram con- 
taining the information that our boys had succeeded in 
retaining the championship for Queen's in the Association 
match with the Torontos. A blow was struck while the 
iron was hot, by some enthusiasts present, and it is more 
than probable that the victors will receive a substantial 

a banquet to be held shortly."* 





“PERSONALS. - 














EV. E. D. McLAREN, M.A.,B.D., ‘70, preached the 
R University sermon n C snvocation Hall on the 23rd 
ultimo. 


oun M. SHERtock, ‘85, is daily adding to his laurels 
alist, both at home and abroad, At a recent con- 
a, he was received with great ap- 
encored. 


as a vocalist, 
cert given in Ottaw 
plause and repeatedly 





Hersert M. McCuaice, B.A., '84, in the role of Assist- 
ant Master of the High School, is endeavoring to bring 
up the youth of the Village of Williamstown, in the way 


they should go. 

Hew Ramsey Durr, M.D.,'84, Newburgh, last month 
took unto himself a true companion and a reasonable 
wife from among, mirabile dictu, the Strange daughters of 
Kingston, that she should share the glories and wealth of 
his practice. Good luck, long life, and all manner of 


prosperity be with them. 








ALEXANDER McLerop, B.A., '83, until recently teach- 
ing school in Agathe, Manitoba, but who 1s now studying 
law in Winnipeg, would seem from his poetry in another 
column, to have made up his mind not always to paddle 
his own canoe. 

Geo. Paxton YounG, LL.D., '82, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, in Toronto University, has won renown through- 
out the scientific world, for Canada, himself and his Alma 
Mater, by succeeding in solving equations of the fifth 
and sixth degrees. which for the last hundred years have 
been held to be insolvable. His solutions have been sub- 
jected to every conceivable test by the best mathema- 
ticians of America, and in every case the result has been 
satisfactory. . 


Sir WititiaM Youna, LL.D., 81, Halifax, N.S., has re- : 


igned the Chairmanship of the Board of Governors for 


Dalhousie University, a position he has held since the | 


year 1863. In resiyning, he severs a connection with the 
College, as a member of this Board, which has extended 
over 36 years. It is needless to speak of the regret felt 
by every friend of Dalhousie, in thus loosing a man of his 
ability, and who command sat once the respect and love 
of all. 





The third year students having learned of the death of 
Mr. James Rattray's only child, which occured about a 
month after the death of his first child, and being de- 
sirous of sympathizing with him in his affliction, met 
on Monday morning, and exfressed their sympathy for 
Mr. Rattray in the following words: 
a 
Mr, JAMES RATT&AY, 

. Dear Fellow Student— 


We, the membe.s of the Junior year, desire to express 
our heart felt sorrow for you and Mrs. Rattray, in this 
second heavy bereavement which you have sustained 
within such a short time, in the loss of your only remain- 
ing child, and earnestiy hope that the same Divine Provi- 
dence which has seen ht to afflict you may also sustain 
you in this the hour of your sore trial. 

O. BENNET, 


Signed on behalf of the Class, 4 E. Ryan, 


{ J. J. Asuron. 
Queen's College, Dec. 8, 1884. 


Sa a ar ERED 
+DE NOBIS VOBILABUS.+ 


THE SOLILOQUY OF AN A.M.& CANIDATE, 


“To run or not to run?” That is the question: 

Whether 'tis grander of a man, to su f:r 

The cuts and slander of opposing Vires— 

The snubs and insults of ambitious anglers, 

Or to come ont against these office seekers, 

And by opposing, crush them ? To stand !—to win ! 

"Tis good: and in success to triumph o'er 

The powers of evil, and the thousand cunning tricks 

That men devise !—'tis a grande finale 

That's worth the trouble: to stand! to win: 

To win! perchance a protest—aye, there’s the rub. 
Chemistry class-room. Prof.—‘ I will now treat,” etc. 

Medical, (half aroused by the familiar sound)—‘ Good 

f'r you, ol’ boy,” 





Marriage increases the papa-lation of the country. 


A little four-year old said to his mother last week :— 
Mother, “ I believe God'thinks I’m dead.” “* Why ?” asked 
mother, somewhat astonished at the remark. “* Cause I 
haven't said my prayers for a week.""—Ex. 





“ Mother, may I go out to ride?" 
‘Yes, my darling daughter, 

But don’t come home the coachman's bride 
Unless you feel you oughter."—Ex, 








“Is Mr. Matthew Arnold lecturing here to-night ?” asked 
| stranger of the ticket seller. 
jp 8 Yes, sir. Do you want a seat,” 
| Yes if you please.” 
He was handed the ticket, and as he started to go the 
' gentleman at the box office remarked: 
| «Please go up stairs as quietly as you can, sir; the 
; audience is asleep.""—Ix. 





An old Vermont farmer who went down to visit Boston 
returned and told his wife there “ was the long waistedest 
girls he ever seed in his life down thar.’ He caught 
sight of a few with Mother Hubbards on.—Ex. 





: The Spencerian system is nothing but a philosophy o 
| epithets and phrases, introduced and carried on with an 
; unrivalled solemnity and affectation of precision of style, 
concealing the loosest reasoning and the haziest inde 
finiteness on every point except the bare dogmatic nega- 
tion of any knowledge or knowing author of the uni- 
| verse.—The Edinburgh Review. 





—O ye philosophical Juniors! 
matter. What is matter ? 


What is mind? No 
Never mind. 





Quoted for the benefit of the gentlemen in Divinity Hall. 


“In man or woman, but far more in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
All affection."'"—Cowper, 


The recent foot-ball game between Yale and Wesleyan 
resulted in a victory tor Yale. The Wesleyan team play- 
ed aplucky game. During the contest one man had his 
side stove in, one had his wrist broken, another had his 
| knee wrenched and a fourth had an ankle sprained, 





| Yale holds the triple championship in base ball, foo 
ball and lawn tennis. 


Compulsory gymnasium work for under-class men at 
Princeton, 


BELAGCHOLLY Days. 
Chilly Dovebber with its boadigg blast 
Dow cubs and strips the beddow add the lawd, 
Eved October's suddy days are past — 
Add Subber’s gawd ! 


Farewell, by cherished strollings od the sward, 
Greed glades and forest glades, farewell to you: 
With sorrowigg heart I, wretched and forlord, 
Bid you—achew! !! 
For the Freshmen—a musical test. ‘If your fiancee 
shows a marked predilection for Strauss, you may set her 


; down as frivolous; for Beethoven, as cross; Liszt, aS 


ambitious ; Verdi, sentimental; Mozart, prudent; Offen - 
bach, giddy ; Wagner, crankish.” 








saci genet w+ 
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OR a number of years past the students 
~ Of the Royal have had their annual 
dinner. That these are enjoyable affairs 
No one who has ever attended one will 
deny, They are more, however. They 
are of great benefit to the students and also 
to the professors. At them students and 
Professors meet more as equals than is 
Possible otherwise. Whatever the students 
feel could be improved about the Royal, 
what they think are hardships in the re- 
quirements of the College or the Council, 
they can there ventilate and express their 
Opinions upon. The professors thus learn 
the sentiments of the students upon various 
matters connected with medical education, 
and this is the best source. The laws which 
S80vern medical education affect the students. 
The students, therefore, are the best judges 
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as to whether these laws are wise restric- 
tions, or unfair and harassing requirements. 
Having matters of this nature thus brought 
to their notice the professors will think over 
them, and, if they deem it advisable, have 
them changed so as not to press unfairly on 
any one. Some questions which were thus 
brought up at the last annual dinner we in- 
tend to discuss later on. Our main object 
in speaking of these gatherings at present is 
to ask the question: If these annual re- 
unions are of such benefit to the medical 
students, why would not similar ones be of 
advantage to the arts students? Perhaps 
some one will say there are so many arts 
students that you could not get a place in 
the city large enough in which to dine them, 
Well, grant this to be true. Why, then, 
could not the various years hold class sup- 
pers? We would like to see either plans 
tried. Besides the benefits already referred 
to as flowing from these gatherings we be- 
lieve that a better feeling would be created 
between professors and students, anda kind- 
lier and more permanent friendship engen- 
dered among the students themselves. Let 
the arts boys move in the matter, if not as a 


body, by classes. 

T is most sincerely to be hoped that the 

new officers of the Alma Mater Society 
will do their utmost to increase the interest 
taken by the students in the weekly (we were 
near writing weakly) meetings of the society. 
For some time past, no one has endeavoured 
to dispute the fact that the Alma Mater as a 
debating and literary society, has to all in- 
tents and purposes ceased to exist. What 
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we now have is a periodical meeting of a | tion, and we believe that he will do his ut- 
corporal’s guard of students, a couple of | most to carry out this intention, of making the 
whom have been attracted by true interest | society a literary and debating society in the 
in the society, while the remainder have | truest sense of the term. This he can do if 
come for want of something better to do. | he receives the support of the students, not 
These spend a long time in useless wrangling | otherwise. Surely the students of Queen’s 
over some point of very minor importance, | are not so blind to their own interests, as 
wasting the greater part of the evening with | well as to those of the Alma Mater, as to 
business which might have been transacted | allow this attempt at reform to prove a 
in less than one-half the time, and when the | failure. 
debate is called for there is a simultaneous 
rush for the door by those who have come HE Torontos have claimed the cham- 
merely “ for fun.” The consequence is that pionship of the Central Football As- 
the room is all but cleared, and the debate sociation, and, not unnaturally, the fail sup- 
has to be postponed “until next evening,” | Potts their claim, Before entering upon a 
which really amounts to a postponement defense of the Queen’s University Club in 
sie aie. their claim of the championship it will be 
This is a deplorable state of affairs, and | well to correct what we will assume was an 
will no doubt seem astonishing to our gra- | unintentional misrepresentation of fact on 
duates, who call to mind the Alma Mater | the part of the Mail. In its issue of Mon- 
Society in its palmy days, when the students | day, Dec. 22nd, it states that the Queen’s 
had an eye to something beyond mere book | club had played but one match in the Associ- 
work cram. Surely it must become ap- ation ties, namely, that with the Torontos. 
parent to every student, who will reflect for | Had the editor never heard of the match 
a moment, that the cultivation of his elocu- | between the clubs of Victoria and Queen’s 
tionary abilities is an affair of no mean im- | Universities? It is said that the Torontos 
portance, no matter what may be the sphere | have lost three a'ternoons and one whole 
of life which he has mapped out for himself | day and were at the expense of travelling 
in the future. This is so plain that we need | to Bowmanville. Against this place Queen’s 
not delay to point out reasons. We admit | loss—one afternoon to play Cobourg—one 
that students may have found very little en- | whole day to play the Torontos, and the ex- 
couragement to attend the meetings of the | pense connected with these matches. We 
past few years, but we do maintain that | think it will be generally acknowledged that 
they have no one to blame but themselves, | the trip to Toronto on the part of Queen's 
No one has made a sustained effort to bring | and the expense thereof, would be equal to 
out the leading students in any numbers, | the Toronto’s trip to Bowmanville including 
Not more than half-a-dozen students in all | expenses and say two of their afternoons. 
can lay claim to having attended the meet- | Against the remaining afternoon sacrificed 
ings with any degree of regularity, and not | by the Torontos, Queen’s can place her 
even that number can claim to have made | afternoon with Victoria. How about ex- 
any preparations for the debates. pense in these two cases? The Mail does 
; It remains with the students to say what | not credit the Torontos with any expendi- 
is to become of the Alma Mater Society this | ture on their matches played in the city of 
season. It must be either sink or swim. | Toronto and we may from that fairly infer 
The new President has expressed his inten- | that they were at none. How was it with 
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Queen’s. The Victorias were in Kingston a 


day and a half—they had with them in all, 


about twenty men. This would cost at the 
least calculation $2.00 per each man, making 
a total of $40.00. Add to this $6.00 for, 


conveyances to bring them to and from the | 


station and to and from the field and $10.00 
in cash handed over to the secretary and 


treasurer of the Victorias, and a like sum | 


- paid to the cricket club for the use of their 
grounds, and you have a total of $66.00. 
Compare this with the Toronto’s outlay for 
matches played in Toronto. The Mail says 
it was nothing and we believe it, because we 
have the experience of the Queen’s team to 
go by. But it may be objected, the Toron- 
to’s were right in not paying any of the 
expenses of visiting teams and Queen’s was 
very foolish to do so. Perhaps Queen’s in 
this case did only as they would be done by, 
they did by Cobourg this year as they did 
by Knox last year and as they are confident 
either Cobourg or Knox would do by them. 


So much for the records of the two clubs | 


claiming the championship. From these 
facts any unprejudiced person can see that 
Queen’s has been to at least as great expense 
in connection with the Association matches 
as the Torontos. 

Now, as tothe Championship, whose is it ? 
Undoubtedly Queen’s, until it is taken from 
them in the only way possible, by beating 
them on the Foot-ball field. 

They won the championship last fall when 
they defeated Knox, and they held it at least 
until the 6th of December last, no one calling 
their claim in question. Not having been 
defeated then, we claim they hold it still. 
Any club having won the Championship 
certainly retains that honor until they are de- 
feated or until they refuse to play. Qucen’s 
have not yet been defeated and they have 
not refused to play, and further, they 
cannot be required to play again until next 
Season. In support of this we refer to No. 


8 of the cup competition rules as published 
' by the Association which limits the time for 

contesting the championship to the first 
| Saturday in December. On that day the 
| Torontos and the champions played and the 
champions were not defeated, and conse- 
quently the cup is still theirs. But it is said 
the Association met and made a new rule 
giving Queen’s the option of going to Toronto 
again and accepting $60 in payment of their 
expenses, or of playing the match in Kings- 
ton, guaranteeing the Torontos the same 
amount for their expenses. Granting this 
was a fair decision on the part of the Associ- 
ation, we still claim the championship for 
Queen's, the Torontos by their non-appear- 
ance in Kingston having forfeited all claim 
upon it even according to their new rule. 
When the decision of the Association was 
forwarded to Queen’s what did they do? At 
once they said to the Torontos come on, 
The Torontos had the word of the Assocj- 
ation that if the game were played in Kings- 
ton the Queen’s club would have to pay 
them $60. This was all the guarantee that 
Queen’s had for their expenses when they 
went to Toronto. 

They were assured that their expensés 
would be paid in full. They accepted that as- 
suranceand went. The Torontos, however, 
knowing how much they contributed to the 
expenses Of Queen’s and how royally they 
entertained them, refuse to accept the word 
of the Association and ask for an additional 
guarantee from Queen’s. We cannot help 
thinking that if the Torontos want the 
championship they had better win it and 
not try to get by quibbling. At the same 
time we think that the honorable way for 
the Association to act would be to pay the 
bill they owe Queen’s before by vote they 
saddle them with more financial obligations 
and legislate them out of the championship, 
Queens is willing and ready to play the 
Torontos or any other club in the Associ- 


1 
1 
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ation whenever and wherever the Associ- 
ation may decide, provided the arrangements 
are not all one-sided, as they are in this case. 
If they are defeated they will yield the 
championship gracefully and congratulate 
the victors. 


>#PORIRY 








A POEM THAT WALT WHITMAN NEVER 
PUBLISHED. 


(We clip the following from the 'Varsity.) 


HE following parody on Walt Whitman’s “ poems” is 

decidedly the best thing of its kind that we have seen 
for some time. It appears in The fate of Mansfield Hum- 
phreys, a novel by Richard Grant White, the well-known 
Shakesperian writer. 

Mr, Washington Adams, who is being passed off at the 
residence of an English nobleman as a typical American, 
produces the piece out of his pocket as ‘one that Walt 
Whitman's never published yet; but I kerry it around,” 
he says, ‘‘ to read sorter b'tween whiles.”” 


I happify myself. 

Lam considerable of a man. Iam some. You are also 
some. Weare considerable; they are all some. 

Put all of you and all of me together and agitate our pat- 
ticles by rubbing us up into eternal smash, and we 
euouls still be some. No more than some, but no 
ess. 

Particularly some, some particularly; some in general, 
generally some; but always some, without mitigation 
distinctly some. 


O eternal circles, O squares, O triangles, O hypothenuses, 
O centres, O circumferences, diameters, radiuses, arcs, 
sines, co-sines, tangents, parallelograms and parallelo- 
pipedons, O pipes that are not parallel, furnace pipes, 
sewer pipes, meerchaum pipes, briarwood pipes, clay 
pipes; O matches, O fire, and coal-scuttle and shovel 
and tongs and fender, and ashes, and dust and dirt! 


O everything! O nothing! 
O myself! O yourself! 
O my eye! 


I tell you thetruth. Salut ! 

Iam not to be bluffed off. No sir! 

I am large, hairy, earthy, smell of the soil, am big in the 
shoulders, narrow in the flank, strong in the knees, 
and of an inquiring and communicative disposition. 

Also instructive in my propensities; given to contempla- 

_ tion; and able to lift anything that is not too heavy. 

Listen to me and I will do you good. 

Loaf with me and T will do you better. 

And if any man gets ahead of me he will find me after 


him. 
Vale ! 





A PARTING WISH. 


N_ Venice, in a narrow court, 
Far from disturbing hands, 
Most graceful carved of Parian stone, 
With moss and ivys overgrown, 
An ancient sun-dial stands, 





A perfect thing in form and use, 
It seems; but in the stone, 

Half hidden by the mosses dark, 

One still may trace the words, ‘I mark 
The sunny hours alone.” 


L’ENVOY. 

In youth, in womanhood, in age, 

Heaven grant thee, for thy part, 
To have and hold as friends of thine 
Those that bear not that fatal line 

Half hidden in their heart. 

BAN. 
—Acta Columbiana, 





OR all that Freedom's highest aims can reach, 
J Is but to lay proportioned loads on each ; 
Hence, should One Order disproportioned grow, 
Its double weight must ruin all below, 
©! then, how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ? 

Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 

Except when fast approaching danger warns ; 

When I behold a factions band agree 

To call it Freedom when themselves are free, 

Each wanton Judge new penal statutes draw, 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law, 
—GoLDsMITH, 


THE STUDY AND PROFESSION OF 
MEDICINE. 
ProFessor Watson, in reply to the toast of “ Queen's 
University,” at the Medical Dinner,spoke as follows :— 





I don't know that anything can make up for the horror 
of having to give an after-dinner speech—for my own 
part I always feel as the victims of the French Revolution 
must have felt as they were journeying in their tumbrils 
to the guillotine,—but if anything could atone for the bad 
quarter of an hour and more which one must go through 
in waiting for his time to come, it is the character of the 
toast to which I have been asked to respond. ‘‘ Queen's 
University” is a name that never fails to call up en- 
thusiasm in the breasts of her sons (applause). At her 
feet they have at least learned to know how little they 
know, they have fought for her and bled for her—in 
pocket if not in person—and they love her accordingly. 
I for one should be sorry tosee her deprived of any 
of her Faculties. A University ought, in my estimation, 
to be the nursing mother of all the liberal arts, and no 
university can be called complete that has lost her head 
or has been amputated cf her right arm. Theology and 
Medicine, as well as the Arts and Law, are essential to 
the completeness, symmetry and fair proportions of the 
body pedagogic. Some people may even think that our 
own university falls so far short of perfection, that her 
right arm, Medicine, and her left arm Law, do not grow 
naturally out of the trunk but are rather superficially 
attached to it, being not so much organs as appendages 
(laughter), and that a fuller tide of life would course 
through her veins were the union of head, trunk and limbs 
more intimate than itis. On that point it is not for me 
to express an opinion, but this I may say, that between 
the staff of the Royal College and the Senate of Queen's 
University there is, and has been, the utmost sympathy 
and cordiality of feeling (applause). Of the Medical 
professors we may say, in language that has now become 
classic: “*We approve of them." (Laughter and ap- 
plause). It is true that in the primeval ages, when as 
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yet the Royal College was not, but formed a component 
part of the central luminary, the molecular agitation 
characteristic of vigorous life was so intense that what 
was then the Medical Faculty was shot out into space, 
and has ever since appeared asa satellite (laughter). I 
should not like to call it a comet revolving in a more or 
less eccentric orbit of its own. I have heard it whispered 
that, at the time of this description, there was between 
the trustees of Queen's and the Medical College a sort of 
—what shall I say ? --dissevrance of sentiment, natural 
under the circumstances, and that for some little time 
thereafter the relations between the two bodies were what 
in the language of diplomacy, would be called ‘ strained.” 
Even in times more recent still the atmosphere has once 
or twice been slightly electric, but I think that these 
difterences of opinion may be called lovers’ quarrels, 
which as everybody knows are only indulged in for the 
pleasure of making up again (laughing and applause). 
Besides the cordial feeling which I share with other 
members of the Senate, I have a special reason for feeling 
warmly to the Royal College. Not many are aware of 
the fact, I fear, but I have had the honor of being 
one of its students myself. Most people, I suppose, have 
at some time or other felt a divine thurst for universal 
knowledge, accompanied by a touching belief in their own 
Capacity to attain to it. This ebullient state of mind, like 
measles or scarle: fever, is a thing that as a rule comes 
to a man only once in a lifetime. My attack of the dis- 
temper was very slight. It occurred to me that as desert 
to the solid food of philosophy, some people think that 
there is no solidity in philosophy, and that we might as 
well try to live on bottled air; but those people are bar- 
barians; they are even more ignorant than you andI; 
They are what Milton calls “dull fools” (laughter). I 
say that it struck me to temper My severer studies with 
such a light and volatile subject as medicine. I began 
with the fascinating study of Anatomy (great laughter), 
and I stuck to it dogged] y —for about three weeks (renewed 
laughter), During that time my occupation was with 
“the bones.” That is the only occasion on which I ever 
tried to rival the negro minstrel in his own line. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes once said that r 

is ‘*condensed poetry.” He referred, 1 presume, to its 
richness of metaphorical allusion. Skeleton, for example, 
now-—-Skeleton! gzéA,w to dry: Could there be a more 
appropiate term thanthat? Jat least found ‘‘ the bones” 
dry enough. What a wilderness of words, what a ‘‘Sar- 
bonian bog” 
his way through! The esoteric love of cervical, dorsal, 
lumbar, socral (great laughter), and the remaining verte- 
bral (laughter and cheers), the multitudinous proceses and 
Sinuses and foramens, which came on in endless file, as the 
spectral descendants of Banquo passed before the eyes of 
Macbeth: the barbaric wealth of such terms as supra- 
Occipital, synumous-temporal, mastoid-temporal ; all these 
keep falling on him ‘thick as autumnal leaves that strew 
the brooks in Vallambrosa," and threaten to bury him 
alive. “The bones’ however, as I soon found, were 
child's play ; when, drawing a long breath of relief, one 
tried to thread the wandering mazes of the nervous sys-em, 
then (cries of Ay, then!) one got some idea of what 
Pious Aeneas meant by “unutterable woe"; then—as 
our German friends say: Ach du lieber Himmel! 1 had 
had enongh of it. Asa relish to more solid food I came 
to the conclusion that Anatomy was a failure, and I sud- 
denly discovered that I had been neglecting my own 
Proper studies. Experientia docet (a voice, ‘I hope it 
has.) Since that eventful period I have always had the 
Profoundest admiration for the assimilative powers of the 
students of medicine (laughter and applause). Gentle- 
men who, in so short a time, are able to explain the whole 


the language of Anatomy | 


of verbiage, the wretched student must force | 


: it all? 


vast ocean of medical knowledge, on whose shores I was 
as achild casting pebbles, call forth my wonder, my ad- 
miration and my pity. I say “ pity’ advisedly, for are 
there not twelve teachers in the Roval College, and is not 
each one of them convinced that his own subject is of 
supreme importance ? (Laughter). I managed to struggle 
through say a sixth part of Anatomy, now multiply six by 
twelve. and you have seventy-two times the amount of 
work that floored me. How can one small head contain 
Like other avocations the profession of medicine 


: has had to submit to the attacks of the satirist, and some- 


' times the shaft has been sped home by those of its own 


i household. 


But despite the sharp lash of satire, Medicine 


‘is a noble avocation, and the recruits to its ranks had 


needs be men of noble nature. To me the physician seems 
the modern knight errant. He is continually called upon 
to scorn delights and live laborious days and too often he 
has to console himself with the reflection that virtue is its 
own reward. The ideal physician is no doubt as seldom 
met with in the flesh as other ideals, but it is much to 
have an ideal at all, much more to try to fashion one’s 
life ih its image. I trust that the young men who are soon 
to go out from us with the stamp of the university upon 
them will strive to rise to the dignity of their noble tele 
sion. And it is too much to hope that there may va be a 
golden age when Medicine will no more be curative ae 
only preventive, and when the physician shall have be 
come the health officer, pure and simple engaged mainly 


‘in supervising the hygienic arrangements of our cities 





' if I conclude by expressing a wish, that the 


towns and villages. This physical millenium is no doubt 
very far off. and its shout of victory comes very faintly t 

our longing ears; it may be that it is merely a tea 5 
but even so it is a dream that surely is well worth dre oh 
ing. I trust my medical friends will not take it ill ating 
physicians may undergo euthanasia and at jena ene 


: a thing of the past. (Applause). 





The following sermon was preached by the R 
Herridge, of Andrew's Church, Ottawa, teas 
cation Hall, Nov. 23rd. 


THEY ARE DEAD WHICH SOUGHT THE YOUNG CIILD's Lire 
MAT., 2, 20. : 


ia was the angel message which came to Joseph 
and Mary exiled in Egypt for the sake of the inf. fat 
Christ. Warned by a previous vision of the mbbetron 
designs of the king, they had fled hurriedly in the ight 
from Bethlehem, the quiet village of the nativity, scent! 
be filled with wecping over the slaughter of the fatosente: 
Herod was now an old man full of crimes and sorrows, 
Led on by reckless ambition and ungovernable jealous 
he had reached at length a throne of lonely splendor bye 
long course of cruelty and murder. The scribes and 
rulers, the members of the Sanhedrin, the High Priest 
his three sons, his beautiful wife Marianne the only being 
he ever seemed to Jove, became in turn the victims of bis 
suspicious hatred and guilty fear. Growing age seemed 
only to develop the dark and brutal instincts of his 
nature. Haunted by the speeches of his murdered wif, 
and murdered sons, maddened by ominous rumour acd 
vain remorse, ‘the pitiless monster,” as Josephus calls 
him, was seized in his last days by a bitter ferocity which 
never pitied and never spared. When news reached him 
of the mysterious star in the East, and the visit of the 
wise men to Jerusalem, cloaking his cruel suspicions for 
a time under the guise of religious devotion, he inquired 
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diligently into the meaning of this strange appearance, as 
though he wished to add his homage to this new wonder 
from Heaven. But far otherwise were his thougnts. He 
who had extirpated by cruel murder the last of the As- 
moneans was not likely to sparea descendant of the house 
of David whose birth had been heralded in such an extra- 
ordinary manner, and who had appeared at a time when 
the whole world—great Pan being dead—was looking for 
some emancipator from philosophers which had revealed 
their utter weakness and governments which had degene- 
rated into ruthless tyranny. The Magi did not return to 
minister to the hypocrisy of the royal barbarian. They 
departed to their own country another way. And when 
their mission was fulfilled in the finding of the Christ, 
Joseph took the young Child and His mother and fled 
into the land of Egypt. How long this exile lasted and 
what are its profound suggestions, we need not now 
inquire. At length the tyrant died: the soul of the 
wretched old man, who had been styled the Great, devis- 
ing cruelties even in his last agony, stung by remorse and 
fear, consumed by his own debauches, went forth with 
a shudder into the awful darkness. Men breathed more 
freely now that he was gone, and the day of his death 
became a national festival, God spoke by His angel to 
the exile in that hostile land, bidding him return again to 
his native country: ‘Arise, and take the young child and 
his mother and go into the land of Israel, for they are 
dead which sought the young child's life.” 

In the stirring events of this piece of history we have 
mirrored the two opposing spirits which seek for admi- 
ration in the hearts of men. The message of the angel 
is not only a statement of what is past, but a prophecy of 
what is to come in the ultimate overthrow of everything 
which seeks to destroy Christ and His Gospel and the 
ultimate triumph of the Babe of Bethlehem over the 
whole wide world. In sharp antagonism we have pre- 
sented the two claimants for kingly sway,—the false king 
tottering to his overthrow in the splendid palace, the true 
King whose kingdom shall have no end, cradled in the 
lowly manger. Either Herod or Christ must rule the 
world and rule our hearts to-day. There is no room for 
compromise or divided mastership, Ye cannot serve God 
and Mammon. 

We need not be surprised that the advent of Christ 
should produce a stormy conflict of thought and action 


which in different forms has continued to manifest itself | 


at every period of the world’s history. Evil is not a 
necessary part of human development. It is absolutely 
unauthorized in the creation of God, and should have 
slept forever ‘‘in the night of possibility.” But all its 
latent powers which had seemed to grow torpid in the 
congenial atmosphere of a universal corruption were 
roused to life by the appearance of the Christ, and the 
eternal antagonism between good and evil made sharply 
manifest. It was impossible that a new religion claiming 
such absolute authority over the heart and conscience of 
men should make its entry into the world unshatlenged, 
or should maintain itself through all the successive 
changes of human thought without undergoing the most 
rigid investigation. ‘The history of Christianity is a his- 
tory of unending strife. 
and persistent opposition which it has encountered in a 
thousand different forms at the various epochs of its first 
beginnings and the strength of the Empire which was 
arrayed against it; the enticements which threatened 
internal weakness and seemed to leave it an easy prey 
to designing rulers; the intolerant ecclesiasticism of a 
later time working in the name of Christianity and yet 
striking a Dlow at every one of its essential principles; 
the coarse effrontery and blatant atheism of the last cen- 
tury; the covert sneer, the open reviling, the sad denial 
which are the Herods of the present time,—when we 


When we remember the fierce | 


; circumstances. 





remember these things, and behold the Kingdom of the 
Christ still flourishing and growing upon the earth, we 
echo the language of the wise Kabvi uttered more than 
eighteen hundred years ago: ‘If this counsel or this 


i work be of man, it will come to nought; but if it be of 


God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found to 


fight against God!" 


In order to see the verification of the angel's word in 
the course of human events, it will be necessary to trace 
in brief the history of Christianity in the world, and so 
exhibit some of the leading forms in which the Herod- 
spirit of extermination has made itself manifest. At the 


| very outset we are forced to notice the wonderful growth 


of the new religion in the face of the most unfavourable 
It came into a world full of all the 
abominable impurities of heathenism, and had to contend 
not merely with the opposition of unregenerate hearts, 


| but with the new intellect of a critical and investigating 


age. We see Christianity, like the bright star which was 
its herald, dawning in the midst of a universal darkness, 
The birth of Christ is revealed first of all to humble 


| shepherds, and His Gospel at once allies itself with the 


weak and feeble things of the world sothat not many wise, 
not many noble, not many mighty are called, but such as 
the Philippian jailor, the slave of Colosse, the humble 
fishermen of Genneseret. It has no strength of armies. 
no glittering splendour, no earthly reward. It is lighted 
only by the light which comes from heaven, and speaks of 
new hopes, new joys, new ambitions, a new kingdom of 
which the world had never dreamed before. Im- 
perial Rome arose to crush the nascent heresy. The 
record of the early Christians might be written in blood, 
Nearly all the original propagators of the new faith 
perished by unnatural deaths, Persecution followed 
persecution through all quarters of the vast empire 
whither the hated sect had made its way. The sting of 
satire and the voice of calumny were added to the under 
force of arms, and to name the name of Christ became an 
insult to the mighty Pantheon only to be avenged by a 
dark cell in the Mamertine or a cruel daath in the arena. 
Yet in spite of the unwearied opposition of the mistress 
of the world, Christianity continued to spread and the 
history of its growing influence became in effect the 
history of the progress of mankind. Even the literary 
efforts of its first opponents obtain an undeserved remem- 
brance onlv as they are quoted in the triumphant repu- 
tations which were called forth against them, At length 


; no later than the fourth century, Christianity became the 


recognized and established religion of the Roman Empire 
and the last cry of expiring heathenism is heard in the 
well-known confession of the Emperor J ulian: ‘Thou &ast 
conyuered, O Galilean!’ And here avother form of trial 
ensued, By the unnatural union of church and state 
enfeeblement began gradually to manifest itself. The 
stalwart heroism of earlier times seemed to be in danger 
of passing away, and would have passed away had not 
renewed opposition called it into fresh life. For it is 
profoundly true ofthat period as of many subsequent 
ones, that Christianity has suffered more from the hy- 
pocrisy and diffidence of its professed friends than from 
the strength and malice of its enemies. It was by the 
kiss of Judas that the Son of Man was betrayed. The 
religion of the lowly Nazarene whose kingdom was not of 
this world seemed ill-attired in the robes of purple and 
fine linen which adorned the royal palaces. Internal 
controversy disturbed the church and finally rent it 
asunder. Elaborate theologies were formulated and 
then quarreled over as though they had been the very 
bread of life, and hierarchical pretensions gradually de- 
veloped till the whole church was under the bondage of a 
rigid ecclesiasticism. The Herod-spirit of extermination 
seemed to have passed over to those who professed to 
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worship Christ but who like the false monarch who was 
their prototype were really bent upon destroying Him. 
Christ's enemies became the men of His own house, and 
a new sad proof of the supernatural origin of Christianity 
was afforded by the failure of misguided controversy and 
narrow aims to shake it from its firm foundation. From 
these bitter trials Christianity again emerged to shine 
with greater lustre than ever in the glorious era of the 
Reformation. Every student of history knows in what 
malignant forms the spirit of Herod manifested itself at 
that time; how the Anti-Christian power which in earlier 


ages had lodged itself in Pagan Rome reappeared with | 


still more subtle energy in Papal Rome, from whoseVati- 
can the thunderous Anathemas seemed to echo through 
the whole world. We remember how the way was pre- 
pared for the great awakening by men like Huss, Sa- 
vonarola, Wyclift, “the morning Star of the Reforma- 
tion,” till Luther appeared to meet the claims of the 
Church by an appeal to the inalienable rights of the 
individual conscience. All the old tyrannies were re- 
peated. Thousands of noble men perished in the dun- 
geon, at the stake, upon the field of battle. The blood o1 
the martyrs became the seed of the church, and the blind 
fury which went forth to its work of indiscriminate 
slaughter was utterly baffled in the attempt to extirpate 
the spirit of Christ from mankind. The voung child had 
found a safe asylum from the furious assaults of pride 
and iniquity and the strength of the enemy was spent in 
vain. ‘The Herod-power which sat upon the world’s 
throne was mocked, not of the wise men who came from 
far and near to lay their treasures at the young child’s 
feet, but mocked by God who fulfilled the prediction 
made of old time against those who would attempt to 
overthrow the kingdom of His Son: “He that sitteth in 
the heavens shal! laugh; the Lord shall have them in 
derision.” With the birth of modern philosophy, another 
epoch of opposition begins. The world had not yet 
learned the sublime lesson which the Magi taught, that 
the wisdom of earth may well acknowledge the wonder of 
Heaven, and that science finds her true goal when guided 
by the Divine light she falls in humble adoration at the 
feet of Christ! A malignant and virulous current of 
criticism began to manifest itself in the literature of the 
day. Men spoke of Christ and wrote of Christ in a man- 
nerat which the scepticism of our time would honestly 
shudder. A spirit of cold, unsympathetic analysis of the 
Divine life and mission is succeeded, especially in France, 
by the outbreak of turbulent passion and undisguised 
hatred of the Nazarene which led at length to the enthrone- 
ment of the goddess of Reason in the person of a prosti- 
tute, and the fearful Nemesis of Anti-Christian principles 
in the horrors of the French Revolution. Then as we 
advance to our own century we find the destructive spirit 
manifesting itself in what seems a much less repellant 
form, but one which really strikes at the very heart of 
Christ and seeks to rob Him of all those attributes which 
make Him the real Saviour of the world. The rude 
attacks of Voltaire and Paine are exchanged for a subtle 
Scepticism which reduced both the testimony of the 
Gcspels and the testimony of the human heart to forms of 
unreliable fiction. Paulus eliminates the miraculous from 
the story of the Evangelists, attributing the idea of the 
Supernatural to the grossest ignorance, and so destroying 
at a blow the Divine mission of the Son of God. Strauss 
arose subsequently as the exponent ofa mythical interpre- 
tation, the Gospel history being in his view nothing more 
than the adaptation of a narrative to preconceived ideas ; 
so that Christ is an ordinary person whom national 
Prejudice or pious expectation had magnified into an ideal. 
And later still we have Rénan who in an undertone of 
real sadness declares his disbelief in the grounds of reve- 
lation and his forced dissent from those Christian saints 


| 
i 





; rank rebellion and fierce enmity. 
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whose characters he regards as the purest in the world, 
Here we have antagonism which though pronounced is 
not bitter,—the mournful spectacle of doubt mingled with 
despair. In our own day the Anti Christian spirit mani- 
fests itself in a variety of forms from the Secularism of 
the masses to the Agnosticism and Pantheism of the 
philosophers. It is true that the abuse and calumny of 
earlier ages have passed away except on the lips of those 
ignorant demagogues whose Coarse blasphemy is its own 
reputation. The Herod spitit does not seem to manifest 


| itself in the blind fury of indiscriminate slaughter, There 


is even the semblance of worship sometimes at the Holy 
Shrine of Christ. But at heart none the less, there is 
Not merely in the 
thoughtless outcry of the mob always ready to follow the 
most blatant leader, but in the subtle inuendoes of the 
would be sages, in the frequent tendency of current 
thought, in the materialistic earthiness of this modern 
age, the name the Christ is blasphemed and His right 
denied to a universal kingship over the lives of men, 

And what has been the result of all this continned 
opposition to Christ and His Gospel? Surely by this 
time it must be stamped out altogether, for it has been 
subjected to every kind uf attack which human hatred and 
subtlety could devise, or human power carry into execu- 
tion. No system which has contended for supremacy in 
the hearts of men has ever encountered so much Hepa 
and bitter opposition, for it has been the supreme irony of 
history that the Saviour came unto His own, and His ue 
received him not, but rather echoed in a thousand forms 
the outery of the brutal Judaean mob, crucifying the S a 
of God afresh and putting Him to an open shame Yet 
Christ and His Gospel have not yet begun to show the 
symptoms of decay and dissolution. ‘The attack has b . 
more than met not by weaf-ons of like construction but 
by the irresistible force of Divine Truth Men | ol a 
upon the feeble beginnings of Christianity and though a 
first that it was scarcely deserving of serious attract 4 
But when the stone cut of the mountains without hands 
began to grow inysteriously, the world-monarchies ified 
to crush it and tried in vain. The young child seemed t 
lead a charmed life, for persecution and bloodshed Shite 
destroying His followers, served only to extend His in- 
fluence over the hearts of men. And when the violetice 
of the pen succeeded the violence of the sword the attack 
was equally a futile one. Neither gross calumny no 
subtle inuendo; neither blind prejudice nor entre t 
superstition; neither the coarse effrontery of the vul : 
nor the cold denial and mournful silence of philoso Shy 
has disturbed the majestic sway at Christ the I ord The 
history of opposition has been one of complete failure fi : 
first to last. The angel-voice is true in fact as it shall be 
true in prophecy :—‘t They are dead—thev shall die Be 
seek the young child's life.” i ae 

And what is the reason of this strangest phenomenon 
in all history, the decay and death of the spirit of Herod 
and the immortal youth of the spirit of Christ ? The 
answers of infidelity are manifestly insufficient. Gibbon’s 
well-known reasons might possibly explain a momentary 
triumph but not a continuance through all the changeful 
centuries. For while the years come and go, Christ re. 
mains the same yesterday and to-day and forever, 
striking the roots of His glorious Gospel ever more dee ly 
into the soil of human hearts, and gradually diffusin nie 
heavenly brightness which hung at first above the Be . 
at Bethlehem over the whole wide world. There Sa 
some deeper reason for the failure of anti-christian prin- 
ciples, for they have everything as it seemed in its feoeue 
and a Gospel of merely human origin would have suc. 
cumbed long ago to the crushing opposition which it 
encountered everywhere, and would have been interesting 
only to the student of history as an effete system which 
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had proved its utter weakness, and had vainly striven to | 
find a place in the heart and conscience of mankind, 

These Anti-Christian efforts have been unavailing be- 
cause of the character of Christ Himself. 


No one in all the range of history has ever been subject- 
ed to stich keen and relentless criticism, or has endured 
so much calumny and misrepresentation, Blinded by 
prejudice and hatred his own countrymen accused him of 
blasphemy and the whole Roman world was prepared to 
take arms against his system as a rank profanation and a 
poiitical heresy. Writers of many shades of thought . 
employed themselves in minimizing all His beneficent | 
actions and reducing His unique virtue to a mere matter of 
expediency. Scurrilous insinuations followed one upon 
another, and the life the pure man-was presented through 
the haze of impurity in which it was regarded. Later 
still a series of Christs were given to the world; a mythi- | 
cal Christ, a rationalistic Christ, an intellectual Christ, ; 
a perfect-man Christ. Here He is shadowy and afar off; 
there we almost seem to see him, now we have just 
touched the hem of His garment. Yet amid all these 
phases of thought and feeling, Christ remained unchang- 
ing, the one luminous figure in the middle of the deepen- 
ing gloom. Even scepticism has now confessed what 
it must long have felt, that whatever Christ may or may 
not be He is not guilty of conscious fraud. He could not 
have built up on immortal foundation a principle of 
morality from which the regeneration of the world pro- | 
ceeds, nor could a number of ignorant, untruthful men 
have fabricated the details of a life which in its unique 
sublimity transcends the wildest visions of the facts, the 
noblest thought of the philosophers. The character of 
Christ is untouched by all the centuries of rebuke and 
criticism. Pilate’s confession has become universal, ‘‘We 
find no fault in Him.” He is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners. Looking along the low plane of | 
their restricted vision, it may be enough for some forget- 
ing their -hostility in genuine admiration to cry, “ Ecce 
Homo!" “Lo! the man!" Be it ours reverently raising 
a grateful eye to Heaven to cry, ‘Ecce Deo!” * Lo, the 
God!? Anti-Christian efforts have been unavailing also 
because the evidences of the Truth are found on exami- 
nation to be satisfactory and convincing. The wise men 
who laid their treasures at the feet of the wondrous Babe 
are but a type of those who in every age have looked and 
wondered and adored. Christianity has commended 
itself to the most enlightened understandings. It gives 
no encouragement to ignorant superstition or base cre- 
dulity. It stands forth in the full sunshine, challenging 
investigation and bidding all men behold its majestic 
proportions and its lofty aim. The great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, keen in intellect, warm in heart, is but the first 
of that countless list of noble men who discerning the life 
of Christ have known in whom they have believed. All 
the influences of early training may have been unfavor- 
able , prejudice and bigotry may have opposed for a long 
time the entrance of the light; but in spite of these things 
the world's giant minds have confessed the transcendant 
power of the Man of sorrows, and have entered the king- 
dom of heaven with the simple yet sublime faith ofa 
little child. The efforts of criticism to break down the 
evidences of Christianity arc like the efforts of pygmies 
to overthrow the everlasting hills. With foolish glee 
they may hold up a little fragment—a temporary accretion 
upon the surface of the solid rock—and imagine forsooth ! 
that they have made a splendid conquest ; but the tower- 


ing mountain rising high into the clouds above, mocks 
them with the majesty of its awfu! silence. 


ee the most conspicuous failure of anti-christian 
er ee isin the attempt to construct something which 
shall take the place of Christianity in human life. Sup- 





posing the murderous designs of Herod-faction could be 
successful and the young child’s life destroyed, what 
King and Hero shall we have in Elis stead? Where shall 
we look for another Gospel! of hope and inspiration? To 
this question so fair and natural, no adequate answer has 
been returned. We wait in vain for something which shall 


| supplant the monstrous superstition of Christendom. 
| Remove the Divine ideal of the Gospel, and the constant 


and painful search after another has proved itself an 
utterly futile one. To ajl the eager cries of the heart of 
men, to all their infinite yearnings after the unseen and 
eternal anti-christian thought has little to say. There is 
power of destruction as it seems —fierce, blustering power, 
working often aimlessly and without avail. But there 
is no verifying power—no power to build up and to save. 
In this regard, of atruth, “They are dead who sought 
the young child’s life." And the anti-christian thought of 


' to-day virtually recognizes this utter impotence. The 


loud shout of ignorant triumph with which the world 
echoed in the past, is being succeeded by tones of sadness 
anc often of despair. Tne Macbeth of unbelief hath 
murdered sleep. The scepticism of our time is essentially 
pessimistic, and it can only emerge from its position by 
ignoring those solemn truths whlch are written deep in 
the universal conscience of mankind. Disappointment 
in the present if not counteracted by hope for the future 
may settle into the conviction that the world is but 


“ One desert 
Barren and cold, on which the wild waves break, 
But nothing rests save carcases and wrecks, 
Rocks and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness,” 


and O, we cannot believe even if we would, that sin is 
merely a misfortune resulting from environment, or the 
abnormal action of molecular forces in beings who are 
pure automata. We cannot believe that the thought of 
a Nemesis of evil, slow-footed but sure,—the dread of 
something after death—is the wild fiction of a diseased 
understanding. We cannot believe that the appointed 
goal of mankind is a Nirvana of oblivion where conscious 
personality shall be forever destroyed. August prophecies 
arise within us,—-prophecies of immortality and eternal 
life. The pessimism of Herod can be cured only by the 
optimism of Christ who without detuding by false hopes 
lays down the truth of two stupendous facts; the sin of 
man, and the salvation of God. 

“They are dead which sought the young child's life.” 
That is the ending of wickedness now and always. Great 
armies have come against the young child filled with 
boastful pride and confidence ot victory. By the breath 
of the Lord they have perished in a night; and in the 
morning the angels have cried: ‘“ They are dead which 
sought the young child's life." Infidel books have come 
forth to refute christianity, to show its absurdities, to sweep 
it away from the face of the earth, and soon their weapons 
have grown rutsy from disuse, while the angels have cried: 
‘They are dead which sought the young child’s life.” 
Critics have advanced with keen, malignant eye, and 
bitter hatred rankling in their hearts determined to hunt 
down this monstrous superstition and reveal some better 
Gospel to mankind. But they have only cut themselves 
with their own weapons and have found no grateful con- 
verts to share their sad oblivion. Again the angel-voice 
has cried: ‘‘ They are dead that sought the young child's 
life.’ And it is not reversed for the scientific enlighten- 
ment and literary research of the present day to accom- 
plish a task which has been hitherto impossible. Christi- 
anity has everything to hope for by the gradual diffusionof 
knowledge in regard to the great world of nature and the 
smaller but sublimer world of man. It cannot be long 
before the knell of defeat shall be sounded for those who 
are lifting their voices now against the Eternal Son,when 
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the angel-cry shall be heard once more. “They are dead 
which sought the young child’s life.” 

But is the young child dead? Has He not come forth 
from the brief exile to which the Herod-spirit would fain 
consign him forever, fresh in eternal youth, the light of 
immortality beaming in his eyes. and the power of an 
uuquenchable mission surging like a full torrent through 
His soul? The perennial bloom of which the world-poets 
often dreamed was realized in Him, Christ Jesus ‘ ever 
young and ever fair." In_the vigor of early manhood He 
died upon the cross; but dying to the seen and temporal, 
He liveth to the unseen and eternal. We look upward as 
the cloud receives Him out of our sight, waiting for that 
glad time which is evermore drawing nearer and nearer 
when the Angel-voice to Joseph shall find a grander echo 
in the chorus of great voices in Heaven saying: ‘“ The 
kingdoms of this werld are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of His Christ, and He shall reign forever and 


ever !"” 


SPE: ROYAL: 


ZESCULAPIAN SOCIETY. 


COLLEGE. <. 


ATURDAY evening, Dec. 13th, the members of this So- 
ciety were treated to a lecture on Phrenology,by Prof. 
Burr, practical phrenologist. The attendance was large, 
on account of which an adjourument was made to the art 
building. At eight o'clock Mr. Spankie took the chair, 
and in a few introductory remarks called upon the Jec- 
turer, who, upon rising, was greetel with prolonged 
applanse. Prof, Burr began by stating the particular 
pleasure he enjoyed at his present opportunity of addres- 
sing an audience of college students, as it called to his 
mind many reminiscences of his earlier days. 

He referred in eloquent and pathetic terms to the 
prospects of young men who have received a college train. 
ing. He pointed to the rapid strides of science during the 
last half a century, dwelling particularly on electricity 
and animal magnetism, especially with regard to their 
therapeutical eftects. He said that the latter often re- 
placed medicinal anaesthetics. Here the lecturer sug- 
gested an enlargement on the subject of magnetism; but 
cries of “phrenology--phrenology’’ from the students led the 
professor back to his subject. He said it was only within 
the last fifty years that phrenology had received its just 
amount of attention and claimed for it a place among the 
sciences of this day, based as it is on common sense. He 
did not wish people to think that phrenology could put 
brains where there are none, but he did claim that by the 
aid of phrenology the weak points in a man’s nature could 
be disclosed, and, therefore, his attention directed thereto. 
The lecturer mentioned the name of one gentleman, now 
a medical student, who was thus benefitted. The good 
results of phrenology are purely physiological and depend 
upon the law that use increases while disuse diminishes 
the power of any organ, it matters not whether that 
organ be brain or muscle. The speaker gave vivid illus- 
trations of this law, referring to pugilists, athletes, etc. 

A SECRET. 

At this juncture Prof. Burr said he would unfold a 
secret, because he was in a college. He referred jocu- 
larly to the popular idea of bumpology as being the basis 
of phrenology, but told his hearers the real method of 
Judging of a man’s particular ability, which was by plac- 
Ing the hand on the head and causing the subject to 
Speak; the act of speaking causes a sort of thrill or fre- 
mitus, which is felt by the hand and that part of the 
head at which it is most distinctly felt, the locality of 


| 





: cles. 


greatest cerebral development. This, he claimed, was 
something not generally thought of by the populace 
Measurements, of course, and the general contour of the 
head aided, as well as physiognomy. The lecturer asked 
the audience to nominate a man whose head they would 
like read. After a short excitement the chairman had 
the nomination and the reading of his head provided no 
small share of the evening's amusement, as the professor 
did not hesitate in announcing defects as well as excellen- 
Mr. H, M. Mowat'’s head was next read which 
kept up the fun, and if phrenology be true we ral look 
for a first-rate lawyer in the person of this pen dcaaae 
Mr. A. P. Knight was the next and last who received a 
reading at this meeting, and was pronounced as posers: 


; ing the qualities for a good schoolmaster or professor. 


This closed a somewhat lengthy, but amusing and well 
appreciated lecture. A number of arts students were 
present and enjoyed the sport. 

On motion of Mr. Clark, seconded by Mr. Kyle, a vote 
of thanks was tendered Prof. Burr, after which the 
chairman declared the meeting adjourned till Januar 
roth, 1885. ky 

During the past half session the members of Escula 
pian have been exceptionally astive, and have benefitted 
greatly by their attention to literary matters. The meet 
ings have been weekly instead of fortnightly as former! . 
thus showing the presence of a more scientific class ot 
students, as the papers read before the Society are with 
one or two exceptions like the present, the work f 
students, and no trouble has yet been experienced in ‘ 
curing a speaker. Pro- 

THE HUMAN HEART 

The heart is a muscular organ and, like the brai 
grows most rapidly during the early years of lif "Dr 
Benecke, of Marburg, Germany, has made aime a 
tant statements on its growth. He says the ttease 


; size is greatest and most rapid during the first and 
st ¢ 


second years of life, being at the end of the second 
double what it originally was, and again doubled peneeee 
the second and seventh years. Its increase is then a 
until about the fifteenth year, when it again makes ees 
gress and keeps pace with the advance of the athe 
portions of the system. From the twentieth to the fiffieth 
year the increase is only about .o61 of a cubic inct 
annually. But atter the fiftieth year a slight dinnation 
ensues. In childhood there is no difference in the mile 
and female heart, but after puberty the male hes . 
develops more, and the difference averages from on a 
a half totwa.cubic inches. Roughly speakin x the . 
resembles in size the closed fist of the same parson =e 
ITS FORCE, 


The force, or power of the human heart is greater than 
many persons imagine and investigators have differed 
widely in their calculations of it, but it is generally 
admitted to be not less than fifty pounds, ° 

ITS WORK, 

The necessary work of the heart is great and its unne- 
cessary work sometimes very trying, as a glance at the 
following will show : : 

The ventricles of the heart are estimated to contair 
about 3 oz., and these are emptied at every cardiac heat: 
tho amount of blood in an ordinary-sized man is aba t 
18 Ibs., or 288 oz., thus requiring 96 beats of the heart ‘i 
send it once through the system. Now the average oa 
diac action is 72 beats per minute; or, in other words 
the 18 lbs. of bloo is impelled through the body every 
eighty seconds by this little human force-pump. These 
calculations might be greatly continued, but time and 
space will not permit of it here, Let each one who is not 
acquainted with this part of his body continue and as. 
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tonish himself by learning of the enormous amount of 
work performed by this little organ during lifetime, and I 
will content myself by calling attention to another and 
perdaps more important matter, namely : 


ITS REST. 


Does the heart never become tired, you may ask, or 
dogs it differ from other parts, in that it requires no rest ? 
The answer is that in respect to fatigue, the heart is not 
different to any other organ of the body, but it does differ 
in its mode of rest. When our legs or arms are weary we 
refrain from using them, but to refrain from using our 
heart would be to give up life. The heart, like the spinal 
cord, never sleeps. It is a ceas'ess organ and takes its 
rest in this way; the average number of beats per minute 
we have seen, is 72. Now, when we are in recumbent 
position, the number of beats is diminished by from ten to 


fifteen, the reason being that the body is more nearly , 


level, and therefore the blood more readily reaches its 
destination than if it had to be propelled straight up. 


This is the hearts natural mode of taking rest, and a good | \hom he converses for a few minutes, and then makes 


practical lesson may be ‘earned from a knowledge of | 


those things which modify the heart's action, i.e., which 
either unnecessarily give it more work by depriving it of 
its rest, or which aid it in the performrnce of its duty. 
Now, it is a common observation that a man who has 
been imbibing too freely of alcoholic drinks, does on the 
fol'owing day, experience very unpleasant sensations, shch 
as tanguor, headache, restlesnesss, etc., and why? Just 
because his heart instead of beating ro or 15 beats per 


quired to beat 10 or 15 beats faster, thus being deprived 
of its rest, and fatigued and weakened, for it is a physio- 
logical tact, that alcohol first diminishes and aftewards 
accelerates the heart's action. For the same reason vio- 
lent exercise injurious. The heart's action is always in- 


creased after a meal,and some articles of diet affect it | - 


more markedly than others, strong coffee and tea accele 
rate it and are injurious, whiie tobacco and excessive cold 
are likewise injurious by depressing it. Temperance, 
moderation and regularity are essential for perfect health 
of this organ. 





“Say, Jack, you were at Mrs. Grant's ‘At Home’ last 
Saturday, were’nt you.” ‘Well I should complacently 
inosculate,” said Jack, with the air of one who has im- 
proved on the old version. ‘‘ Didn't you have a pleasant 
afternoon,” I said, without even smiling at Jack's last 
effort, for I do not encourage his circumlocutory style. 
“Oh yes,” he rejoined, ‘only I did not know the ladies 
well enough to spend a very hilarious time. Besides I 
was only introduced to one lady, and of all the rest I was 
only acquainted with one other, to whom I didn't get a 
single opportunity of speaking the whole time I was 
there.” ‘But whose fault was that, Jack? You didn’t 
expect the Doctor to stay at your elbow the whole after- 
noon and watch for the first sign of flagging in your con- 
versation, to say, ‘excuse me, Mr, Man, but if you will 
allow me I think I can introduce you to a young lady who 
will entertain you better than the one with whom you 
have been talking,’ did you?" “Why no,” said Jack, 
somewhat indignantly. “Then why didn't you try to get 
acquainted with some other ladies? Were you not tired 
of talking to that one girl I saw you with, the whole after- 
noon?” “ Yes, I cannot tell a lie, I was," Jack made this 
last remark in italics, “That's good" said I, “you can 
very likely then feel for the poor girl. I saw her face 
wearing a bored look about fifteen minutes after you com- 
menced talking. You didn’t know why her glance kept 
wandering away from your inanimate face to the couples 
whose members were Tapidly interchanging remarks, and 


exchanging places and causing a social circulation, that 
was mentally invigorating; but I knew that she was suf- 
fering from an overdose of Mr. Jack Man.” “Oh that 
will do," said Jack, and his tone was one of deep feeling, 
But I went on." you knew the lady could not get up and 
excuse herself and hint up a new partner, and yet you 
sat there with a brown stone front, and kept away any 
who would have entertained her. Half a dozen such 
hobblers as you would have killed the efforts of even 
such a host and hostess as Doctor and Mrs. Grant, but 
happily there were’nt that ‘many of you, and you only 
spoiled the afternoon for one girl this time, but what 
will you do the next time?” ‘Stay away,” said Jack 
promptly. ‘Allow me to correct you,” 1 repsied, with 
awful calmness, “such invitations are never refused by 
gentlemen, but are accepted with thanks, for the oppor- 
tunity of meeting new people and enlarging the circle of 
their acquaintance in the right direction. A gentleman 


: after paying his respects to the host and hostess, imme- 





diately seeks an introduction to some of the ladies, with 


way for someone else. This same gentleman, I might 
remark, is never afraid of being bored himself, but is 
always careful not to bore others. Jack has a great fa- 
culiy of crystallizing conversation with one or two re- 
marks, and after musing for a minute or to, he said, 
“entertainment, chummy, is a double and continuous 
effort to forget one’s self and to be pleasant to one's neigh- 
bor—"' Wecame to a corner just here, and a small boy 


, cee: | took the occasion to run his pointer sled amo : 
minute slower, and thus receiving its usual rest, was re- ; P ngst Jack's 


feet. After a short period of confusion, during which 
his eyes saw more constellations than his wit ever pro- 
duced, we went home in silence, 


DIN BA 





LECTURES IN ELOCUTION, 


E are unable to say how the students in Arts ap- 
preciate the lectures in elocution by Prof. Parker. 
but we can without any hesitation bear testimony to the 
interest the ‘‘ Divinities’ take in this excellent course. 
Perhaps this deep “ interest’ may not be quite apparent 
to the Prof, himself, but it exists nevertheless, and by and 
bye no doubt, will show itself in well rounded gestures, 
proper articulation and convincing, because natural, tone 
of voice. Allare glad the course in elocution begins early 
in the session so that there is some time to practice be- 
fore the spring examinations come on. 


MR. MOODY, 


Three of our number visited Toronto last month to hear 
the world-famous evangelist, D. L. Moody, and came 
back to us well repaid for their time and trouble. 
Verhaps these brethren will impart some cf the inspira. 
tion they gathered to the rest of us, at the students meet- 
ings. “Faith in God and in His Word,” and common 
sense methods of dealing with men, along with a keen in- 
sight into human natnre, appear to be Mr. Moody's 
grounds of success. There is food for reflection and stim- 
ulus to action in the great work of this man of spiritual 
power. Can all not have the same? No, it is the same 
though in a lesser degree with the early planters of Christ- 
ianity. Aud all may have the faith and knowledge of the 
“word,” for there nothing in the reason of things to prevent 
them. But to have the power that we may be “Moody's,” 
is where we often make the mistake, in short, we lack the 
second essential, viz, common sense. Each must be him- 
self and not another, and the best evidence of possessing 
spiritual power lies in this, that a man is then in the 
highest sense possessed of his own individuality. 
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UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

The students of all the departments of the University, 
especially those of the ‘ Hall,’ derive a great deal of 
benefit.from the Sunday afternoon services. 

The institution of this order of things a few years ago 
was a good one. Because, while it does not detract from 
the valuable sermons which can be heard in many places 
of worship in the city, yet it is organized more particularly 
for the students. As students, we all are pleased to think 
of those who come from distant places as bringing a mes- 
sage bearing directly on us and our life duties. Not that 
others refer less, but these more to students and students’ 
life. But this does not imply that the sermons in Convo- 


cation Hall must be very ‘deep’ to be duly appreciated. | 
It seems to be the common verdict, that the | 


Not at all. ¢ 
sermon which best touches the chords of every day life, 


and inspires young men with the true practical value of | 


the “new,” is the one which is most valued, Indeed 
those who have come, seem to have been actuated with 
this view, for we have had living truth - gospel truth, 
offered us in ways that have been very beneficial. 


—__ 


AGNOSTIC STUDENTS. 


In the last issue of the JoURNAL We are told that more | 


han fifty per cent of the stu.lents of the four leading 
American Universities are said to be avowed agnostics. 
Now we venture to say this, that if the students of those 
universities had life presented 
that startling remark need never _ writ 
Agnosticism is miserable diet to live on, and infinitely 
worse when offered as comfort to a dying man, Asa 
principle of belief or rather non-belief, it utterly perver- 
sive of the individual character, and destroys the upward 
pes of society. 

e good agnostics ? 
claim to be agnostics, but t 
negative belief, and not because of 
a belief, and a positive one at that. ont : 
style of faith never yet accomplished anything in this 
world and‘never will, For the co-herency and develop- 
ment of life, social and individual, we want something 
definite to stand upon, and while a few have all along 
maintained a dull agnosticism, the Many have been, and 
always will be positi.e in their belief. The former exist 
only because of the latter. And were the condition of 
things reversed, then farewell to all that forms the very 
key stone of the best civilization, viz: a firm belief ina 
Supreme Being. Practice: proves every theory, for “by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” What political or social 
advance was ever made on the ‘don’t know” system, 
what science ever made the world more intelligent under 
the role of agnosticism, and what religion ever offered a 
single hope or cast one ray of light across the dark shadow 


of the hereafter through the ministrations of the priests of 


agnosticism? Not one. Men donot want to beat the air 
orever, they want facts, and it is a‘blessed thing that the. 
acts are given to which their faith can cling. A faith 
which in the great majority of cases is not weakened but 
strengthened by the higher education of our universities. 
We say with confidence that Canadian students take 
higher and safer ground than their cousins across the way, 
if the quotation above be true. But we question its 
veracity very much, because the development of all a 
man's faculties is the aim of a true university. And we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that any well organized 
and thoroughly equipped institution for the advanced 
education of youth can possibly aim at anything less than 
that of all the powers bestowed on man. This being the 
Case agnosticism can have no foothold so long as truth is 
taught in our universities and seats of learning, for truth 
is one, universal and complete, embracing every faculty 


r have been written. 


There may be good hving men who 
hey are so in spite of their 
it. Man must have 


But we may be asked, can there not | 


The “don't know” | 





and emotion of mind and soul. Hence such teaching 
must necessarily include theology, and this not merely as 
an adjunct or occasional appendage, but as an integral 


| partas well asthe consummation of all departments of 
human knowledge. 


«COLLEGE: WORLD .¢« 








NIVERSITY. - Professor Morrison, M.A., Ph, D.. 
F.R.A.S., of the National University, Washington 
is likely to be one uf the examiners in mathematics aie 
year. According to the ‘Varsity the appointment, it 
made, will have the approbation of every graduate and 
undergraduate. It is plainly to be seen that University 
College is merely a Provincial institution. If it were a 
Dominion, Sir John would not be so blind to the interests 
of the country, but would have enforced the N.P. in this 
case as in all others. He would have. of course, as a 


| matter cf principle, put such a tax upon imported uni- 


versity examiners as to have forced them from the field 
compelling University College to produce her own, or de 
’ , 


| she does not appear to be able to do so, to apply to those 


to them in its real issues, | 
' Canadians for Canada and all 





of her sisters wh>can, Canada for the Canadian, and 
nad 

; " her institutions —The 

‘Varsity is crying out about the present system of working 


| the Library. They appear to have a real grievance. A 


man there cannot obtain a book of any kind whatever 
until late in the afternoon and then he is compelled to 
return it sharply at roo'clock the next morning. Notonly 
this, but they have to put up with the injustice that 
although this rule is vigorously enforced in the aae of 
the college boys, yet it is just the other way with the 
Professor and outsiders who may retain a book ad libitum. 
Indeed such is the state of aftairs that a student to 
gain any benefit from a book finds it to his advantage to 
obtain it indirectly through this privileged class. Aas 
we can recommend to University that she take a leaf from 
Queen's in this respect. We are able and willing to 
spare one for her benefit. At present with University 
the recently established Public Library in Toronto is ot 
more utility to the students than their own.—The ‘Varsity 
says that she notices that nearly every publication gets out 
a special number at Christmas, so she is going tu have one 
too. If we did 'Varsity would probably say we were 
“noticably obsequious.” inthe polite manner in which she 
spoke of an editorial in our first number on the wearing 
of gowns.—The Literary Society, an organization some- 
what similar to our Alma Mater Society, still keeps up 
the similarity by being in a state of anarchy and disrup- 
tion, caused by intense party spirit, 
VICTORIA.—Twenty-two Freshmen.—The Acta re- 
ports great improvements having been made during the 
summer in the College buildings and the campus.—A 
friend has promised to endow a new chair at an early 
date. He, wise man, apparently is not so sanguine as the 
Torontonians of the immediate translation of Victoria to 
Toronto, and its absorption into the so called ‘First Uni- 
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versity of Canada."—-The Rev. Dr. Badgley, B.A., a 
graduate of Albert in ‘68 and who received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity frcm the same institution in 
'81, has been appointed Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and Logic in the room of Professor Workman, 
who resigned. The Doctor held the same position in 
Albert. The Acta speaks highly of him and of what an 
addition he would be ‘tothe staff of this department in 
which Victoria has always held an acknowledged pre- 
eminence.” The Italics are our own, and we will refrain 
from making further comments excepting that we think 
some people would be better satisfied if there was a mark 
of interrogation after the word “pre-eminence,"’ or if they 
were told by whom the ‘pre-eminence’ is ‘‘acknowledged.”’ 
If it is by Victoria, of course it is all right, so long as it is 
so understood.—The Vics. have a couple of rather nice 
customs. One, is the seniors wear white ties, their use by 
the three junior years being of course prohibited. The other 
is, the most popular senior, by the vote of the College 
carries thronghout the year a gold headed cane. This 
cane has been handed down from generation to generation 
and has the name of each of its bearers inscribed upon 
it-—_The Literary Societies are treating the town and 
College to some first-class lectures. Two have been given 
by Dr. Sexton. Dr. Ormiston and Professor Goldwin 
Smith are likely to follow him.—In the examination for 
medals the Vic. boys think they should be extended over 
eighteen hours instead of the nine hours now allowed, if 
a fair test of such a candidate's knowledge is to be ob- 
tained. They are accordingly agitating the matter in the 
Acta. Better come to Queen's, boys, if it’s longer exami- 
nations you want, you can get eighteen hours or more 
every trip here.—Victoria has a Library grievance, too. 
Join the excursion of University College Library Com- 
mittee to Kingston.—Their ‘‘Latest Project” is to build 
an athletic hall, in which all the different athletic organi- 
zations or societies will havea share. 


McGILL.— The total number of students entered in 
the freshman class this Session is 195, distributed amonz 


the different faculties as follows; Medicine 88; Arts, ; 


male 57, female 25; Applied Science 16; Lawg. The 
University Gazette, now in its eighth year is published this 
year by ajoint stock Company. The 'Varsity of Toronto 
has adopted the same plan.—The Principal, Sir William 
Dawson, strongly urges the advisability of separate classes 
for women. The Hon. D. A. Smith’s endowment is to be 
used for this purpose.—Senator Ferrier, of Montreal, has 
been appointed Chancellor.—The authorities have given 
the vacant Lectureship in classes to an Englishman. A 
step we claim to be a libel on Canadians in general and 
on the graduates of McGill in particular.—The graduating 
class in Arts chose Mr. A. H, V. Colquhoun as their 
Valedictorian last month.—A new song book, which will 
contain 150 songs and choruses with four part music, is 
nearly completed. Gocd for McGill—The. Shakespeare 
collection of the late T. D. King has been purchased for 





their Library, by the Hon. D. A. Smith and Mr. W. C. 
McDonald. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL.—The 
undergraduates have discontinued the publication of the 
Journal.—Principal Macvicar, in announcing the pro- 
gramme for the ensuing session, said he was happy to be 
able to state that their number of students had now 
reached 76. They had twenty new students. and ten of 
them were from Quebec, a province which was not sup- 
posed to be productive in the matter of students; and the 
other ten be:onged to the different other provinces. He 
concluded by announcing that there would be a course of 
Sunday afternoon lectures in the hall, as there had been 
last session, and that several distinguished gentlemen had 
consented to act as lecturers. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, HALIFAX.—The ses- 
sion was opened on November 5th, the inaugural lecture 
being by Dr. Pollok, on the ‘Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles.” The freshmen class this year is larger than 
usual, gumbering ten or twelve. A catalogue of the 
library has been prepared this summer, showing 9,000 
volumes. Ata meeting of the College Board on the same 
day, s.eps were taken for carrying out the instructions of 
the Synod relating to a chair in Dalhousie College. A 
Bursary Committee was appointed which takes measures 
to help deserving students who are in need of aid. One 
dollar a week is paid towards the board of all the Divinity 
students, and additional. aid is given according to the 
requirements of each case. 


?Y MGA< 








Alen last student's prayer meeting for the year, was 

held on Thursday afternoon, the 18th Dec. The 
chief thought of the meeting was, ‘\if we are to be strong, 
healthy Christians during the next year, we must not ne- 
glect private prayer and the daily study of the word.” 
The Israelites had to gather the manna daily, so must we 
partake daily of that “living bread which came down 
from Heaven.” We cannot take enough on Sunday to do 
for a week, Moreover, the Israelites were to gather the 
manna every morning early, before the sun waxed hot; 
so the spiritual life of Christians depends largely upon 
their spending the early hours of the day in gathering 
rich soul food from the word. , 

The following was adopted as a motto for the members 
of the Association, during the coming year, ‘‘ Far be it 
from me to glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” After singing, ‘‘ Blest be the tie, &c,” the boys 
separated for a happy holiday. Some of them will spend 
the time in Evangelistic work, believing that they are 
called thereto by the Master. 


During the last two weeks of the term, a number of the 
students met together daily for prayer and christian fel- 
lowship. The general verdict concerning these meetings 
was, * Well boys, you know, this is grand altogether !’’ 

We are glad to know that the number of College Associ- 
ations is increasing in Canada. One has recently been 
organized in Dalhousie under most favorable circum- 
stances, and gives promise of a good work. 
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EXCHANGES. 


HE Wolby Echo for November contributed an article 
on Geo. Eliott, which shows considerable knowledge 


of her work, and considerable insight into her character. 
With regard to its literary style, however, some of the 
expressions might be improved. ‘Dingy mortals,” fbr 
“ordinary mortals” or “ obscure mortals” is not a happy 
phrase, for it calls attention to the word rather than to 
the thought. 
of common life," Sympathy is not enlisted in people. 
You have interest in, but sympathy for. It has only to be 
mentioned to be noticed at once that the following sen- 
tence is confused inits figures. “She gave life to thoughts 
and feelings which before had been dwnb, and to her 
readers a mirror by which to look into their own souls, 
and test their inmost workings.”” Asa rule the writer of 
the article weakens instead of strengthening his remarks 
by a too frequent use of adjectives and adverbs, 

As regards the matter two sentences may be quoted as 
perhaps the best in the article. ‘‘ Geo. Eliot is unrivalled 
mn the presentation of character—not so much the char- 
acter already formed as that in the process of develop- 
ment. She analyzed with merciless precision the com- 
plex web of human motives and shows their subtle work- 
ing under the intricate and varying circumstances of 
human life." Two other sentences express a_ rather 
noticeable contrast, to which we call attention by means 
of italics, “She is beyond doubt the best apostle of the 
modern doctrine of kumanitarianism,” and ‘The great 
central fact of her creed is that of infinite aspiration to- 
wards truth, and right, for individuals, and of infinite 
compassion and love towards mankind.” Apart from the 
Correctness or incorrectness of the latter statement, there 
is no indication in the contribution that the writer can 
reconcile the doctrine of humanitarianism with his use of 
the word “infinite” at all, If he does why should he seem 
to consider that there is a radical conflict between the 


highest morality and the best religion. 


Apart from this, and viewing the article asa whole, the 
writer is too lavish in his praises. No doubt Geo. Eliot 
felt the mystery of life. That is apparent from the 
Mental toil that is manifested upon almost every page. 
But her worth does not lie so much in the solutions of the 
difficulties which beset her so thickly, as in showing that 
there are questions to be solved or she would almost 
Say, seem to be insoluble. You may go to Romola or to 
Daniel Deronda to see that her burden was greater than 
she could bear. We would refer the writer to an article 
in No. 6 of the Oberlin Review on ‘Che Pessimistic view 
of Life”’ which touches in one paragraph upon that side 
of Geo, Eliot's character which is the opposite of the 
one dealt with by himself. 


The Notre Dame Scholastic, No. 14, and The Dalhousie 
Gazette, No. 3, both contain articles which deal with 
novel-reading, entitled ‘ Novels and novel-reading,”” and 
“Novels, their use, and abuse,” respectively. Amongst 
other things each has something to say of the historical 
novel. The Scholastic says, “ although Sir Walter Scott's 
novels gave a better insight into the character and customs 
of the age of which he writes than can be obtained by the 
Teading of history, still he is not to be relied on for his- 
torical knowledge,” and the Gazette, “the advantages to 
be derived from the historical novel are of a very doubtful 
character. Whether the deeply rooted prejudices, which, 
with the young at least, are the inevitable results of a 
Course of historical novels, are compensated for by the 
Increased interest in the study of history may well be 
questioned,’ What does the writer in the Scholastic con- 


“Common ranks of life,” should be “ranks | 








sider to be historical knowledge apart from an insight 
into the character and customs of the age? And docs the 
writer in the Gazette think that the historian can be im- 
plicitly relied on for an impartial presentation of historic 
truth? While you may point out novels which have 
given untrue pictures of historical characters, you can 
also point out so-called histories which fail in the first 
requirement of true history, viz:——the historic imagina- 
tion. In these, history becomes a mere catalogue of 
events. With reference to the young it may safely be 
said that more children have conceived a thorough dis- 
taste for history by reading such histories than by reading 
historical novel. 


“Novel-reading is a recreation which requires no men- 
tal effort on the reader's part.” is the opinion of the Gazette, 
“Novels are good only when read for amusement, and 
when tired ofthe more arduous task of life” is the opinion 
of the Scholastic. They would probably place poetry in 
the same category with novels. No doubt they are ina 
sense correct. (ut if that is for the writers the whole use 
of novels and poetry it can with tolerable certainty be 
affirmed that neither will ever comprehend the spirit 


either of a great novel or a great poem, 


November's Sunbeam in “Greatness and Littleness” 
poses as a preacher, who gives in regular order sermon 
and application. Only those whose lives are examples 
of purity can venture to exhort others. T. L, may be one 
of these. But she writes, “How often are we prevented 
accomplishing our object because we consider the way too 
humble for our noble feet to tread!" That is sarcasm - 
and even such mild sarcasm as that scarcely harmonized 
with the true spirit of the theme. But setting that aside 
and we only ask the question, when then the subject Hy 
set forth with sufficient clearness, is there any need of 
application? Well not those, to whum any application 
would be of benefit, do the applying for themselves ? 

each individual would then fit the sermon to his own 
need, while your application may only suita few. But 
this is no place for dogmatism. 





nisi 


’6o, is the 


EORGE M. MAcpnonneLt, B.A,, 
happy father of a young son, 








Mies S. Roserrson, B.A., 84, conducts the class of 
junior German. 


Joun Younc, B.A., "82, is finishiug his th ei 
studies at Edinburgh University. : eplapical 

Rev. ALEXANDER McLEAN, B.A., '78, died at M . 
town, Lambton Co., of typhoid fever, caaaht while filling 
appointments in the Presbytery of Sarnia, 


Joun R. SHANNON, 85, lately on the JourRNAL staff, 
early in the season received and accepted a good appoint: 
ment on that of the Montreal Star, 


Rev. JAMEs Murray, B.A,, '82, B.D 84, havin 
3 ' ny ’ 8 ac- 
cepted the call to Streetsville, was inducte 
toth of November. hed “om. the 





James BETHUNE, Q.C., an Alumus of '60, the eminent 
lawyer, died the middle of last month at Toronto, of 
typhoid fever, ‘“ He wasa man of sterling integrity high 
principle and unblemished reputation, and his death will 
be deeply regretted throughout Canada.” 
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Rogpert Campers, B.A., 66, Missionary at Erzeroum, 
East Turkey , recently sent us a congratulatory letter for 
our work in the past and good wishes for the future. 
The Journat thanks him for his kindness and wishes him 
likewise every success during the many succeeding years. 

Rev. ALEXANDER McGiiivreay, an Alumnus of ‘75, 
who, as we recently reported, received his charge at 
Williamstown, has been appointed by the Board of French 
Evangelization to visit the United Kingdom in the in- 
terests of the work they have in hand. He proposes to 
leave early in January. 


Geo. T. NeisH, L.D.S., Jamaica, eldest son of James 
Neish, M.D., '65, Health Officer of Port Royal, Jamaica, 
was married on the 3rd of Dec., to Agnes, daughter of 
W. C.G. Arrowsmith, Esq., of the Audit Office in the 
Treasury Department. We extend to the happy couple 
our congratulation and best wishes for a long life of pros- 


perity. 


Joun MuNDELL, ‘87, Medico, met with a serious acci- 
dent before the holidays while working in the Chemical 
Laboratory, a quantity of sulphuric acid, we believe, 
getting into his eye. He went to Toronto to Dr, R. A. 
Reeve, '65, to have an operation performed on it. The 
Doctor, we are glad to report, thinks there will be no 
serious results from the accident. though time will be 
needed to effect a complete recovery. 





R. VasHon RocErs, B.A., '61, has written a book which 
has just been published, entitled, “The Law and Medi- 
cal Men,” which is a concise and clear statement of the 
law well supported by authorities. The titles of the dif- 
ferent chapters will give a summary ofits contents, which 
are as follows:—Early Practitioners and Laws, Fees, 
Who should pay the Doctor ? Who may practice? Negli- 
genceand Malpractice, Criminal Malpractice. Professional 
Evidence, Medical Experts, Experts in Insanity Cases, 
Defamation, Relation with Patients, Dissection and 
Resurrection, Dentists, Druggists, Partners, Goodwill, 
Assistants. 





Woman’s Medical College. 

HE annual meeting ot the subscribers of the Woman's 

Medical College took place on the afternoon of the 4th 
Dec,, in the Council Chamber. The attendance was not 
large. Mr. W, Harty occupied the chair, and the first 
thing that was undertaken was the reading of the report, 
which contained considerable information which has al- 
ready appeared in print. It referred to the change of 
quarters and to the attendance at the College. Last year 
there were eleven students and this year there are thir- 
teen, an increase of two. It was also pointed out that 
the College had received from Queen's the same terms of 
affiliation that were granted to the Royal College, and re- 
lated that students were now allowed to go up to the 
Medical Council for examination, but that the College had 
no representativei n the Council. This showed a liberal 
spirit on the part of the Medical Council. 

The report also referred to the location of the gradu- 
ates of the college, and to the additional apparatus that 
had been added to the institution, and to the fact that the 
work achieved in the college had given great satisfaction. 

The financial Statement was then read, which showed 
the receipts to be $2,246.36, and the expenditure $1,959.04, 
with a balance on hand of $287.32 


THE DIRECTORS. 


The following board of directors was then appointed: 
Sir R. Cartwright, Hon. G. A: Kirkpatrick, A. Gian. M.P., 


| W. Harty, E. J. B. Pense, R. V. Rogers, H. Folger, [no. 
: Carruthers, A. P. Knight, Mrs. W. Harty, Mrs. McNee, 
Mrs. Britton, Mrs. Dickson, Mrs. Trout, and Mrs. Gil- 
dersleeve. 

Ata subsequent meeting Sir Richard Cartwright was 
elected President and Mr. W. Harty, Vice President. 

The next meeting will occur on the first Thursday in 
December, 1885. 


—4DEN 





OBIS NOBILIBUS.+ 


FOOTBALL, 

Te Queen's—Toronto Football match is now an 

affair of the very dim past, afl attention having been 
drawn from the match proper by the later action of the 
Central Association and the Toronto Club. Our readers 
are doubtless all familiar with the particulars of the match, 
so we will not trouble them with any further account of 
it. Suffice it to say that the students of (ueen’s have 
as yet found nothing to diminish their pride in their As- 
sociation Football Club, and their confidence in its ability 
to defend the Championship Cup against all comers. 


ALMA MATER SOCIETY. 


TTCHE adjourned annual business meeting of this society 
was held on the evening of Saturday, the 13th. Dr. 
Herald was, as usual, at his post. After some minor de- 
tails had been attended to the retiring secretary, Mr. J. F. 
Carmichael, was called on to read hisreport. It contain- 
ed several items of interest. Four entertainments of a 
musical and literary character had been given, but 
these for some reason had not received the encourage- 
ment from members of the society which the merits of the 
coucerts as well as the praiseworthy efforts of the execu- 
tive committee should have commanded. A company of 
Bell Ringers had been engaged by the society, but the 
venture was a lamentable failure. The number of mem- 
bers had been augmented by ninety-nine new names and 
on the whole fortune had looked with favour on the 
society during the past year. The treasurer, Mr. Ryan 
also read his report, in which the financial affairs were 
dealt with fully. Mr. Farrell's motion to restrict the 
| presidency of the Alma Mater to those only who had left 
the college walls was brought up and proved the signal 
| for a lengthy discussion, which was finally ended bya 
vote adverse to the motion. Mr. Farrell's other motion 
to have the annual business meeting held a week later 
than heretofore would probably have meta better fate 
but a motion was brought forward by Mr. Mowat for the 
postponement of these important matters which necessi- 
tated alterations in the constitution and was received 
with such favour that the former motion was laid on the 
shelf until next meeting in order to give the members 
time for deliberation, Dr. Herald in a few graceful 
words then introduced Mr. Mowat, his successor, who on 
taking his seat was greeted with great enthusiasm. It 
may safely be said that if the new president sticks as well 
to his post and performs as faithfully and as well the im- 
portant duties pertaining to the office as nis predecessor 
no one will ever find cause to regret having entrusted 
to him the guidance of the Alma Mater. 

Mr. Mowat in a brief reply repeated his resolution to do 
what lay in his power to advance the interests of the so- 
ciety, and to put as much life as possible into the debates. 
A vote of thanks to the retiring president was carried 
with such intense enthusiam that the Dr. should see that 
his untiring efforts have been thoroughly appreciated. 

The meeting then adjourned to hear a lecture by Prof. 
Burr, on Phrenology, which was held in an adjoining 
class-room under the auspices of the AEsculapian Society 
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HE Glee Club has for many years en- 

joyed the especial distinction of being 
the only college organization that has ever 
in any of its enterprizes proved both artis- 
tically and monetarily successful. It is on 
this account that it is esteemed to be the 
pet association in the affection of all the 
university men. Should not then, the mem- 
bers of the club, appreciating the unique 
Position they hold among the college insti- 
tutions, bring themselves more prominently 
before the notice of the public. We are 
proud of our Glee Club, and we would like 
to see them taking a far more active part in 
College entertainments. 


——————— 


“T“HE now famous Montreal Winter Car- 
nival has been in full blast for the past 
week, and, judging from all reports, appears 


tohave been a grand success, the different 
events passing off with the utmost smooth- 
ness. As we have before stated, we consider 
this carnival an institution, for such it may 
now safely be called, of which not only Mon- 
trealers, but Canadians in general, may well 
be proud. It has done more, during the past 
few years, to show the outside world that 
Canada in winter is something beyond a 
mere ice-bound desert, than any amount of 
newspaper protest against that once popular 
fallacy could ever have managed to accomp- 
lish. In this connection we might congratu- 
late our Montreal contemporaries, especially 
the Star, upon the exceedingly handsome 
illustrated sheets they have sent out in com- 
memoration of the event. 

HE annual meeting of the Ontario Rug- 
AE by Foot-ball Union was held at the 
Rossin House, Toronto, on Saturday even- 
ing, Dec. 24th, Our club was represented 
by J. S. Skinner, B.A., ’83, who appears to 
have done his duty nobly. Mr. Skinner, fol- 
lowing up a suggestion contained in a Jour- 
NAL editorial some time since, protested 
against the arrangement by which the uni- 
versity teams were forced to enter into the 
ties with hardly any organized practice, and 
proposed that the series should be so ar. 
ranged that the university clubs should form 
a separate section, the champions of which 
could play off the final tie with the winners 
ofthe main series. In this way a more equal 
footing would be obtained at very slight dis- 
advantage. The suggestion met with the 
approval of those present, and was recom- 
mended to be acted upon by the executive 
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committee of the union, of which Mr. Skin- 
ner was elected a member for the ensuing 


year. 
WV © are pleased to notice that the. 

Alma Mater Society has adopted 
“ Todd’s Manual” as an authority according 
to which all points of order not provided for 
by the constitution are hereafter to besettled. 
Any regular attendant of the society will 
agree with us that something of the kind has 
always been needed, and we feel confident 
that the society could not have chosen a 
better authority. The author of the work, 
the late lamented Alpheus Todd, LL.D., 
was one of our most distinguished graduates, 
and had won a world-wide reputation by his 
works upon the different branches of consti- 
tutional government. He always took a 
lively interest in the affairs of Queen’s, and 
we feel sure that he would have been greatly 
pleased to hear of his book being adopted 
asan authority by her leading society. 


NOTHER valuable addition is about to 

be made to our Canadian historical 
literature. We refer to “The story of the 
Upper Canadian Rebellion,” by John Charles 
Dent. Any work which would throw light 
upon the history of Canada and thereby in- 
crease in the hearts of Canadians a national 
pride in their own country, we would hail 
with pleasure. The work just referred to 
(the advance sheet of which we have perused) 
is eminently of such a nature, 
of Canada is short but not altogether un- 
eventful. In the history of any country 
certain events stand out in bold relief mark- 
ing epochs in the country’s progress. Such 
events in the history of Canada are few and 
for that reason alone we as Canadians should 
be thoroughly conversant with all their de- 
tails. The acquisition by Britain, the Re- 
bellion and Confederation are the great 


The history | 


blessing to Canada and Canadians. 


turning points in the history of Canada. 
Mr. Dent’s work deals with the Rebellion 


and his version of this interesting and im- 


portant story is based upon documents left 
by those who took an active part in our 
national affairs at that time. Some of the 
matter utilized by him in his book has never 
been made use of in clearing up what in 
itself was a dark period in our history but in 
its effects has proved a great and an abiding 
Mr. 
Dent’s writing is free, lucid and highly in- 
teresting and his book will certainly afford 
pleasure to any one who readsit. It will do 
more. It will increase one’s knowledge of 
one of the greatest events on Canadian his- 
tory. Tothe student the book will be of 


‘great value and to the young if will be, we 





may fairly say, in parts at least, as interest- 
ing as ‘‘The Tale of the Border” for it deals 
with the political questions of the time and 
narrates adventures as stirring as those re- 
lated by Scott. We trust that Mr. Dent 
will be able to avoid partizanship, relating 
the events as they occurred, dealing with 
facts only, meting out praise and approval 
to those who deserve them and condemning 
those whose conduct was prejudicial to the 
best interests of Canada. We believe that 
such will be his endeavour and that he will 
be fairly successful. We hope his work will 
meet with a ready sale and that it will be 
carefully read and thoughtfully pondered 
over by the people of Canada, and especially 
by the young. 

E noticed lately in the Toronto Mail, 

a letter critising the Ontario Medical 
Council in no very laudatory manner. The 
writer was evidently not in love with the in- 
stitution. Well, we do not believe the Coun- 
cil is perfect—we have yet to find a perfect 
institution. At the same time we believe in 
the Council. Medical education is of such 
vital importance to the public generally that 
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it is well theyshould have some guarantee no | would still be optional with every student 


no One is granted the privilege of practising 
medicine who is not competent to do so, or | 
at least as competent as a thorough training, 
can make him. While, then, we believe that | 
there is a necessity for the Council, and | 
while we would oppose its abolition, we still 
think that it is susceptible of improve- 
‘ment. According to present regulations a i 
man may get a degree in Medicine from any | 
or our universities without going before the | 
Council at all. This degree does not permit | 
him to practice in Ontario. So far as his 
native province is concerned, his degree is | 
of no value whatever. The license to prac- 
tice can be obtained only from the Council. | 
To get a degree and a license, then, a stu-: 
dent has to undergo two sets of examina- | 
tions held about the same time and on the 
same work. Now examinations are no | 
doubt good but it is possible to have too | 





much of a good thing. We believe that ex- | 
minations for a degree and separate exami-| 
nations for a license are unnecessary, and an | 
imposition upon students. | Why could not | 
the universities and the Conncil agree upon | 
some plan whereby their examinations would | 
be amalgamated or merged the one in the 
other. We would propose that but one set 
of examinations be held and that those stu- 
dents who successfully passed these exami- 
nations be granted the license of the Council 
and degrees from the particular universities 
at which they studied. The universities 
would thus retain their power of granting 
degrees and the Council would still have the 
exclusive right of licensing medical men. 
There would thus be uniform examinations, 
not only for the license, but also for a degree. 
So many examinations might be appointed 
by the Council and so many by each of the 
universities. Thus, too, no one would be 
able to obtain a degree in medicine who had 
not come up to the standard required by the 
Council and the universities. Of course it 





i a first of a series. 
i is plenty of debating ability in the society to 


whether he would take the license or not, 
and from which university he would take 
his degree. Al], however, no matter where 
they studied, would have to come up to the 
same examinations and obtain a certain per- 


“centage upon every subject at these ex- 


aminations. This plan would certainly 
relieve the students of what they regard as 
an imposition, a double set of exami- 
nations. It would we believe raise the 
standard of medical education, 

N all sides we hear complaints that the 

A. M.S, is not what it ought to be, 
nor even what it used to be. These com- 
plaints are by no means new. There has 
been among the students for several years 
an undertone of dissatisfaction with this so- 
ciety and a very apparent want of interest 


‘in its meetings. What the causes may be 
' of this condition, which has at last become 


chronic, we shall not attempt to decide. The 
fact of its existence is patent. The desire 
of every member should be to remedy this 


' deplorable state of affairs. The present 


executive made an attempt on Thursday 
evening to reawaken interest in the society 
by reviving an old custom of holding public 
debates. We trust that this will be only 
We have no doubt there 


carry on a series of such entertainments 
every session and we feel confident that 
such a series would serve to reawaken the 
flagging interest of the members in this the 
only truly university society we have. Other 
means might also be adopted with the same 
object in view. The society is not, or at 
least should not be, simply a debating so- 
ciety. It has as one of its objects the culti- 
vation of literary tastes. Why, then, could 
not the executive each session secure a few 
essayists. Weare sure such could be done, 
that there are plenty of men quite capable 
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of writing essays worthy of being read be- 
fore even such a learned body as the A. M. 
S. and that the members would be greatly 
benefitted by hearing them. It is not too 
late in the season even yet to move in this 
matter. Let the executive consider it well 
and act promptly. 





HE scheme for the federation of the 

Colleges has at last been made public. 
Although reports of meetings held in Kings- 
ton to discuss this question are to be found 
in our columns, we think it bnt right that 
the JouRNAL should not be silent when the 
interests of education in this Province are 
so much at stake. We purpose in this 
number to take a general view of the scheme 
and in our next one will probably refer to 
some of its particular proposals. 

It is proposed, then, that the various uni 
versities in the province hold in abeyance 
their degree granting powers so long as 
federation last. This is certainly much to 
ask and yet we feel confident that, if the 
educational interests of the country demand- 
ed the surrender, if higher education would 
be advanced and made more general thereby, 
the authorities of the universities would 
gladly enter into federation. Would the 
proposed federation advance higher educa- 
tion? We believe not. We believe that in 
educational matters as in almost every line, 
friendly rivalry is good. But, it is said we 
will still have this friendly rivalry. The 
various colleges will still carry on the work 
of teaching and each will still strive to give, 
if possible, a higher and more thorough edu- 
cation than is given by any of her sisters. 
This may be true to a certain extent, but 


when we remember that the various col- | 


leges have above and beyond them as it were 
a single university, that this university not 
only prescribes the course of study requisite 
for a degree but also actually enters into 





competition with the colleges compesing the 
university in preparing students for that 
degree, we are forced to believe that ina very 
short time the usefulness of the colleges will 
be gone. Students desiring a degree will at- 
tend the university and not the colleges. 
Were the proposed university not a teaching 
body but only an examining and degree 
granting institution this objection to the 
scheme would be removed and the different 
colleges might continue to flourish. 

In the next place the scheme requires that 
all the colleges be situated in Toronto. If 
they must all be in one city Toronto un- 
doubtedly is that place. But. it may be 
naturally asked is it necessary that all the 
colleges have the same local habitation? 
We fail to see why it is necessary. On the 
contiary we think that this very proposal is 
a great objection to the scheme. We be- 
lieve that higher education will become more 
general, that a greater number will avail 
themselves of a college training, if there be, 
as now, a number of colleges in different 
parts of the province, than would do so, if 
all the colleges, as it is proposed they should 
be, were situated in one place. The pres- 
ence Of a college in any locality is an incen- 
tive to young men to avail themselves of a 
university education. That this is so is 
proved by the history of every college in the 
province. Examine the list of graduates 
and students of any of those institutions and 
it will at once be seen what an overwhelm- 
ing majority of those were residents of the 
country in the immediate neighborhood of 
the college. We do not mean that more of 
these would have received a university edu- 
cation had there been no university near 
them but we do affirm that a very large pro- 
portion of them would not, could not have 
done so. The fact of the college being near 
was the incentive which prompted them to 
go to college and the saving in expense 
rendered their going possible. 
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These two general objcctions to the pro- 
posed federation of the colleges in Tcronto 
force us to oppose the scheme and in this 
objection we are looking at the interest of 
education throughout the province without 
any reference to the interests of any par- 
ticular institution. That the various col. 


leges which the scheme proposes to remove | 


to Toronto may with good reason obj-ct to 
the scheme we fully believe. Some of these 


-We purpose referring to in our next witha 
special reference to to the one which we 
esteem it an honor to be allowed to call our 


Alma Mater. 


—_—————~ 


A VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE. 

O* a pressing invitation from some Cambridge friends 

whose pleasaut acquaintance I had formed at Mon- 
treal during the meetings of the British Association, | 
left London one Friday afternoon by the fast express on 
the Great Northern Railway to visit this city of colleges, 
Thad never been at Cambridge. My :deas of a college 
and college life were derived from my old Alma Mater, 


Queen's, and from McGill and University College, Toron- | Se 
‘ poet Gray is still retained in a large iron cross bar in front 


to.I had years ago read “Tom Brown at Oxford and 
‘Mortimer's College Life at Cambridge,” but for the 


entire difference between Queen's and Cambridge in the | | : 
college government, in the style of buildings and their ; under which he could quickly and safely from his window 


interior arrangements and in the student's daily routine of 


duties, I was quite unprepared. Everything had an air | 


of novelty about it to one whose experience was only 


Sained in America. My quarters were to be at St. John’s | 


College, where Principal Hicks of Fifth College, Sheffield, 
had placed his cosy suite of apartments at my disposal, 
but a call en route thither had to be made at Emmanuel 
College, where I was to meet Prof. Greenhill of the Royal 


Artillery Institution, Woolwich, one of the Moderators of 


Cambridge University. On the hansom drawing up be- 
fore the gates of Emmanuel, the first feeling—soon how- 
ever dissipated—was that of disappointment. Let not 
the Queen's student picture to himself lovely and exten- 
Sive grounds planted with grand old oaks and elm, and 
in their midst an olden, ivy-clad pile of college buildings. 
That might describe Jesus College, but like most of the 
other colleges, Emmanuel is directly on the street, in the 
very heart of the town, and in the midst of the dwellings 
and shops, A genial liveried porter is ready to answer 
euquiries and take note of delinquent students. Passing 
through an arcaded entrance, the principal court of the 
college is reached. This court is perhaps two hundred 
and fifty feet square and is laid out in paved walks. 
Completely‘surrounding it, shutting out the world beyond, 
are college buildings comprising the dining hall, chapel 


| 
| 
| 





and suites of rooms for the officials of the college and the 
students. Every suite is complete in itself and includes 
geuerally a library, sitting-room, bed-room and pantry, 
each opening on a small hall, which in turn opens on the 
staircase common to every five or six suites and leading 
to the court. Over each door off the staircase is the name 
of the official or student who occupies the rooms, and 
again at the entrance do:r at the foot of each staircase 


' opening on the court is a list of all those who have roonts 


off that staircase, Emmanuel has two courts or qua_ 
drangles but Trinity has three and St. John’s four. Under 
the porter’s directions I reached Prof. Greenhill's rooms, 
where, in addition I met Mr. Ernest Foxwell, of St, John's 
College, a brother of Prof. Herbert Foxwell of University 
College, London, the able successor of Prof. Jevons, 
Together, we all went to St. John's, passing on the way 
through Trumpington Sireet, that avenue of noble colleges 
flanked across the river Cam by what is termed “The 
Backs,” which form a continuous succession of pretty 
gardens, lovely lawns and pleasant groves, the properties 
of the various colleges) On this street are met, in quick 
succession, Peterhouse, Pembroke, Corpus Christi 
Queen's, King’s, St. Catharine’s, Caius, Trinity, Trinity 
Hall, and St. John’s. [t made an old Collegian feel proud 
of having taken a college course. Peterhouse, the first 
reached, is the oldest of the Cambridge Colleges, having 
been formed by Hugh de Balsham in 1257. It is said to : 
be celebrated for its eminent men. A memento of the 


of one of the windows of the fourth Story. Gray was 
very much afraid of fire and had an apparatus made 


reach the ground on the first alarm of fire, and of the 
apparatus the cross: bar formed part. His fellow students 
were greatly amused and it gave occasion for a practical 
joke. One evening whilst one party of students raised 
the cry of fire in the corridor, another deposited a large 
tub of water immediately under his window. It was as 
they expected. On the first alarm the window was thrown 
open, the apparatus adjusted, and, in another few seconds 
the poet was emerging from the tub of water—a sce 
man. It is said that hedid not forgive his fellow students 
but left the college and joined Pembroke near at hand— 
the Alma Mater of William Pitt, of Edmund Spenser and 
of many distinguished churchmen. Perhaps the most 
notable building between Pembroke and St. John's is the 
chapel of King’s College, a splendid specimen of gothic 
architecture unsurpassed in Cambridge. Of all the col- 
leges, Trinity is the largest and most celebrated, and every 
student of conic sections will recognize the name of its 


: late master, Dr. Whewell, who at his own expense, added 
| another—the Master's court-to the great qradrangles 


which distinguish this institution, The entrance to the 
college is by the King’s Gateway, which dates back to 
the time of Henry VIII, whose statue commemorates the 
fact. The library of Trinity is famous both for its archi. 
tecture and the valuable works it contains. It was de- 
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signed by Sir Christopher Wren and on its shelves are 
about 100,000 volumes, included among which are the 
manuscripts of Sir Isaac Newton and Milton. 
in the line of colleges on Trumpington Street and its 
continuation is St. John’s, and here were to be my quar- 
ters. Next to Trinity, it is the largest of the colleges at 
Cambridge. There are probably seven hundred students, 
all in residence. The buildings are of brick and com- 
paratively plain; excepting the new court across the Cam, 


which was designed by Rickman and forms one of the , 
My quarters were | 


finest of the Cambridge quadrangles. 
in the new court overlooking the Cam and ‘‘ The Backs,” 
and were artistically furnished and very complete, com- 
prising a sitting-room, library, bed-room, 
larder and ante-room. 
modest income to live in residence at Cambridge. 


store-room, 
It evidently would require a 
‘The 


The last | 





The rooms were under the care of the gyp and the | 


bed-maker. 
America. 

ments over which he has charge. [Ie brings in the coal, 
lights the grate fires, blackens the boots, brings in the 


breakfast, if the student breakfasts in his rooms, performs : 
the duties of scullery maid, sees that the larder is kep, ! 
replenished with the requisites for tea, and is generally a | 


sort of man of all work, whilst the bedmaker, who is often 
his wife, acts the part of housemaid, 

I dined each evening with the fellows at Emmanuél, 
Every student is required to put in an appearance at 
dinner in the diaing hall. 
raised platform and placed across the hall is the Fellows’ 
table. At St. John's, the number of students being so 
large, it is necessary to have three dinners, the first at 
4:30, the second at 6, and the third at 7p.m. At Em- 


manuel, dinner was at six o'clock, and punctually at that | 


hour ye assemblel in the Combination Room, all but 


myself and two other guests being in full collegiate cos- | 


tume. On dinner being announced, we followed, in order, 
the presiding Fellow to the dining room, where the 
students who, in full costume, were already in their places 
at once rose and remained standing until grace was said. 
Dinner over, we returned to the Combination Room, 
where, in a wide circle around a glowing grate fire, and 
over tea and coffee, we for an hour had a pleasant talk upon 
books and travel. I thoroughly enjoyed it. It was a 
congenial change from the lower world of stocks and 
bonds and mere selfish money-making. 

In the morning I was called by the gyp and, joined by 
one of my kind entertainers at half past eight, proceeded 
to the Combination Room of St. John’s, where as on sub_ 
sequent mornings I breakfasted with the Fellows of that 
College. It was an interesting breakfast. Among those 
present were Prof. Donald McAlister, Prof. Herbert 
Foxwell and Rev. Edwin Hill, rising men, all of whom 
were at the Montreal meeting of the British Association. 
There was porridge on the table and I felt sure that there 
must be a Scotchman present, “Well,” my neighbor said 
on my right side, with rather an air of pride, ‘I intro- 


At the upper end on a slightly | 


The former would be called an institution in | 
He possesses a pass key to each suite of apart- | 


| the 


duced it here.” “But you do not take any jonrself,” I 
remarked. ‘ Ah,” was the reply, “for the first fifteen 
years of my life I had nothing else.” The hills and glens 
of Scotland, the poor but hardy Highlanders and their 
plain but healthy diet, came like a vision before me, and I 
could not help wondering whether the often despised 
porridge had not something to do with producing the men 
who have so often appeared as the wranglers at Cam. 
bridge and the prizemen at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
There are no lecture halls and class rooms. Each 
student knows that the examinations will cover a given 
range of subjects and in the sanctity of his rooms and with 
aid of a coach whom he visits at stated 
hours, he plods through the work. The coach possibly 
isa Fellow of his college but would on this side of the 


| water be termed a tutor. The tutor at Cambridge is 
' 


however, a different personage. My friend, Mr. H. W’ 
Taylor, the tutor of Trinity, is one of the college authori- 
ties, ranking under the Master, and his post is worth 


| probably frooo sterling per annum. The University 





examinations are held in the Senate House which may be 
looked on as the centre of the University, as the degrees 
are also conferred there. The time when these exami- 
nations are held is one of great expectation in Cambridge, 
which reaches its climax on the coming out of the mathe- 
matical honor list and when the senior wrangler is known, 
It is something, to be virtually at the head of the youth 
of England tor the year. 

In the quiet of his own suite of rooms, however, the 
student is thoroughly his own master. He sleeps and 
probably always has his breakfast there, his hours of 
study are spent there and there he entertains his friends 
with a quiet cup of tea or perhaps a supper. The Cam- 
bridge man soon learns the art of tea making, His grate 
is provided with a hob for the kettle or tea pot, and the 
gyp sees that the other requisites are ready at hand when 
wanted. The occupier of each suite of rooms of course 
furnishes his rooms according to the taste and means, and 
some are elegantly furnished. Other home enjoyments 
are not forgotten, More than once at St. John’s have I 
when passing along the corridors, heard music from the 
piano coming from rooms near at hand. Cambridge is a 
model University town. There is a quiet about it that is 
in keeping with its educational reputation. It is not 
afflicted with the factories and smoky atmosphere of the 
cities of the Midland Counties and of the east and west. 
Its public buildings, however, apart from those connected 
directly or indirectly with the colleges, are not conspicu- 
ous. The town is, in fact, overshadowed as it were by 
the University. Everything else stands secondary in 
importance to the colleges and education. It is not even 
a bishop's see, as Ely not far off has that honor. And yet 


both in and around Cambridge are some fine old churches 
and ruins, a sight of which would gladden the heart of an 
American antiquary, and in its neighborhood are some 
beautiful drives. Whoever visits it will come away as I 
did, delighted with Cambridge. 


Montreal, Jan., 1885. A. T. DRUMMOND. 


HOW SHAKESPEARE USES THE 
SUPERNATURAL, 


HERE is probably no race or nation that has not had 
during its history a period in which belief in the 
supernatural was a predominant feature. In different 
countries imaginary beings take various forms. In Britain 
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there were spirits known as “Imps” or “ Familiars,” who ; 
acted as messengers to the imperial court of fairy-land | 
and “ Scobaces,” so designated because they rode to their _ 
| The witches, being acquainted with the nature of Macbeth, 


meetings upon a Scoba, or broom. There were terrestial 


fairies, and in Wales a species known as “ Knockers,” that | 


dwelt in mines. 
in wells, and were known as “ Brownies.” 


Shakespere has, in his plays, given a singularly happy ' 


They are ' uncontrollably yearns after its accomplishment. 


dramatic exhibition of these ideal creations, 
introduced into “ The Tempest," and assume control over 
nature. Prospero, the rightful Duke of Milan—a super- 
natural character—here sways the sceptre of fairy-land, 
the myriad hosts of which yield him willing homage. He 


Others are said to have had their abode . 


disturbs the elements and so enrages the sea, that King = 


Alonso and his retinue, being on a voyage, are ship- 
wrecked. Miranda, out of pity for the helpless, implores 


Prospero if he has * put the wild waves in this roar,’ to . 


“allay them." Her father, in virtue of her compassion, 


fives assurance that 


“Not so much perdition as an hair, 
Betide to any creature in the vessel. 


Ariel, an airy spirit attendant upon Prospero, then ap- 
Pears, and enumerates his qualities. He says: 

“I come to answer thy best pleasure, be it to tly, 

To swim, to drive into the fire, to ride 

On the curl'd clouds; to thy strong bidding task 

Ariel, and ail his quality.” 
Prospero empowers Ariel to call into requisition “ the 
whole rabble" of spirits, ‘to show the young couple the 
vanity of his art.” ‘ Iris,” “ Ceres,” aud “Juno,” with 
the nymphs and reapers, obey the summons. Prospero 
addresses them as “Goblins,” and assigns to them their 
alloted task in overthrowing his enemies. “ Caliban,” 
Prospero’s slave, is of a lower creation than Ariel. In 
Act V. Prospero calls the spirits “elves.” These inhabit 
hills and brooks, attend upon Neptune, disturb the night, 
assist Jove in uprooting with his bolt the stout oak, and 
even awake the tenants of the grave from their long re 
Pose to come forth at his command. Prospero at last 
lays down his robe, in which was invested this magic art, 
and desires to be freed from the spell with which he has 
been bound, 

The supernatural personages in ‘‘ Macbeth " are the 
Witches” and ‘“ Banquo’s Ghost.” The witches take 
the form of old, careworn women, hideous and repulsive- 
'n their appearance. They presume to foretell events 
In the fifteenth century witch-craft exercised considerable 
Influence in Europe. Shakespeare brings these creatures 
Supposed to be endowed with supernatural powers, into 
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contact with the principal characters in this play. From 
the moment they exclaim, 


“A drum, a drum, 
Macbeth doth come.” 


all their efforts are concentrated upon the destruction of 
Macbeth, They first employ their combined skill in 
framing a snare, then, demon-like, rejoicing over the 
feasibility of their plot, approach Macbeth. He is off his 
guard, and falls an easy prey to their laudatory deception. 


arouse his ambitious spirit, by hailing him “Thane of 
Glamis!’ Hitherto Macbeth appears to have borne a 
brave carriage; but his mind has been poisoned by the 
prophetic announcement of the witches, and his heart 
He is 
unmanned and willing to listen to intrigue, no matter 
though it may lead him into dishonorable actions—-which 
it does—and leave him in the end a coward. Shake 


' speare makes the superstitions harmonise with the actions, 


The introduction of witches acts as a charm over the 
subsequent character of the play. The difterence in the 
natures of Macbeth, Banquo, and Lady Macbeth are 
attributable to the impressions upon their minds created 
by the supernatural influences of the witches, as these 


; three were present and heard the conversation of the 
_ Weird sisters. ‘Ban quo's Ghost” is a minor character 


inthis piece. John Kemble accepted the opinion that the 


; ghost was alone seen by Macbeth, and acted up this con- 
' viction of refusing to produce the character upon the 





stage. In representations of Macbeth, the “Ghost” is 
still kept in the background, 


The “ Ghost’ of Hamlet's father, plays a more import- 
ant part than Banquo’s ghost in “ Macbeth,” It ap; ears 
upon the stage in bodily form, resembling the King-in its 
proportions and attire ; relates to Hamlet the foul play to 
which his father had been subjected, and reveals the true 
cause of his mysterious death. This sad tale, and the 
sacred vow Hamlet had made to the ghost to avenge his 
father’s death, quickened the spark of suspicion in the 
heart of the Prince towards the King (now that he knew 
he was the murderer) into a furnace of frenzy and hatred. 
In this way the ‘'Ghost,” like the witches in Macbeth, 
influences the whole party. The parting words, « Re. 
member me!’ irritate Hamlet's mind continually, inso- 
much that he, from the strangeness of his actions, appears 
to everyone to be insane. They lead him toinvent the 
by-play, through which he is to test the variety of the 
knowledge consigned to him by the appiration. In this 
he is successful, for in this he confirms the guilt of the 
King. Hamlet is now fally ripe in his fury. 
for revenge and exclaims, 


“O, from this time forth 
My thouglits be bloody, or be nothing worth,” 


He burns 


and ceases not from his purpose until he has fulfilled the 
command of the ghost, and avenged the death of his 
father by taking the life of the King, 
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LINES BY OUR SPECIAL WALT WHITMAN, 


I am the Senior, 

Senior at Queen's, 
Gorgeous in raiment, 
Stove-pipe resplendent ; 
Lightly I toy with 
Moral Philosophy, 
Kantian text-book ; 
Iam the Senior, 

Senior at Queen's. 


Iam the Junior, 

Junior at Queen's, 

I have a knowlelge, 
Knowledge of all things ; 
Women adore me, 

Me roller skating, 

Me and my dancing; 
Tam the Junior, 

Junior at Queen's. 


I am the Sophomore, 
Sophomore at Queen's, 
Cigarette smoker, 

Fo: of the Freshmen, 
Champion at fcot-ball, 
Madly I long for 
Concursus forbidden ; 
I am the Suphomore, 
Sophomore at Queen's. 


I am the Freshman, 
Freshman at Queen's, 
Lamb-like and gentle, 
Mild in my manners ; 
See how artistic— 

Ally the mud clings, 
Clings to my boot-soles ; 
Iam the Freshman, 
Freshman at Queen's 


Together we make up, 
Make up the College— 
College called Queen's, 
Down at old Kingston, 
Whence comes this yawp, 
Yawp that we send you-— 
Send you as greeting. 
—Adapted. 
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A CANDID OPINION. 


‘ | “HE Toronto papers have asomewhat unenviable repu | 


tation for being remarkably deaf to every argument or 
statement of fact which does not exactly coincide with 
the views of the citizens of Toronto. Knowing this 
we have looked for nothing but unqualified praise of 
the Federation Scheme from our contemporaries of the 
ambitious city, and it was with no small degree of surprise 
that we read the following extract from an editorial upon 
the subject in the Canada Educational Monthly. It is 
decidedly satisfactory to find such a common sense 





opinion in a journal of such importance in educationa, 
circles, showing as it does that at leas: some of our To- 
ronto friends are forced to admit that Queen’s occupies 
a position of altogether too much importance to admit of 
her being ranked among those smaller fry, whose existence 
the magnates of Toronto will fain make a thing of the 
past: 

‘There is, we believe, doubt of the scheme embracing 
Queen's University of Kingston, though decision on this 
point has not as yet, we understand, taken ultimate shape. 
Centralization can only effectively draw over a given area. 
There comes a point where its influences must lose their 


attracting power. When you get as far east as Kingston, 
the attracting influences of centres on the further side 


| begin to draw, and you have two forces in operation of 
| conflicting interest. 


The problem becomes difficult to 
solve, and other considerations arise, which carry in- 
creased weight in shaping the course of action. Just here 
is the crux for Queen's. More than any other outside 
college has she local interests at stake, which demand 
serious deliberation before she commits herself to a de- 
cision. Like Toronto, Montreal, and other centres, she, 
from her geographical position, becomes a centre of her 


; own, and to the area immediately about her, she owes the 


educational service which a vigorous, healthy and long- 
established institution has in the past rendered, and in 
the present is still actively and efficiently rendering.” 


ACTION OF QUEEN'S BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES, 


rT HE trustees of Queen's University met on Tuesday, 
I January 13th, to consider the scheme of university 
federation submitted to them in a memorandum by the 
Minister of Education, Almost every member of the 
Board was present. Letters were read from Rev. Dr, 


; Cook, Quebec; Rev. James Barclay, Montreal; Allan 


Gilmour, Ottawa; Hon. G. A. Kirkpatrick; J. J. Bell, 
Brockville; Rev. Dr, Campbeil, Renfrew; Hon. A. 
Morris, ‘Toronto; Rev. J. C. Smith, Guelph, and other 
graduates and benefactors. Many of the writers entered 
into detailed criticisms of the scheme, and gave their views 
as to the attitude to it that should be taken by Queen’s. 
Tn the absence, from illness, of Hon. A. Morris, chair- 
man of the Board, Sandford Fleming, Esq., C. M. G., 
LL. D., the Chancellor, was requested to preside. The 
afternoon was spent in preliminary discussion, which 


; showed that all present, from Quebec to Lake Huron, 


were of one mind on the matter. A committee was then 
appointed consisting of the Chancellor, the Principal, 
D. B. Maclennan, Esq., Q.C., Cornwall, Rev, Dr. Ward- 
rope, of Guelph, and Rey. D. J. Macdonnell,B.D.,Toronto, 


| to draft a report on the whole subject, which report, on its 


approval by the Board, might be sent to the Minister of 
Education for the information of the Government and 
Legislature. The Board then adjourned to meet again at 
.m. 

? On re-assembling, the committee submitted a statement 
of their opinions as to the true policy of higher education 
for the Province and the attitude that Queen’s should take 
with reference to the proposed scheme of federation. 

It was then moved by W. Caldwell, M.P.P., of Lanark, 
seconded by A. T. Drummond, Esq., LL.B., of Montreal, 
“ That the report of the committee now read be adopted, 
and transmitted to the Minister of Education as a memo- 
rapdum setting forth in full the views of the Board.” 

Moved by Rev. Dr. Wardrope, of Guelph, seconded by 
Rev. Dr. Jardine, Brockville, that 

“The Trustees of Queen's College recognize in the 
document submitted to them by the Minister of Education 
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an earnest desire on the part of the Government to im. 
prove the University education of the Province. They 
ate glad to see that the scheme assuines that one arts 
college cannot possibly do all that the present necessi- 
ties of the Province require. They also hail with satis- 
faction the policy of enlisting in this wotk private and 
denominational liberality, as well as public endowment 
and grants. But, inasmuch as the scheme implies that 
all the teaching bodies in Ontario doing the work of 
higher education must be in Toronto, the Board is con- 
strained to defer final action, until time shall have been 
afforded for an expression of the views of the graduates 
and benefactors, especially of the people of Kingston and 
Eastern Ontario, whose liberality has been repeatedly 
and signally displayed towards the University.” 

Moved by D. J. Macdonnell, B.D., Toronto, seconded 
by D. B. Maclennan, Q.C., Cornwall: 

“While thus resolving to delay final action until a full 
expression of the minds of the graduates and constituents 
of this University shall have been secured, the Board 
unanimously express the conviction that the policy of 
centralizing in one city all the schools for the professional 
instruction, is not the one best calculated to promote the 
real interests of higher education in the Province.” Car- 
ried unanimously. _ 

Moved by Dr. Boulter, Stirling, 
M. Macdonnell, Q.C., Kingston - : 

“ With regard to the scheme as outlined in the paper 
submitted, the trustees having in the foregoing resolutions 
decided against the principle of centralization of which it 
is based, think it unnecessary to criticise its various pro- 
visions.’ At the same time they do not consider it an 
equitable scheme of college federation, and they regard 
many of its details as open to serious obiection. 

Moved by Dr. Bethune, Wingham, seconded by Rev. 
R. Campbell, M.A., Montreal: ; : 

“That the following be a deputation to wait upon the 
Government to confer with it regarding the matters em- 
braced in the memorandum: The Chancellor, the chair- 
man of Truste-s, the Vice-Chancellor, Rev. Dr. Wardrope, 
of Guelph; Rev. R. J. Laidiaw, of Hamilton; Rev. D. J. 
Macdonnell, B.D., Toronto; Messrs. Jas, McLellan, Q.C.; 
W.C. Caldwell, M.P.P.; A. Gunn, M.P.; D. B. McLen- 
nan, Q.C.; Dr. Boulter, Stirling, with power to add to 
their number.” . 

Moved by Rev. R. J. Laidlaw, Hamilton, seconded by 
G. M. Kinghorn, Montreal, that the local committee be 
instructed to submit at the proper time to the graduates 
and benefactors of the University the furegoing resolutions, 
and in accordance therewith, to intimate a suitable time 
at the next Convocation for ascertaining their views on 
the whole subject. 

After passing these 
one o'clock in the morning ‘ 
The Board met again the next morning 
considerable amount of College busines 
to meet at Convocation, 


KINGSTON’S OPI NION. 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of the graduates and 
benefactors of Queen's resident in Kingston was held in 
the classical class room on Friday evening, December 
23rd. R. V. Rogers, B. A., ‘61; occupied the chair and in 
Opening the meeting apologized for the absence of the 
Principal, who had been summoned to Toronto to attend 
a meeting to discuss the federation scheme called by the 

inister of Education. Letters were also read from 
Hon, Geo. A. Kirkpatrick, Speaker of the Commons, and 
Sir Richard Cartwright, giving their views upon the 
Sete: Extracts from their letters will be found else- 

ere, 


seconded by Mr. G. 


resolutions, the Board adjourned at 


to meet again at 10:30 a.m. 
and transacted a 
s, and adjourned 





Professor Watson being called upon reviewed the pro. 
posed scheme at length, tracing it from its origin in the 
financial necessities of Toronto University, to relieve 
which the Government was asked for a special grant. 
This not being forthcoming, the feleration scheme was 
preposed as a solution to the difficulty. The Toronto 
colleges naturally fallin with the proposition and Victoria 
shows some tendency to follow their example, hoping 
thereby to have her treasury replenished, but Queen's 
now as ever willing and able to trust to her friends in 
time of need for financial supplies, and not clearly recog- 
nizing any aivantage to the Cause of higher education in 
the scheme, stands apart, without committing herself 
either way. The speaker referred to the position of the 
several divinity halls of Toronto, which naturaily favored 
the scheme as bringing them into connection with a 
university. He pointed out that the scheme is unique in 
that it proposes to introduce theological classes into an 
arts course, thus making it possible for a divinity to work 
his theological classes into his fourth yearand practically 
reducing the arts course to three years, an advantage, from 
one point of view, to the idle student, but certainly a dis- 
advantage to the cause of higher education. The inten- 
tion of the proposers is that those subjects which require 
a large outlay of money in the purchase of apparatus 
should be taught by university professors, while the more 
ordinary classes should be in charge of the college pro- 
fessors. This would require a system of examinations 
flexible indeed. The possibility of jealousy and wire 
pulling in the proposed senate was then touched upon 
the speaker remarking that it was almost unavoidable 


! that each different member of the senate should wish to 


advance the interests of his own college in preference to 


| thuse of the others. Again, no money was to be granted 


by the government except to University College, first as 
a university and then as a teaching body. Why should 
the university be thus preferred? No objecting could 
be raised to University College being reasonably andowed 
at the start, since it has never been endowed, but it 
should then be thrown upon its friends like the other 
colleges and not receive continuous government grants 
The senate, too, would have the power of transferring the 
professors of the different colleges, a proceeding which 
would be sure to cause dissatisfaction. Further it weuld 
be quite beyond the power of the government to compen- 
sate the colleges for the loss of buildings and appari 
It would require §125,000 to make good the losses of 
Queen's alone. Dr. Watson closed by referring to th 
disadvantages of not entering into the scheme showit - 
that these were of decidedly minor importance ‘ ‘He wee 
listened to most attentively throughout and created a 
most favorable impression by the fair manner in which 
he stated the case. 

Tha next speaker was Rev. J. A. Allen, who referred 
more especially to the fact that the proposed senate is to 
be appuinted by the government, and pointed out the 
danger of politics being introduced and superior men 
without friends in power being ignored, while those of 
inferior ability and political influence were placed upon 
the senate. At this point R. W. Shannon, M. A., ‘79 
made a motion condemning the introduction of theological 
classes into an arts course, but after a short discussion 
this motion was withdrawn to make way fo: ane of 
broader scope. 

D. Lavell, Dean of the Women's Medical College, took 
up the question next. He referred to the scheme from a 
broad and practical point of view, pointing out that its 
eflect would be to greatly lessen the number of those re- 
ceiving a university education. Many young men will 
strain a point to go to a university situate in a city ata 
convenient distance from their place of residence, while 
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they could not think of going a long distance away from 
home to secure the same advantages. He did not think 
that Victoria would finally adopt the scheme as it at 
present stands. It was quite clear that the intentioa was 
to make University College the leading institution of the 
country, and to crush out the other colleges. He felt sure 
that Queen's would not enter into the scheme. 

R T. Walkem, Q.C., pointed out the necessity of an 
institution such as Queen's in Eastern Ontario. He felt 
sure that the benefactors of Queen's would be willing to 
see their contributions go if they could be convinced that 
the scheme was for the good of the country. However, 
it appeared to him that it was a scheme for the g: od of 
Toronto. He referred to the evil effect centralization at 
Toronto had had upon the legal profession. 

Mayor Smythe, who is a graduate of Toronto, was un- 
willing to think that the scheme originated with his Alma 
Mater. 
pointed out the immense loss the removal of Queen's 
would be to Kingston and the surrounding country. He 
believed that any scheme based upon the removal of the 
sister colleges must fail. He moved, seconded by Dr. 
Lavell, that it is the opinion of this meeting that any 
scheme of federation or grouping of all colleges in any 
one locality, is vicious in principle and contrary to the 
best interests of this Province.” The motion was carried 
unanimously, amid applause. John Mclntyre, Q.C., 


M.A., ‘72, held that the scheme did have its origin in | 


Toronto University, and was consequent upon this 
university not being able to obtain the expected govern- 
ment grant. He claimed that a Queen's degree was 
in every respect equal to one from Toronto, and ex- 
pressed his firm conviction that the people of Kingston 
and Eastern Ontario would never suffer Queen's to be 
crowded out by any other institution. He moved, secon- 
ded by Mr, R, T, Walkem, “that this meeting disapprove 
of the scheme so far as ()ueen’s is concerned.” This 
motion was unanimously approved of. 

T. R. Dupuis, M.D., ’60, next entered a protest against 
the scheme on behalf of the Royal College. He pointed 
out that the adoption of the sheme would render it 
necessary for medical students to go to Toronto both at 
the beginning and the end of their course, and the in- 
evitable result would be the extinction of all the medical 
schools outside of that place. The Royal is doing a 
highly successful and beneficial work, and its students, 
at the Council examinations, hold their own with those of 
any college in Canada. He read a motion, passed at a 
recent meeting of the Medical Faculty, condemning the 
scheme. 


It being considered advisable to bring the question of 
federation more prominently before the publc of this 
section ofthe country, a committee was appointed, upon 
motion of Mr. C. F. Gildersleeve, to arrange for a public 
meeting at an early date. The meeting then dispersed, 
all agreeing that Queen's should have nothing whatever 
to do with the proposed federation. 


FROM OUR STATESMEN, 


The following are extracts from letters sent to Principal 
Grant by Hon. Geo. A. Kirkpatrick and Sir Richard 
Cartwright, giving their opinions upon the federation 
scheme. Mr. Kirkpatrick says : 

“ T regard this proposed scheme as fraught with evil not 
only to Queen’s, but to the cause of higher education in 
the province, * * * * It seems to me 
that Queen's by affiliation would lose her individuality 
and the name she has established for herself throughout 
the Dominion. * . * Queen's and all the 
other colleges i Toronto, would become simply 
divinity schools. If students have to go to Toronto to 


He opposed centralization as a Canadian and | 





obtain university education they will gravitate to the 
college with the richest endowment and the largest 
scholarships, and that college will be, of course, the 
one with the state at its back. Queen's and Trinity and 
Victoria will be attended only by those students who look 
forward to taking a divinity course. * © - * 
The cause of higher education wants, and must have, 
more centres of influence than one. . x * * 
The number of university professors will be reduced 
from what at present is necessary for the various. 
universities and the incentive for young men of promise 


| in different branches of study and scientific attainment 


to continue their studies with the hope of obtaining such 


| professorships, will be lessened, because the prizes (the 


professorships) to be obtained will be fewer. Thechances, 
therefore, for genius and merit to be developed in the 
province will be curtailed. Thecause of higher education 
in Eastern Ontario will suffer also because many a stu- 


| dent comes to Kingston who would not go to Toronto at 


all. - * * The generous rivalry which now 
exists between the universities, and which begets progress 
and advancement, would be gone, and the state-endowed 


| university, without any rival or competition from active 


and zealous principals of other universities, would, I fear, 
relapse into a state of lethargy and dullness productive 
of mediocrity. : - ‘ The proposal to 
concentrate all institutions for higher education in one city 
is opposed to the history of universities in alt other 
countries, * : * . 
experience and practice of Europe and America warn us 
against the proposed ‘leap in the dark.” . = * 
. ‘ " * A scheme which would be so in- 

jurious to the cause of higher education in this section of 
the Province, and, by removing all competition, would 
thereby tend to reduce the activity and zeal requisite to 
keep up and elevate the standard of university education 
in the province generally.” 

Sir. Richard Cartwright's letter is more brief. After 
referring tothe claims of Kingston upon Queen’s, he closes 
as follows :— 


“L am inclined to think that the plan of having several 
colleges (whether affiliated with a common central insti- 
tution or not) located in different portions of Ontario is 
more likely to meet the present needs of a community like 
our own than a project which, ifI understand it correctly, 
would require every person who desired to obtain a col- 
legiate education to go into residence at Toronto." 


“Mind your eye.” What has happened to J's. eye? 
Can it be possible that he has been fighting? No! it si 
only recently that he has been learning that ‘little hands 
were never meant to,” &c. Has he been experimenting 
with Sulphuric Acid? Surely not, for he is a Church 
Student. ‘Murder will out. He has been kicked by a 
horse. But how? Where? When? The unusual cir- 
cumstance of being up before breakfast and returning 
from the back yard vives us aclue. It appears that dur- 
ing the absence of the manager a certain horse had been 
allowed to stand idly in his stable. It occurred to the 
acute-witted Soph. that a little exercise would keep his 
thin blood from congealing. So having saddled the horse 
with a goodly-sized stick he proceeded from seeing to saw- 
ing, but the fractious animal reared and ki: ked him on the 
eye. You see he saw a saw horse and saw seasonably 
suited to a Soph., and saddled it with astick, The un- 
skilful sinner struck too severely and soon saw stars. 


Several of our students have been at the Montreal 
Winter Carnival for the past week. A couple have re- 
turned home and report having hada gra nd time. 


In fact, the whole 
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CORRESPONDENCE. <. 


I Y DEAR JOURNAL.—In your first number of 
L this session you extended a hearty invitation to all 
graduates of (Jueen’s who love their Alma Mater and 
have the interest of the JouRNAL at heart, to let them- 
selves be occasionally heard from through its columns. 

Number four has just come to hand and on reading it 
I am constrained to accept your invitation. On the 
whole I am well pleased with this number, although 
there are several particulars in which there is room for 
improvement. 

Looking through the issues that have been published 
this session ong finds that the correspondence column 
has as far amounted to two letters, which appeared in 
number three. This is not as it should be and feeling that 
it is my duty to help you, Mr. Editor, I am inspired to 
write this letter in the hopes that you may not consign it 
to your waste basket unread. 

To come back to number four, while perusing the 
familiar pages my thoughts wandered and I moralized 
some what after this criticising fashion. A bad beginning 
may have a good end is an old maxim, but that number 
tour should be dated January, 1884, does not say that its 
end is good. In reading the proof sheets a little more 
care would do no harm. 

If one looks closely at edit 
‘seen that there is plenty 0 1 editorial 
writer to compose an interesting “editorial on editorials, 
in fact this branch of newspaper and journal literature 
has become a science. Custom is all powerful, certain 
things happen as a due course, yeal 1D and year out. 
Custom says they must have their corresponding editori- 
als and they do. Here then 10 the leading editorial we 
find the Editor taking as his text the “Medicals’ Annual 
Dinner’ and from it deducing the proper and ideal rela- 
tion between student and professor. On the other hand 
there are certain subjects which are chronic and on 
which we may be prepared to look for an editorial at any 
time. Ons of these, i. e. the Alma Mater Society, 1s to 
the JournaL what the National Policy is to the Globe 
and Mail,and without it the JOURNAL could barely exist. 
Speaking generally there is a third class embracing all 
that is left from the first two ad necessarily miscellane- 
ous in character, To these most readers will turn first 
and to this category belongs the editorial on the Associa- 
tion Foot Ball Championship. There is more novelty 
about this class and as a consequence they possess 
greater interest and aftord greater scope for originality. 

Coming to “Poetry’’ we find ‘a Poem that Walt Whit- 
man never published.” This effort is what we might expect 
to be evolved from the undeveloped brain of an ordinary 
freshman It is hardly in place along side of the beauti- 
ful idea expressed in ‘tA Parting Wish” and the well 
known lines from the Traveller. We miss from this 
column the contributions of George and Charlie. . : 

Professor Watson's speech 15 really good ; behind his 
quiet humor he expresses much common sense and we 
are sure the victims who attend his Philosophical Lec- 
tures will sometimes vainly wish that all his lectures 
were after dinner speeches. 

We now come to a lenythy sermon and as we count 
the number of columns that comprise it and divide the 
amount as obtained into the whole number of columns 
Which go to make up this issue and finding the quotient 
18 four we pause and think. We wonder then if the 
Editor was hard up for copy, or whether he was con- 
sidering how best he might benefit the student who 
spends his summer in the mission field, by providing him 
with suitable sermons in a handy and portable form, 








orials in general it is easily 
f material for an editorial 





From the Royal College Items we are glad to see that 
the Azsculapian Society 1s flourishing, and the human 


' heart still exerts a great power, in fact its force or power 


is not less than fifty pounds. Does this mean a force of 


| fifty pounds to the square inch, or that one heart may 


sometimes blight the hopes of fifty, or does it mean 
something else? The writer ought to be more explicit 

Jack's remarks strike us as being ‘'a word in season" 
and to the point, there is a good deal of truth and com- 
mon sense in them. His was something hke our own 


| experiencé when we were at College. We even remember 


attending some A. M. S. Conversaziones at which one 
felt that he was a stranger instead of being one of the 
hosts. 

We are glad to see that the Divinities are interested in 
Professor Parker's Lectures and that some of them were 
fortunate enough to hear Mr. Moody. We felt too that 
students as well as others derive great benefit from the 
university sermons, but we fail to see the reason why 
students after hearing the sermon preached in Convoca- 
tion Hall should then have to read it in the Journat, for 
is it not the duty of every student to read the JourNaL 
from beginning to end? The great majority of readers 
pass by the sermon, promising themselves the pleasure of 
reading it at some fature time, which future time rarely 
comes. 

The writer of ‘College World” excels himself, and we 
hope to see him los none of his interesting spiciness, 

“Y, M. C. A." notes are short and brief, but from them 
we see that good work is being done. 


The “exchange column” shows th session’ 
Editor still yields his trenchant pen. reerec $ 
ment and observation has lost none of its old A e 
vigour, may his shadow never grow less. cet 

“Personals” is full and interestin j 
“Woman's College,” but ‘De Nobis" s ore shade a 
its former self. Has the joke box inaugurated it thi 
regime of Wright become a thing of the past ? . 

We do not join issue with the Sporting Edi 
portant Foot-ball matches should he ‘triton ao a 
style for the journal. This gives a greater interest cS the 
and besides it constitutes the only College record there 
is for such matters, and provides material for the future 
historian. 

There is another matter that must have been overlooked 
So far no account of the annual games '84 has appeared 1 1 
the JourNAL ; such an omission has not taken place bef ts 
for over six or seven years, to our knowledge. Bain ‘86, 
should see to this. : : 

TRULY yours, 


, 


The seniors are arranging for their annual re-union 
An efficient committee has been appointed and necessar , 
arrangements are being made, Mr. A. D, Cartwright S 
secretary to the committee. 

The following has been going the rounds of the press ; 
—‘‘Is your chum a close student?" wrote a father to his 
son in college. You bet he is, father,” was the repl ; 
“You couldn’t borrow a V of him if you were ir the i ye 
stages of starvation.” a 





The judges of the Concursus Iniquitatis will sit on the 
Sheriff of the Court pretty soon if he does not attend to 
his duties better. We have been impatiently waiting for 
him to summon witnesses for another trial but he has 
been remarkably lazy since the last court. Look out for 
a criminal, Sheriff. 
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>* PERSONALS. - 


E have to congratulate H. M. Mowat, B. A., 

President of the Alma Mater Society, upon having 
successfully passed his Second Intermediate law exami- 
nation at Osgoode Hall, foronto. May his success con- 
tinue ever. 


One of our friends in Toronto sends us the, following 
budget of items relating to the welfare of a number of 
Queen’s graduates and alumni resident in the Queen City. 
He does not wish his name to be published, but states 
his readiness to be responsible for the accuracy of each 
individual item. 


Wo, Morais, B. A., '82, is taking a rest after getting 
through his first Intermediate and considering all things 
looks pretty well as he does up King street on a fine 
afternoon, 


ALEX. Morris, B. A., '82, has gone on a trip to Cali- 
fornia for the good of his health. 


Epu. ELtiort, who put in some time at the Royal, is 
now in Toronto and may often be seen on the streets 
decked in a plug hat as he makes his daily rounds to 
see his patients. Eph. is at present with Dr. King. 


D. A. Givens, B. A,,'78, is blooming. When he first 
came to Toronto he caught the boarding house mania, 
that is he hired a carter by the year and regularly moved 
his trunk once a week till finally he found a suitable 
place. Dave is head student in Foster, Clarke & Bowes’ 
establishment, which position he fills with dignity, while 
at the same time he talks of Secund Intermediates and 
Judgeships. Any one reguiring counsel in boarding 
house matters should consult D. A. 


James SmiTH alias ‘Big Jim’ has decreased none in 
stature since he used to walk the halls of old Queen's, 
Jim’s genial countenance may frequently be seen at 
Osgoode Hall and other legal centres in the city. We 
prognosticate that Jim will always stand high when he is 
in court as well as when he is out of it. 





J. R. O'Retty, B. A., ’82, is now calmly awaiting his 
finals and preparing for their approach. We may then 
hope soon to see Jim displaying the old time vigour with 
which he was wont of yore to defend the verdant freshie 
in the venerable concursus. 


Doc Fow er is as large as life. One may frequently 
see his energetic form dodging up Yonge and along 
Queen darting in and out of the crowd as he hurries to 
the Hall. Look again and you see his overcoat is short 
and that on his shoulder is a black bag. What is the 
bag for, we had better not ask as he might not like it. 
H. E. is installed as right hand man in Gamble & Gam- 
ble’s office, where he lords it over the office boy and book 


keeper. He says that Kingston is awfully slow and he 
never wants to go back there again. 


_, 


Henry A, Wricut alias “Piggy,” who took a partial 
course in Arts, has migrated to Toronto. Henry has 


taken to himself a better h z iti i 
Shedieomee alf and a position in the 





We were glad to see the familiar face of Ev. MunDELL, 
B. A., °83, the other day. He was up with his brother 
consulting Dr. Reeve, '66, as to his eyes, which had been 
injured by an explosion in the Chemical Labratory, 


H. T. Suisrey, B, A., ‘81, is quietly plodding away at 
his musty old law books and in time we expect to see 
Harry develop into a full fledged Q. C, 





FRANK Montcome_ry is flourishing up here in Toronto. 
Since leaving Kingston he has put in six months in a law 
office but gave it up as a bad job and now intends to try 
his hand at medicine. Frank is bound to succeed at 
whatever he undertakes. 


Going along the west side of Toronto street, near the 
Post Office, a person may notice the sign “Ritchie & Gil- 
ray, Barristers, Solicitors, &c.” This is no less than 
genial GeorGe Ritcuig, '78. Go inside and see George. 
He is the same old boy barring his fat face and sandy 
side-lights. Rumour doth not say that he is married yet 
but if he is not his wife will not need to be particular 
about the smell of his cigars perfuming the house. He 
is the prettiest cigar smoker in the city. As scon as 
vacation comes he is going to apply for a patent for his 
new method of getting 25 cents worth of solid comfort 
out of a 5 cent stub. 


GeEorGcE McDona_p, '78, is the second member of the 
firm of MacMakon, McDonald, Drayton & Dunbar. He 
is getting along well and will be a great success in law if 
he does not devote too much attention to tight-legged 
pants, tooth-pick shoes, bamboo canes and pugs, 


Gerorce BELL, B. A., '78, has an office here. He is 
already the senior member of the firm of George Bell, 
Barrister, &c, He has worked up a splendid practice 
already. George must do quite a large Surrogate Court 
business, judging from the number of pretty ladies in 
“weeds" who call in to seek his advice, 3 


R. J. Macrennan, '84, is studying law in the office of 
Mowat, Maclennan, Downey & Biggar. Rod does every- 
thing now according to a system. This is owing no doubt 
to the effect of the rigorous training he received in 
Mathematics at Queen's. Mr. Mowat’s government is 
quite sure to give satisfaction while the Attorney General 
has the opportunity of getting Rod's advice and counsel 
on matters grave and important. We hope, however, 
that no vile influences may be used to induce R. J. to be- 
come a Grit, nor that the bad political company in which 
he is at present will have any evil effect on him. Our 
hopes that he would continue his straightforward and 
upright course received an almost fatal shock when we 
saw him the other day in the Court House assisting one 
of the junior partners to beat an old widow witha brandy 
nose and water eyes out of her dower in the lands of her 
second or third husband. 


J. S. Skinner, B. A., '83, passed his First Intermediate 
at Osgoode Hall last week. He still lives, 


Gower Gorpbon, the freshman eloquent” of ‘84, has 
been very unsettled in his habits of late, moving abont 
from place to place in such a manner that his friends 
quite lost track of him. He has at last fixed himself in a 
situation with a wholesale hardware firm in Guelph. 
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SATURDAY EWENING, JANUARY 17th. 


rT"HE meeting of this evening was of an unusually inter- 
T esting character, both as regards business and debate. 
The parliamentary form of debate was adopted for ‘the 
evening and Geo. F. Henderson, 13. A., as Attorney Gen- 
eral, brought in a bill to abolish exemptions. te was 
supported by Messrs. Wright, Ryan and McLachlan as 


ministers of Crown Lands, Education and Agricuiture | 


respectively, The opposition was led by W. J. Kidd, ‘ 
These | 


with the President as his right hand supporter, 
gentlemen did their utmost to prevent the passage of the 
bill and as a last resource moved a vote of want of confi- 
dence in the Attorney General. The government support- 
ers, however, proved loyal to their leader and the attempt 
failed, whereupon the meeting broke up in disorder. 

We were very much pleased to note an increased at- 
tendance of students at this meeting. As we have fre- 
quently stated, a man should never consider time spent 
in this society as time lost. May the numbers present at 


its meetings yet increase. 

SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 24th. 

There was a very large attendance of students this 
evening, attracted doubtless by. the prospect of hearing a 
lively debate on the federation question. Owing to 
circumstances, however, it was found necessary to post- 
pone this debate for a few days, and the executive com- 
mittee was instructed to arrange fer a public entertain- 
ment, the debate to form the chief item on the programme. 
Notwithstanding this disappointment, the meeting proved 
very interesting, as several matters of importance were 
brought forward. Mr. Farrell's motion to engage Col. 
Bain to deliver a lecture under the auspices of the society 
did not meet with the approval of those present, and was 
lost. It was decided to continue the parliamentary debate 
upon the exemption question 3t the next regular meeting, 
and Attorney-General Henderson was requested to be 
prepared with his Cabinet and Bill upon that occasion. 
Mr. C, J. Cameron introduced a matter of great practical 
importance to the society. Points of order are frequently 
brought up which the chairman finds it difficult to decide 
according to the constitution, and Mr. Cameron suggested 
that a debating manual be taken as a standard to be re- 
ferred to in such cases. After considerable discussion as 
to the extent to which this manual should be used, an 
amendment to Mr. Cameron's motion, proposed by Mr. 
G. F. Henderson, was adopted. It read as tollows cry 
“Resolved, that Todd’s Manual of Parliamentary Practice 
be hereafter used by this Society, as an authority upon 


cases to which our constitution, as it at present stands, 


does not apply.” This is a step in the right direction. 
We trust that the Alma Mater Society will continue to 
improve. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND DEBATE. 


GOOD and select audience was present in Convo- 
A cation Hall last evening. the occasion being the 
third of the series of public debates given under the 
auspices of the Alma Mater Society. The programme 
was opened by the Glee Club, which sang a couple of 
choruses in splendid style. ‘‘ Sweet spirit hear my 
prayer,” with solo by Mr. Mundell, was particularly well 
rendered and was received by the audience with hearty 
applause. Mr. T. E. McEwen next recited Hoods’s 
‘Bridge of Sighs," with excellent taste and effect. He is 
a good elocutionist. Professor Goodwin sang a German 
Song, evidently sentimental, in such a way as to deserve 
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and receive an enthusiastic encore, to which he responded 
We trust that we will frequently have the pleasure 
of hearing Prof. Goodwin at the students’ entertainments. 
Miss Yates’ rendition of a description of a street scene in 
which the principal actors were ‘‘a white bootblack and a 
black bootblack,” took the audience by storm. It was 
amusing indeed. “London Bridge” was sung in an ex- 
ceedingly taste'ul manner by Mr. Harry Wilson, who is 
acquiring much prominence as a vocalist in university 
circles. He certainly lost_none of his reputation by his 
performance last evening. The first part of the pronnnnne 
was closed by the Glee Club with three choruses. The 
solos being taken by Messrs. Clark, Wilson and Mundell 

The debate upon the federation question was 
then entered upon, the Principal being called 
into the chair. It proved very interesting the 
different aspects of the scheme being brought 
forward by the speakers in a highly able manner. R, W 
Shannon. M.A., Dr. Herald, and H. M. Mowat, B.A, 
championed the scheme, their defence of it being such 
as to draw hearty manifestations from the audience 
The negative side of the question was led by Jno McIn- 
tvre, M.A., with Dr. W. H. Henderson and Mr, "Rattray 
as his supporters. These gentleman played a nen 
game throughout, and easily succeeded in persuading the 
audience that the scheme would not prove to be ra the 
best intents of higher education in Ontario. The al 
taken at the close of the debate was almost iitianimously 
opposed to the scheme. y 

The officers of the Alma Mater wish us to thank th 
gentleman who took part in the debate for their kindn : 
in coming forward in such a hearty manner, oe 

8.+ 
e 


“VDE NOBIS VOBILABA 


ADIES don't like to play billiards . 
; Aer a cr 

when the balls kiss they like the coast to oe 

clear for the natural sequence of events, quite 
The Glee Club spent a most enjoyable evenin 

: a : ; 

ly at the residence of Alderman Harty. Were tate 

such invitations received we fear the number of" i. 

cants for membership in the club would increase alana: 


ingly. 





EN. 


6B 


While taking a stroll through the corrj 
since, our local man happened to pick tec aoe 
was lying on a bench. On the fly leaf was the n which 
the owner, “Wm. F-n-r, '88, and beneath the ae 
this legend :— as name was 

“Tis sweet to lo . 
To love a girl that Tet you wae. her! 

Whether the sentiment is original or not our authorit 
does not state, but surely this young man is pro eee y 
too well. Willie, Willie, ‘ware concursus ! ooree 

One of our students who was in the Mani is 3 
field last summer has been bewailing the Sicko Bee. 
tion upon the once glorious North West. The ae 
evening the young man waxed particularly eloquent ion 
the subject, ever lapsing into poetry, H ae : 
oe abi I poetry. Here is a specimen 

“Behind the red squaw's cayuse plug 
The hand car roads and raves ; 

And pie-plant pies are now produced 
Above the Indian graves, 

I hear the oaths of pioneer, 
The caucus yet to be, 

The first low hum where soon will come 
The fuzzy bumble bee.” 
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COLLEGE* WORLD. 


HE German language is 
Greek and Latin. 
At Harvard work on the college papers is accepted as 
a substitute for the regular literary work of the Univer- 
sity. 
There are 32,000 college stndents, properly so called, 
in the United States. 
Columbia College is said to be worth $6,000,000, 
There are forty-three million four hundred thousand 
dollars invested in colleges of the United States, together 
with their apparatus and grounds. 
Prof. Young, the renowned astronomer of Princetown, 
has found Eucke’s lost comet. 
Egypt hasa college that was nine hundred years old 


more popular at Yale than 


when Oxford was founded and in which ten thousand | 


students are now being educated who will some day, as 
missionaries. spread the Moslem faith. 

Harvard has 167 professors and instructors, 26 libra- 
rians, proctors, etc., and 1,522 students. ‘ 

Nine young ladies lately received the degree of A. B. 
from the Royal University of Ireland. 

Of the 320 colleges and universities in-the United 
States, only 24 have more than 2ov students, and only 17 
have more than 20 professors. 

Mr. Chauncey DePew says that there are three thou- 
sand graduates in New York City who cannot earn a 
living. 

The attendance at the various German universities 
during the summer semester of this year was: Vienna, 
4706; Berlin, 4145; Leipzig, 2230; Munich, 2511; 
Prague, 2000; Halle, 1716; Tubingen, 1500; Breslau, 
1481? Bonn, 1241; Wurzburg, 1232; Gottingen, 1000; 
EGidelhers, 989; Konigsberg, 925; Freiburg. 924; Jena, 

36. 

According to the Tech, the following is the number of 
students this year in the principal colleges in the country : 
Harvard, 1586; Columbia, 1523; Oberlin, 1314; Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1271; Yale, 1086; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 706; Cornell, 539; Princeton, 505; 
Dartmouth 402; University of Vermont, 346; Amherst, 
334; Lehigh, 300; Johns Hopkins, 273; Williams, 253 ; 
Brown, 248. 

The Princeton students are boycotting a bookseller 
because he sent to their parents itemized bills fer text 
books, ponies, translations, etc., etc. Conscience made 
cowards of them all. 

Mr. E. R. Gould, B. A., a recent graduate of Victoria 
University, has been appointed professor of political 
science and history in the State University, Washington, 
D.C. Canadians seem to win honor more easily abroad 
than at home, though competition is as severe and re- 
quirement as enacting as anywhere else. 

Items. 

It bas been calculated that Vassar College girls eat 5,- 
200 pancakes every morning. This is equal to 1,889,000 
pancakes a year, which, with an average diameter of five 
inches, would extend 302 miles a straight line; or they 


oe be built into a single column nearly eight miles 
gh. 





ITEMS" 


: aa University Herald has an excellent article on 
oller Skating, _ containing a few rules for the guidance 
of beginners, which should be thoroughly learned by 
every Queen's man before attending the rink. 
ieee ape oe important rule is: 
t. Keep the body in an erect position, i. e. do not fall 
down, If he must fall down it would be better for him 





to skate by those particular friends tothe other end of 
the rink, and then in some secluded corner watch his 
chance and fall down when nobody is looking. 

But if in the course of human affairs it becomes neces- 
sary to fall down ‘‘in open rink” it will be found advan- 
tageous to: . 

2. Rise immediately after having fallen. 

The reasonableness of this rule can be shown by 
“ supposing the contrary,” é.e. that you remained lying, in 
which case you would clearly be an inconvenience to 
those who were still skating. and not being supposed to 
have a mattress and pillow about your person at the 
time ot the fall you would soon find the floor rather hard 
—if you had not noticed that quality when you fell. 

The third is one in the execution of which the beginner 
will find very little difficulty. It is 

3. “Go slow.” 

I mean by that that the beginner is to proceed forward 
with extreme moderation. ‘Go slow” at first, viz. : be- 
cause you can't do otherwise. If you believe you can— 
try it—first, however, having left a note to your father 
and mother saying that you have always endeavored to 
be a dutiful son and requesting them not to think too 
harshly of you after you have gone, and further request- 
ing that your Calderwood’s Moral Philosophy may be 
buried beside you. 

4. “Two beginners should never skate together.” 

The Junior was “stuck” who is reported to have said, 
“Ah-h! Permit me to escort you, ladies ?” for he received 
the answer, “Certainly; we are just going to get some 
oysters,” 

With umbrellas, like men, it is generally the poorest 
that gets left.—_N. Y. Fournal. 

An eminent physician says that lemon juice is better 
than quinine to cure malaria. We always did call for 
lemon and sugar in ours in preference to quinine. 





The object of the JouRNAL is well known 
to all its patrons and we will not here state it ; 
but we feel constrained to take this opportun- 
ity of thanking those who have so kindly con- 
gratulated us on the improvement of this 
year’s JOURNAL. 


In every instance the congratulations were 
accompanied by the subscription fee—ONE 
DOLLAR. While the former is very en- 
couraging the latter is absolutely necessary 
and when remitted unhesitatingly carries 
with it a flavour of “value received.” 


The conductors of the JouRNAL receive 
no remuneration whatever. The work 1s 
done through love of their Alma Mater. 
Now, it may be possible to exhaust this love 
by over-work. Sucha state of affairs we know 
all the patrons of the JournaL would deplore 
and by way of antidote, we recommend 
prompt remittance of subscription fees, and thus 
save us both money and time, two very im- 
portant ingredients in the student's life. 
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F the Journa cannot lay claim this ses- 
sion to being a spicy paper, it will not be 
because there has not been a variety of ta- 
lent in its management. More than once 
this session has its guiding hand been 
changed. Again a new man has taken the 
helm. Either the honor of holding the 
position of Managing Editor is so over- 
whelming that no one man has been able to 
carry it on for any length of time, or the 
labor entailed is so arduous that the holder 
of the office must submit to failure in the 
University examinations, but whatever may 
be the cause, the office has several times 
gone a begging. No one but a man of great 
energy can manage the paper and do justice 
tohis classwork. We have too much class- 
work heaped upon us in Queen’s in too short 
a session, and the workers have to do too 
much to enable them to engage in anything 
outside of the work of the classroom. 


T is entertaining to read accounts of the 
solemn way in which the Boards of the 
Toronto Theological Halls signify their ap- 
proval of the Federation scheme. Knox, 
St. Michael’s, Wycliffe, and McMaster Col- 
leges all nod violent assent. These colleges 
are part and parcel of the University of 
Toronto. It is like the members of the body 
moving according to the dictates of the will, 
which in this case is University College. 


T has often been remarked by strangers, 
and generally remarked with derision, 
that many of Queen’s students speak of their 
fellows as ‘“‘the boys.” They say “the boys” 
are going to do this, and “‘the boys” say that, 
and use the term under a variety of circum- 
stances. Perhaps this is preferable to the 
habit of some institutions which speak of 
boys as “the men.” But it certainly does 
not sound as well. The term “boys” in- 
spires, we presume, clanship and _ good-fel- 
lowship, and in that it is all very good, but 
nevertheless the term is slang of the worst 
sort, and we regret that its use has become 
but too general. Let us have another and 
better-bred term please, to designate our 
fellows, and not make use any more of such 
an uncollege-like expression as ‘“‘the boys.” 





EOPLE caring not to be convinced of 

the contrary, like to call Queen’s de- 
nominational. That the University has 
always had association with a particular 
denomination, and that she has been to a 
great extent under the influence of a denomi- 
nation, it would be absurd to deny. But to 
say that she is denominational as the term 
may be applied to the other colleges in the 
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Province (except University College) is a 
glaring mistake. It is now ten years since 
Queen's was under tne control of the church 
of Scotland. Her professors are not con- 
fined to the Presbyterian church, a very 
small majority of her graduates are of that 
denomination, and her present students, 
though largely Presbyterian, include all de- 
nominations. It has often been remarked 
that the chief officers of the Alma Mater 
Society and of this paper, were generally 
of other denominations. These undoubted 
facts go to show, we think, that those who 
delight to calla University “denominational” 
—implying by that ‘‘narrow’’—are mistaken, 
when they apply the term to Queen's. 

It being the fact then a3 we hold, that 
Queen’s University is undenominational, we 
wish in this article to point out a rule which 
is inconsistent with the fact, and we think 
contrary to the spirit of the institution, that 
is, the rule requiring members of the Board 
of Trustees to be members of the Presby- 
terian church. Some of Queen’s best gradu- 
ates and most devoted admirers, are Episco- 
palians, and what good object is served 
by debarring them from taking a share of 
the government of the University. Let the 
Faculty of Theology be committed to the 
care of a special board of Presbyterians, if 
such be advisable, but in all conscience if the 
University is undenominational, let there 
be nothing in her statutes which would seem 
_ to show that she is not. We humbly com- 
mend these matters to the consideration of 
the authorities. 


eas are no new developments in the 
last phase of the confederation question. 
The elaborate and ornamented scheme 
concocted under the supervision of the 
minister having been suddenly shot out at 
the startled public, was vigorously discussed 
for a time in the public and educational press 
but with discussion its magnificence seemed 





to wane, and what will be its ultimate result 
is only a matter of conjecture. Whether the 
energies of the framers of the scheme were 
bent with a true desire to tempt higher edu- 
in the Province, or whether it is a politic 
move by those interested parties to afford a 
means of tapping the public treasury, is 
not of much moment to Queen’s men, al- 
though some utterances by a Professor in 
University College, given with the decision 
of a man who appears to know what he is 
talking about, would seem to show that the 
latter alternative is far within possibility. 
This gentleman says Queens was not con- 
sidered by the framers of the scheme, on 
account of her approval being considered 
out of the question. If we couple this fact 
with the almost antagonistic position of 
Trinity, as shown by the resolution of her 
governors, and the fact, on the other hand, 
that the President of Victoria expressed 
himself entirely and enthusiastically in favor 
of the plan asa whole, it would seem that 
the scheme is the product of the heads of 
University and Victoria colleges alone. 
“ How much must we give,” says Mr. Mul- 
ock, *‘in order to get the Methodists on our 
side?” “How much can we give,” says 
President Nelles, ‘‘that we may share in the 
loaves and fishes? For go to Toronto we 
must.” No wonder the Varsity (University 
College) says the scheme savours of com- 
promise. Whether the deep laid plans of 
the head colleges will have the result they 
desire, is a matter for the future to decide. 
One thing is certain, Queens will remain as 
and where she is, as some in high circles 
seemed to have opined, even before Mr. 
Ross’s conference ever met. Another thing 
is tolerably certain, that if two or mote col- 
leges combine, as from geographical and 
other reasons, they seem disposed to do, the 
public funds will not be dipped into for their 
benefit alone. If Queen’s has done, is doing 
and can do, as good work as any college of 
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federation of colleges, has done or can do, 
it is of course simply preposterous to say 
that she will be refused public recognition 
in a tangible way. Queen’s is ready and 
willing to have relative work determined in 
any fair way. Her staff is eminently scho- 
lary, energetic and able, and her tests are at | 
the present time higher than any other | 
University in the Province. We hope 
that this scheme of confederation will soon 
take definite shape in one way or another, 
and that Queen’s will settle down into her 
true position, relying on her steadfast friends, 
when she may nevermore be disturbed by | 
empirical schemes and visions of inflated 
splendor. 


— 





OME few of the contributions viens 

have found their way into our letter box | 
we have been forced to reject, much to our 
regret, We are strongly averse to dis- 
couraging a man in his literary efforts, es- 
pecially when he tries to do something for 
the JourNaAL, and we sincerely trust that 
our motives will not be misconstrued. The 
great fault we have to find is that many a 
really good idea is spoiled by a looseness of 
style and general carelessness of construction, 
on the part of writers who evidently possess 
really good ability in the art of inditing their 
familiar thoughts, and who would prove 
valuable contributors to the columns of any 
paper, if they would use more care. The 
evidently unconscious tautological errors, 
which are only too frequent, prove con- 
clusively that a little judicious pruning on a 
careful revision of the subject written is 
alone needed to remedy the defects. This 
revision we would in many cases undertake 
ourselves, were it not for the fact that 
JOURNAL editors are proverbially hard up 
for leisure moments. Let those who have 
failed try again, and rest assured that their 
good intentions are thoroughly appreciated. 


C has not yet been decided what form the 
annual re-union of the Alma Mater So- 
ciety is totake. The general impression 
among the students seems to be in favor of 
a conversazione. Now, aconversazione isa 
very good thing under certain circumstances, 
but it certainly appears to us that where 
such a large number of guests have to be 
invited, the entertainment should be of a 
more lively character. Those who have 
been on the committees in years past know 
this to their cost. It has been found impos- 
sible to satisfy the guests with a concert and 
lecturettes, and the younger people have 
upon the last two occasions taken it upon 
themselves to take possession of the History 
class room and enjoy a dance. We are 
forced to sympathize with them, and hope 
our sin will not be considered beyond hope 
of pardon if we suggest that they be allowed 
even more license this year. The young 
folks are in the majority, and we would ask 
that, out of deference to their wishes, danc- 
ing be made a recognized part of the pro- 
gramme, and proper accommodation be 
provided therefor. We willnot now present 
any definite scheme, as this can easily be 
arranged when the time comes. We do 
claim, however, that by bringing the style of 
the entertainment more into accordance 
with the tastes of the guests, the committee 
would be doing much good. - We would in- 
vite opinions upon the matter from the 
students. ae 
NFORTUNATELY the attention of 
the public has been again attracted 
by the escapades of some of our medical 
students. While every one is willing to 
admit that dissection is necessary to the 
proper study of medicine most are averse to 
having the subject mentioned. They are 
quite convinced of the necessity of the stu- 
dents having material, only they say don’t let 
us hear aboutit. The public are not opposed 
to the dissection of human bodies, but they 
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have most decided objections to the manner | 
in which these bodies are sometimes ob- | 
tained. Grave-robbing, to some, may have | 
the charm of adventure, but to the majority | 
it has the horror of desecration. We be- 
lieve there should be no necessity for it. It 
is true that the law requires every medical 
student to dissect one whole body, but it is 
also true that the law makes no certain pro- 
vision whereby these bodies may be obtained. 
We think, however, that the means of supply- 
ing this necessary material ought to be made 
moreample. At present the various medical 
schools are supplied by the institutions in 
their immediate neighborhood. Now, asthe 
whole country is benefited by having well- 
trained medical men, we think that the whole 
country should be interested in supplying 
material necessary for medical education. | 
The law allows public institutions to dispose | 
of the bodies of those who have before death | 


been maintained at the public expense and 

whose bodies are not claimed by finde: 
witnin a reasonable time after death. _ We | 
are of opinion, then, that at the beginning 
of each session the various medical schools 
should make application to the various 
public institutions throughout the province 
for a specified number of bodies, and these 
institutions could supply these schools in 
rotation. Thus the institutions would be 
saved the expense of burial, and would also 
receive from the schools a fair price for the 
bodies, the schools would obtain all the 
material required, the excuse for grave-rob- 
bing would be removed and the public would 
never be shocked by reading in the public 
press the minute details of sepulchral vanda- 
lism. Let the authorities of the medical 
school make a move in the matter at once. 


An imaginative Irishman has improved on Ossian. “I 
returned,” said he, ‘to the halls of my father by night 
and I found them in ruins. I cried aloud, ‘my father 
where are they?’ And echo responded, ‘Is that you, 





Patrick McClatherty ?”' | T 


POETRY. 


LATE TO CHURCH. 


LONG the road, on either side, 
The elder boughs are budding. 
The meadow lands, a rosy tide 
Of clover bloom is flooding ; 
The sunny landscape is so fair, 
So sweet the blossum scented air, 
That when I went to church to-day 
I could but choose the longest way. 











Loud sang the bobolinks, and round 
The milk-weed flowers the bees were humming; 
I sauntered on, but soon I found 
Behind me there was some one coming. 
I did not turn my hea‘ to see, 
And yet I knew who followed me 
Before Tora called me—"Kitty! stay, 
And let me share with you the way!" 


We did not mind our steps grew slow, 
Or notice when the bell stopped ringing, 
Or think of being late, but, lo} 
When we had reached the church, the singing 
Was over, and the prayer was done, 
The sermon fairly was begun ! 
Should we go in, should we stay out, 
Press boldly on, or turn about ? 


Tom led the way, and up the aisle 

I followed—al] around were staring— 
And here and there J caught a smile ; 

J tried to think I was not caring ; 
And yet I blushed, [ know, and showed 
A face that like a poppy glowed, 

For everyone seemed saying, ‘Kate, 
We all know why you are so late!” 


Another Sunday, come what will, 

I mean to be at church in season; 
But to regret this morning still, 

I trust I never shall have reason ; 
For should I wear a wedding dress 
A year from now, perhaps you'll guess 
What Tom said to me when, to-day, 
We walked to church the longest way. 


FEW days ago, the Coliege was thrilled to the core 
by the news of a desperate encounter which had 
occurred near the door of the upper cloakroom, between 
Mr. John Hay and Mr. Andrew Patterson, and in com- 
parison with which, if reports have not been exaggerated, 
the fray between Roderick Dhu and Fitzjames sinks into 
insignificance. Its origin is wrapped in obscurity, but it 
seems that a band of divinities formed a ring around the 
combatants, and in this way prevented outsiders from 
seeing the struggle. However, from some stray hints 
dropped accidentally by some of the spectators, it seems 
that Andrew must have been in the hands of John as clay 
in the hands of the potter. John formed himself into a 
solid square upon which the persistent attacks of his foe 
had not the slightest eftect. Inasmuch as Mr. Hay isa 
worthy member of our staff, it is only natural that we 
should regard his victory as a victory for the JourNaL, 
and in future all pugnacious intruders in our sanctum 
will be referred at once to Mr. Hay. 





Prof. Watson says he can recommend this year’s class 
in Junior Philosophy as the laziest set of men he ever had. 
his means sadness at the finals 
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UNIVERSITY CONSOLIDATION. 


HEN the good citzens of Kingston became aware 

of the nature of the proposed scheme of cuonfeder- 
ation, an influential committee was at once appointed to 
take steps to find out the mind of the citizens on the 
subject, etc., as well as that of the graduates and bene- 
factors at large. A circular was drawn up, and sent to 
the graduates of the Province and to the most promifent 
friends of the college asking them to attend a public meet- 
ing for the discussion of the question, or, if unable to be 
present at the meeting, to send in their opinion on the 
proposed measure, and its effect on Queens. A more 
spontaneous, decisive, and unanimous opinion was per- 
haps never given on any public question. 

‘The public meeting was called tor February gth, in the 
City Hall, Kingston, and although the night was very 
stormy, the large hall was packed as might have been the 
case at a political meeting, and the most intense interest 
was manifest. Among those on the platform were: Dr. 
Grant, Ottawa; Judge McDonald, Brockville; George 
Gillies, Gananoque ; Dr. Moore, Brockville; Jas Rey- 
nolds, Brockville; Dr. Parker, Stirling ; John Carruthers, 
B. M. Britton, Q.C.; Dr. Boulter, M. P. P., Stirling ; 
R. T. Walkem, Q, C., G. M. Macdonnell, Q. C., John 
McIntyre, Q. C., Jas Metcalfe, M. P. P., Ex-Mayors. 
Carson, Gildersleeve, Gaskin, Livingston; Revs. W. B. 
Carey, M.A., and T. W. McCuaig ; Professor Carr Harris 
R.M.C, ; a number of Aldermen, and a large number of 
merchants and professional men. ; 

Mayor Smythe was called to the chair, and A. P. 
Knight was appointed secretary. The mayor made the 
Opening speech. He was a graduate of T ‘oronto Univer- 
sity. He had heard that the confederation scheme ema- 
nated from it, but he was not prepared to admit that such 
was the case. At any rate he was prepared to assert that 
he was opposed to the grouping of the universities in one 
place. The scheme was unfair to the whole Province, 
and especially to Kingston and its vicinity. 

The Secretary of the meeting then read letters trom 
those unable to be present, some of which are subjoined, 
after which Dr. James A. Grant, 
That this meeting, called to consider a scheme recently 
Proposed to the Provincial Government by which the 
existing universities and colleges may be formed into a 
contederation at Toronto, believes, that the best’system 
of promoting university education is that which causes the 
Most general diffusion of such education in an efficient 
manner among the people, and which develops the largest 
amount of private aid for 1ts support, and that these 
objects are best secured by the establishment of universi- 
ties in local centres, instead of concentrating all in one 
locality. Dr, Grant in speaking to the motion said that 
in his opinion the scheme would not meet the require- 
ments of the people. Queen's held a proud position and 
she was known wherever the telegraph wires extended to. 
(Cheers.) The people of the Ottawa Valley were deeply 
interested in her, and he represented that valley, where 
there were hundreds who would liked to have come to 
Kingston to attend the meeting. He not only represented 
vhe Protestants of the Ottawa Valley, but he was backed 
by the Catholics as well, which was a most happy and 
desirable blending on the subject. (Wheers). After re- 
ferring to the position of Queen's witha head who was the 

arlyle of to-day, and to her graduates througheut the 
country, the speaker said he felt sure that the scheme in 
@ great measure would prove an abortion (Applause). It 
Could not be carried out in theory. The people down 
here were a strong, able and prosperous people, and all 
they wanted was their rights. (Cheers). Both Catholic 
and Protestant say that Queen’s must stay, and stay she 
should, and go on increasing in prosperity till she becomes 


of Ottawa, moved :- 





the most prosperous university in the country. (Cheers) 

Mr. Geo. Gillies, manufacturer, of Gananoque, agradu- 
ate, seconded the motion; be said the Provincial Uni- 
versity desired confederation, and simply because Queen's 
was becoming her great rival, and was likely, in the course 
ofa few years, to surpass it. (Hear, hear.) He could 
not see why all the high schools in a county should not be 
centred in one town if all the colleges in a Province 
should be centred in one city. (Applause.) Many were 
like him; they would not have received a college educa- 
tion had Queen's not been Convenient to them. He liked 
the idea of college competition, said it was fruitful of good 
because the institution which surpassed: the others in 
good management and instrnction would get the students 
and get the favor of the people. 

Rev, W. B. Carey, M.A.,a graduate of Trinity College 
Toronto, was the next speaker. He thought Toronto 
University favored confederation because it was essen- 
tially necessary in order to secure her more funds, and 
because her friends would not put their hands in their 
pockets as the friends of Queen’s had done. He claimed 
that the people of Eastern Ontario should stand by 
Queen’s and give her the place she richly merits. (Pro. 
longed cheering.) 

]. H. Metcalfe, M.P.P., said the question was divested 
of all political considerations, He continued that he 
had called at Toronto a meeting of parliamentary mem- 
bers of the eastern part of the province, and they felt 
satisfied that Queen’s should be left as she was. (Hear 
hear.) As far as he could learn the members were 
opposed to the removal of the institution to Toronto 
There were a few members in the House who were unde- 
cided in the matter, but he was sure that, after such a 
grand meeting, they would no longer be in doubt, 

Judge McDonald, of Brockvile, moved the next resolu- 
tion: That this meeting is of opinion that the existing 
universities can attain success without the proposed 
expenditure of furthe- public moneys, and that a gener- 
ous rivalry between these institutions in regard to the 
amount of their private endowments, the economy of 
their administration, and the number and attainments of 
their students, will meet the wants of Ontario in regard 
to higher education. and produce more permanent good 


| than present Legislative aid. Having passed the previous 


resolution he conceived it to be absurd to undertake to 
convince the people of a point on which they had already 
been convinced. He related the loss which the removal 
of the college to Toronto would involve, and pointed to 
the breech of faith which would also be incurred. Toronto 
could not offer any advantage which would hasten the 
change. Queen's had had very many difficulties in the 
past and she was able to surmount the present crisis 
and speaking for ‘Eastern Ontario he was bound to say 
she would be greatly injured by the confederation of 
schools if Queen's participated in the same. The young 
men east of Kingston, or perhaps of Brockville, would go 
to McGill, in preference to any Toronto College. The 
confederation scheme he strongly denounced, because he 
felt that Queen’s would become careless and lose its 
identity. 

Judge Price explained what he understood by the 
college confederation scheme—first concentration terri- 
torially, and then collegiate absorption, He took his 
hearers back 4o years to the time the college was founded 
and touched upon the facts in its position, Queen's was 
in a better position to-day than she ever was, and she is 
better supported’ by the people. To his mind the scheme 
now suggested meant retrogression, and the people of the 
East could have nothing to do with it. It was the duty 
of the government to educate the masses up toa certain 
point, but it would not spend the public money in fitting 
young men for the professions nor for the various trades 
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and occupations of life. (Hear, hear.) Colleges should 
support themselves, and (Queen’s ought to refuse any 
governmental assistance, not because the money is not 
needed. but because expediency suggests refusal. So far 
as he could do so he would protest strongly against the 


college confederation in the interest of Queen's and of | 


Eastern Ontario. (Cheers.} 

Alderman Whiting supported the motion in a clear and 
forcible speech. 

Mr. C. FE. Gildersleeve moved the third motion: That 
should the policy of granting further aid be adopted by 
the creation of an additional Provincial Faculty at 
Toronto, as suggested, justice and the interest of the 
general public demand that similar faculties should be 
established in other localities, maintaining efficient uni- 
versities, Mr, Gildersleeve contended that the college 
confederation scheme did not originate with the govern- 
ment but with nniversity experts, and especially those 
connected with Toronto University. That institution 
was seeking to obtain what heretofore it has been unable 
to secure, and the scheme is helped by the fact that Vic- 
toria is looking out for another sphere of usefulness. 
Practically the scheme amounted to granting more funds 
to Toronto University. If the scheme is carried out aud 
a new science faculty is established at Toronto, the pro- 


vince must also establish a similar faculty here, which , 


will assist Queen's, and which it is hoped may not pre- 
vent her from still looking to her friends to assist her in 
increasing her usefulness in general arts subjects. 

Dr. Parker, of Stirling, seconded the motion, saying that 
Queen's was second to no college in Ontario, and that it 
would be a burning shame to remove it to Toronto. 

Dr. Lavell, warden of the Kingston Penitentiary, 
observed that the college confederation agita ion did not 
amount to much outside of Toronto. Forty years ago 
Victoria and Queen’s Colleges only offered to students 
the advantages of a collegiate education, and the history 
of them since showed that there had been no failure along 
the line. He was clearly pronounced in favor of more 
than one college. He liked the competition and rivalry. 
What ‘was the experience in the old land? Instead of the 
people centralizing, the colleges were amplifying ; instead 
of centralizing they were decentralizing and surely their 
example should be somewhat of a guide to the people of 
this country. Where were the friends of Toronto Uni- 
versity, if the institution needed assistance? How is it 
that so much anxiety and zeal were exhibited in the 
interest of higher education? Because of the exigencies 
of Toronto University, whose authorities have squandered 
its endowment. 

Mr. R. T. Walkem, Q.C., hoped the protest against the 
college confederation scheme would be such as to give it 
a quietus and keep it out of the Legislature. He observed 
that there had been certainly no discussion of the question, 
that the protest of Queen's had been passed ever in silence, 
and it was very undesirable that the matter should go 
before the Legislature unopposed. Queen's, he added, 
was the child of the people of Eastern Ontario, and if they 
withdrew their interest and support it would cease to be 
an Arts college and become a more denominational one. 
Queen's does a unique work it; educates a class of young 
men who are, in general, not wealthy, but possessed of the 
talents and character which are more to be prized; it 
administered to the merits of an important section of the 
Province, and brought the means of education within the 
reach of great numbers, who wouid otherwise be deprived 
of it. Surely such an institution should not be crushed 
by the force of government. 

He moved that this mceting is of opinion that it would 
not be te the present or future benefit of Queen’s Uni- 
versity to remove to any other locality either under the 
proposed confederation or any other scheme ; and desires 





to express its entire confidence that Queen’s University 
in its present sphere will continue to grow and prosper to 
the great benefit of the Province, more especially the 
easvern portion of it. And those present hereby pledge 


| their best exertions in that behalf. 


Dr. Moore, of Brockville, seconded the motion in a 
witty and forcible speech. G.S. Fenwick, merchant, and 
Lb. M. Britton, Q.C., also made speeches, 

Ex-Mayor McIntyre, in a vigorous address, moved, 
seconded by Ald. McDermott, 

That the Mayor, John Carruthers, E. W. Rathbun, R. 
T. Walkem, Q.C., John McIntyre, Q.C., W. Harty, 
Wm. Ford, T. H. McGuire, Q.C., C, F. Gildersleeve, G. 
Gillies, E. J. B. Pense, H. Cunningham. W. J. Carson, J. 
H. Metcalfe, M.P.P., be a deputation with power to add 
to their numter to submit and explain the result of this 
meeting to the Minister of Education and his colleagues. 

Cheers were then given for the Queen, and the meeting 
broke up. 

Space will not permit us to give more fragments of the 
speeches made. But they were eloquent and earnest 
and the speakers were of al] denominations, 

The following are a few of the opinions sent in regard- 
ing the scheme: 

From the Rev. James Carmichael, of King— 
“IT wish to enter my dissent against the proposal to 


i carry Queen’s to Toronto. Personally I would be de- 


lighted to have Queen's brought 160 miles nearer me. 


; Since I cannot go to Queen’s I would be glad to have 


Queen's come to me. But for the whole of Eastern On- 
tario, for the whole Ottawa valley, to which I belong, the 
transportation of Queen’s to Toronto would be disastrous. 
I suppose the time is coming when all the planets will be 
aborbed into the sun. I confess I like the solar system 
better as it is, especially so long as I happen to be living 
on one of the planets. You can pull up a sappling and 
plant it in anew corner any time. But the sturdy oak 
which forty summer suns have fostered and matured, and 
which the storms of forty winters have helped to root 
more firmly in its native soul, if you remove it, a good 
many of the roots wculd die, and a good many of the 
branches too. So would it be wit; Queen's. To talk of 
going back again after years of trial, is sheer nonsense.”’ 


From E. W. Rathbun, Esq., lees -ronto— 


“I donot think it wouid be right to remove Queen's 
from Kingston. In fact, I don’t think its friends will 
consent at all to anything tending in that direction, * 
* * T have become imbrued with the idea that our 
colleges should be absolutely free from state aid, and that 
our people will become more and more interested in this 
or that institution, and thus gradually advance it in 
power and usefulness. Its Principal can count 
upon a continuance of co-operation from this section of 
country, until Queen’s will be to Canada what the New 
England colleges are to the United States.” 


From Rev. R, Campbell, D.Sc., Renfrew— 

“All here are of one opinion, The whole scheme is 
against institutions outside of Toronto. If we accept, we 
may take to heart Heb. x11, second clause of verse 16, and 
verse 17." 


From W, Kay, Esq., M. A., Goderich 

“J desire to say in one word that I entirely disapprove 
of the university schemys. I have carefully read the 
Chancellor's memorandum, and cordially agree with it. 
I have also read, with attention, the Principal's address, 
as printed in the Globe of the 2nd of February, and, 
without any hesitation, I answer the three questions pro- 
pounded therein with a most emphatic ‘No.'" 
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From the Rev. M. McGillivray, M.A., Perth-— 


“The federation scheme, at best, looks like a piece of | 


badly assorted patchwork. So far as I can find out, there 
is only one opinion expressed here by graduates and 
benefactors : 
really promises to strengthen your hands and add to the 
educational efficiency of the country.’ And to us these 
conditions seem wanting. Even should the Government 
not do justice in the matter, the old friends of Queen's 
are friends still, and old fountains of nourishment are far 


from dried up.” 


From the Rev. J. C. Smith, B.D., of Guelph— 

“The scheme for confederating the colieges ot Ontario 
seems to me to be glaringly one-sided, and in the event of 
its consummation, Queen’s University at least would 
come under a policy which must prove suicidal. The 
other institutions named may concur in the scheme, in 
the prospect of sharing in the prestige of the Provincial 
University and other ‘casual advantages,’ but for Queen's 
to consent to have her charter tampered with in the man- 
ner proposzd,—a charter under which no inconsiderable 
proportion of the collegiate education of the Province has 
been, and is being, so successfully accomplished,—the 
idea cannot be for a moment seriously entertained by any 


of her friends."’ 


From Rev. J. Crombie, M.A., Smith's Falls— 

“I consider mysalf an independent witness, having re 
ceived the whole of my training 10 Scotland. * * 
But for my proximity, wh-n a boy, to a university seat I 
would never have thought of entering its class-rooms. 
When the effort was made by the late Principal Cunning- 
ham to concentrate in one grand college at Edinburgh 
the training of the whole Frge Church ministry, that 
church decided in opposition to him that in its judgment 
three colleges, instead of one, was the best mgans to meet 
the requirements of its students.” 


—_— 


* 


From J, Penington Macpherson, M.A., Ottawa— 

“IT trust tha resolution passed at the meeting on Mon- 

ay night will be of such a 
as will leave no doubt in the minds of benefactors that 
Queen's will never-—under any circumstances—leave the 
800d old city of Kingston.” 

From A, D. Ferrier, tergus— 

“No doubt a grand Provincial University, well endow- 
ed, would be a fine thing for Ontario, but I think on the 
whole it will afford better opportunities for nts d 
tributed over the country to attend at the university 
Nearest their own homes. Being an Edinburgh Univer- 
sity man myself, 1 can safely say that Edinburgh and 

lasgow—only 45 miles apart—get on very well and 
Never think of amalgamating. ' 


From Judge Fralick, Belleville— 

“The Hon. J. $. McDonald withdrew Government 
Support when we required assistance; now that we are 
independent, why should we give up all for a ‘mess of 
Pottage >” 

Judge Wilkison, Napanee— 

“From an experience of thirty years, I can testify to 
the advantages of Queen’s University has been to the 
Cause of higher education; many young men, especially 
rom amongst the agriculturalists, having availed them- 
Selves of it, who never would have done so, had it been 
located at Toronto or some distant point, * * * In 
my judgmeut a very serious act of injustice will be in- 


‘Keep as you are, unless confederation |! 


marked and certain character | 


students dis- ! 








O 


flict-d in the event of legislation taking place to deprive 
the people of this section of the advantages they have so 
long enjoyed.” 


From Alex. Kobertson, M.P., County of Hastings ~ 


“T believe such a scheme would result in the ultimate 
destruction of Queen's, and consequently give it my un- 
qualified disapproval.” 


From J. M. Platt, M.P., Prince Edward County — 

“That system of higher education is best which is placed 
within the reach of the many, instead of the few, and 
the interests of Canada and Eastern Ontario are, I think 
not at all unworthy of consideration by the Government. 
% * * © he interests of Toronto and the interests of 
Ontario are not identical in all respects, and whenever an 
attempt at centralization threatens the general interests 
of the people it is our plain duty to resist it, * * * * 
Wishing you a successful meeting and promising my 
hearty co-operation to consider the interests of Eastern 
Ontario, Iam. &c., &c." 


COLD PRODUCED BY EVAPORATION. 
NE of the most striking examples of the cold pro- 
duced by evaporation was observed on Sunday, the 
18th inst., at Elmhurst. One of the hot water ‘coils 
which heats the above residence, is situated in the window 
recess of an upper bedroom, and on it were two shallow 
tin pans holding water to supply the air in the room with 
aqueous vapour. One of these pans was resting immedi- 
ately opposite the pane of the outside window, which is 
op-ned to admit fresh air, and a little below the level of 
the bottom of the pane. Before going to the Universit 
service, (about 2:30 o'clock), as the day was sunn and 
warm, the temperature of the air being 17° F ia the 
shade), I opened the pane to ventilate the room, and to 
my great surprise on returning, (about 17 o'clock) found 
a thin sheet of ice in the pan. The coil was then felt and 
found to be quite warm, and the temperature of the air at 
the further end of the room 58° ¥! The formation of 
the ice was evidently caused by the rapid evaporation 
of the water produced by the constant draught of cold 
air into the warm house from outside. The abstyaction 
of heat necessary for the formation of the aqueous vapour 
and the cooling effect of the cold air was much more 
rapid than the heating of the water by the warm coil 
This needn't surprise us so much when we remember 
that it takes as much heat to evaporate any quantity of 
water at the freezing point as to heat up six times as 
much water from the freezing point to the boiling point , 
The other evaporating pan, which was lying on the same 
coil but was not exposed to the draught, did not, as 
might be expected, contain any ice, The whole pheno- 
menon forcibly illustrates the very great danger of sitting 
in a draught, especially after being heated, when the skin 
perspires freely, and explains to us how the inhabitants 
of tropical India supply themselves with ice cold water 
by exposing it in alcarrazas to the night breezes. 

Micuael. Lavett, M. D., '63, has received from the 
Government the wardenship of the Kingston Penitentiar 
—a position vacated by the death of the late Mr. 
Creighton. Dr. Strange ‘43 has been appointed Surgeon 
to the Penitentiary in the place of Dr. Lavell. 

Dr. SuLLIvaN, ’58, has had the honour of Senatorship 
conferred upon him, and is now an Hon. Doctor. As this 
interferes with his duties as professor at the Royal 
Medical College, Dr. GARRETT, ‘82, who has recently en- 
tered into partnership with the former, is now supplying 
his place. 
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OUR GRADUATES IN BRITISH COL- 


UMBIA, 
HE Rev. Donald Fraser, M.A. 1866, writes from 
| Victoria, Vancouver's Island, as follows :—“The win- 


ter wéather 1s, as a rule, very mild, but we had actually a 
fortnight’s sleighing about Xmas — something very unusual 
here. i . . . {am not disposed to brag 
very much of the state of society. I think, however, that 
we are entering on a new era. The incomers for the last 
year or two are as a rule a superior class of people. A 
surprisingly large proportion comes from the Atlantic 
Provinces. I was at a wedding the other evening, and 
I believe that three-fourths of the guests were from P. E. 
Island. * * * * Mr. S. D. Pope, one of 
our graduates, has been Superintendent of Education here 
for the last few months, I think he is going to put new 
life into the school system of the Province.” Hesays that 
“there is room now in the Province for two or three 
graduates, live men who have had some experience in 
teaching, or who have had a Normal training and would 
be willing to commence in a subordinate position.” 





CANADA FROM THE ENGLISH “DAILY.” 


NE day I happened to drop into the reading room of 

one of our public libraries,and there,on one of the files 
[Saw several numbers of the London Times. A few men 
were standing reading, and it at once occurred to me that 
they must be lately out from the old sod, which inference 
I drew from their appearance, as well as from the earnest 
manner in which they were hunting for items of news 
relating to persons and places they had probably known 
on the other side of the Atlantic. On my drawing still 
closer, I saw one pointing out to his companion the route 
of the English troops in Egypt, and remarking, as he 
ground his teeth, that they ought to go right in and show 
no mercy to the miserable Arabs, but exterminate them 
all. Then the other said, ‘‘But they say Wolsely cannot 
be depended on.” To this the first replied with an 
air of superior wisdom, “Wolseley is all right.” My in- 
ference was now confirmed, because their voices told only 
too plainly their nationality. However, I went up to the 
papers with a some what similar object in view. While 


they were ina foreign country looking for home news in | 


a home paper, I was in my own country, and with an idle 
curiosity L turned the pages of the Times, seeking for 
news of home in this English paper, and I may say I was 
very much disappointed. The first number at which I 
looked was that of Saturday, January 24th ult. As I 
turned each page over slowly, and carefully looked down 
each column, | found, not the first particle of Canadian 
news. ‘The nearest approach to home news was an item 
from the United States relating to some railway matters, 
and occupying but four lines, and another on the Dyna 
miters in America, comprised in thirteen lines. One's 
feelings can be easily imagined, when, after looking 
through one of the leading newspapers of the world, as 
.The Times surely is, we find that this daily which | re- 
tends to keep its readers posted in all the important hap- 
penings the world over, completely ignores this Canada of 
ours. Does it not seem, if our own appreciation and love 
of our country were taken away, that the idea of an 
immense track of country adjoining the polar regions, 
peopled with bears and Indians, is the light in which we 
stillappear to the average Britisher. In this same paper 
was a long letter of two columns from Hongkong, on the 
affairs of Burmah; and another of two anda half columns 
on the agricultural resources of India. Wondering if 
this was an exceptional number, I went back to the next 
one on the file, that of Jan. 23rd. Here I found a little 





; Asia, and on Queensland in Australia. 


| twenty-four hours, 


news from Canada, it made up in all four lines and related 
to the “Orange riots in Newfoundland.” Frem the 
Unite] States was an article of forty lines on a “Bill 
prohibiting alien foreigners from acquiring or owning 
land in the U.S.” A four line item from New York on 
some “Insolvent Co.” Three lines from Washington on 
the “Nicaragua Treaty and the U. S. Senate,” and finally 
six lines from Chicago on the “Cutting of Rasl way Rates." 
On the other hand there was considerable news from all 
parts of Europe, fyom South Africa on the annexation of 
New Guinea, from China on the difficulties with the 
French, from Burmah and Siam, on the Corean question, 
while there were long letters on the Russians in Central 
If English news- 
papers thus pass over in silence the great Dominion of 
Canada, and make no attempt to get news therefrom, 
what must the knowledge of their readers be in regard to 
the doings in our country? For truly the newspaper of 
the roth century is the medium by which each man knows 
what the rest of the world has done in the preceding 
The British Journal.st must waken 
up and get rid of his prejudice. PoLiex. 





IMAGINATION, 

MAGINATION is a power in man indispensable to 

civilization and mora! and spiritual culture. It incites 
to action. “It is the mother of genius.” Michzel 
Angelo first formed in his mind the great creations he 
gave to the world. Bunyan, in his “Pilgrim's Progress,’ 
lighted a candle which has been instrumental in leading 
many to the Son of Righteousness. Milton’s “Taradise 
Lost” and “Regained” have also cheercd many a drcop- 
ing heart, and led its thoughts upwards. The strength 
of Milton's imagination triumphed over every obstacle 
Imagination lightens and brightens childhood. In riper 
years it cheers many an hour which would be lonely, 
We wander over distant tracts of country, feeding upon 
beauties only known to us through historical narrative: 
“Imagination may clothe the begrir with the garb of a 
prince.” And may this not go fur tu explain the joy to 
be found amongst thuse who have httle of this world's 
goods? They dream not of their woes. In imagination 
we may penatrate the unseen, and derive therefrom im- 
pulse to faith ina more enduring and brighter state of 
things beyond the grave, 

But imagination, if not guided by reason, may de- 
throne our better judgment. It may lead our minds into 
a groove of thinking dangerous in the extreme. It may 
lead us into speculative difficulties, which have their end 
in the abrogation of any sense of relation to an All-con- 
trolling Will. 

Imagination affords Shakespeare an unfailing source 
of material. In “Midsummer Night's Dream” he creates. 
a whole world of fairy spirits. They tenant the air, earth, 
and sea, minister to the wants or become the harbingers 
ofevil to men. Their shapes, sizes and complexions are 
almost infinite. There are fairy spirits, iat sing their 
love songs, or solemnly chant a funeral dirge over the 
unhappy fate of some kindred spirit. Oberon proposes to 
Titania the gigantic task of transforming the ground into 
a cradle and rocking to deeper slumber the sleepers who 
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lie thereon. But a greater thing than this Oberon in- 
vites his queen to undertake. He says: 

Then, my queen, in silence sad, 

Trip we after the night's shade ; 

We the globe can compass soon, 

Swifter than the wandering moon.” 

In “Qlarence’s Dream” (Richard Il), imaginative art 
is powerfully displayed, There is brought before the 
mind of the reader inconceivable stores of wealth lying 
hid in the bosom of the ocean, and the ghastly mockery 
of human pride pourtrayed in the setting of gems in 
suckets of dead men where vnce had been the humid 


He says: 
© Lord! me thought, what pain it was to drown! 
water in mine ears! 


What dreadful noise of \ I r 

What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought, Isawa thousand fearful wrecks, 

A thousand men, that fishes gnawed upon ; 
Wedges of guld, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottcm of the sea, 

Some lay in dead men's skul's, and in those holes 


Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 

(As ’twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 

That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep “ 

And mock the dead bones that lay scatter'd by. 

Again, the sublime in Shakespeare becomes extremely 

potent, tending at times to much pain. Macbeth 1s at 
his wit's end. He has tasted the giories of state; but to 
him they have prove wormwood. Life now has no 
charms and the future is less inviting. He says: 

She should have died hereafter ; 

There wou'd have beena time for such a word— 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in his petty pace fro day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterday's have lighted fools ‘ 

The way to dusty death, Out, out, brief candle! 

Life's but a walking shadow; @ poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 


And then is heard no more. it isa tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 


Signifying nothing ——’ 
Ruskin elevates to a proud position the much neglected 
and despised blade of grass Think of it well," he 
Says, ‘and judge whether of all the gorgeous flowers that 
beam in summer air, and of all strong and goodly trees, 
Pleasant to the eyes or good for food—stately palm and 
Pine, strong ash and oak, scented citron, burdened vine— 
there be any by man so deeply loved, by God so highly 


graced, as that narrow point of feeble green.’ 
Carlyle, in his ‘Lectures on Heroes,” thus eloquently 


pictures time :--‘'That great mystery of Time were there 
no other: the illimitable, silent, never-resting thing 
called time, rushing on, swift, silent, like an all-embrac- 
ing ocean tide, on which we and all the universe swim 
like exhalations, like apparitions which are, and they are 
not: this is for ever literally a miracle: a thing to strike 
us dumb, for we have no word to speak about it. This 
Universe, oh, me! what could the wild man know of it; 
what can we yet know? That itis a Force, and thousand- 


eye. 





fold complexity of Forces; a Force which is nof we. 
That is all; it is not we, it is altogether different from 
us. Force, Force, every where Force; we ourselves a 
mysterious Forca in the centre of that." We have here 
a striking illustration of sublime imagination, The 
writer asks the question, What is Time? He can define 
its characteristics, but its real essence baffles and out- 
strips even his powerful intellect. “The wild man can 


know nothing of the universe.” All that our enlightened 
age has been able to contribute to the unfolding of the 
mystery is, that “it isa Force; a Force which is not we." 
This isan unsatisfactory and painful conclusion. It is 
however, the natural outcome of an imagination which in 
its operations transcends unaided the sphere of the 
natural and wings its flight towards that of the sublime. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE AND 
PRACTICE 
BY JNO, GEORGE BOURINOT. 

Tian Clerk of the House of Commons at Ottawa has 

followed in the footsteps of the late eminent and 
lapurious librarian, Dr. Alpheus Todd, in devoting his 
leisure to the compilation of a work on a subject chenate 
to bis duties, embodying the results of wide research 
matured by experience and observation, Der. Told’s 
works on parliam :ntary government were so complete 
and reliable as tu secure the first place as standard text- 
books upon that important subject in England and 
throughout the empire. This must have proved a sur- 
prise to our old country cousins, accustomed as they are 
to regard Canada as a certain number of ‘arpents of 
snow,’ an intellectual desert where the spring Eich it 
is hoped will bring the blossoms and fruit of tieratars 
still delays. If there are even yet persons who think 
that no good thing can come out of a colony, their ideas 
will surely be corrected when they peruse the book whose 
title stands at the head of this notice. A'though founded 
toa large extent upon the work of Sir Erskine May, it 
will be seen on inspection that Mr. Bourinot’s volume is 
by no means a copy. The amount of wholly original 
matter comprised in it, drawn mainly from Canadian 
examples 1s surprising and gratifying, while that which 
has been obtained from Erglish sources has at least been 
passed through the alembic of our author's critical reflec- 
tion. The style of the book is graceful, and the arrange- 
ment orderly. No one who is interested in manlaienta: , 
procedure and practice will do without it prudently. : 


morten. examination on a well-known Smith's Falls 
freshman. The room was packed and the attempt to 
keep order was an obvious failure. The prosecution was 
directe1 by Messrs. Mitchell and Dennistoun, and the 
prisoner, against whom whatever may have been the 
facts, the evidence was very slim, was ably defen led by 
Mr. G. F. Henderson. It took two whole hours to prove 
that the culprit had sinned to the extent of fifty cents. 
The court is not consistent. Some are fined ; others, for 
the same offences are not, some refuse to pay and are 
promptly expelled ; other refuse to pay and are allowed 
tostay. Then again the court evidently is not sure how 
to conduct itself sometimes. The opening was very flat 
and the judge held the unique view that in summing up 
the counsel for the prosecution should speak first. Of 
course this is wrong. The members of the senior French 
class found next day that the privilege of attending the 
concursus instead of class. costs just fifty cents per caput 
and the professor didn't take two hours to impress the 


fact either. 


ot Ree Concursus met on the 5th inst. to hold an ante- 
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HOW SHAKESPEARE USES THE 
SUPERNATURAL. 

Much difference of opinion has been expressed upon the 
comedy of “Mid-summer Night's Dream."" Some critics 
affirm that it was amongst Shakespeare's earliest 
works, and therefore stamped with the imperfections and 
inexperience of youth; others maintain that of all his 
comedies there are none more harmonious. The inci- 
dents and characters, though abundant, appear to be in 
perfect subordination to the master-mind of the poet, the 
main attribute being, that “under the supernatural in- 
fluence human mortals move according to their respective 
natures and habits.” The characters of the play are clas- 
sical, but the costume is strictly Gothic, and shows that 
Shakespeare attained his knowledge through the medium 


of romance. The qualities of Puck or Robin Goodfellow - 


were evidently collected from the popular superstitions 
of the writer's own time. ‘‘ Oberon,” king of the fairies, 
seems, however, to be an adaptation, as it is to be found 
in Green’s “James IV." "The Man 
Scene I.) was a personage of some consequence in Shake - 


speare's day; and is even now regarded with some little 
(suspicion by the ignorant and young. ‘““Mid-summer | 
Night's Dream” is wild and fantastical ; but the parts are | 
well-balanced, and succeed in giving that amount of | 
pleasure to the reader which the writer apparently in- ; 
To enter upon a minute or even cur- | 
sory survey of the supernatural characters in this comedy | 


tended to impart. 


would be a task of considerable magnitude, and criticism 
thereof mere presumption; reference, therefore, to one 
or two of the more prominent figures may suffice. “Puck,” 
like Ceres in ‘‘ The Tempest,” is the Commander-in-Chief 
of the fairy-forces—a-busy-body—ringleader in all dis- 
turbances—ready for any game—continually about mis- 
chief. He pours skim-milk into the churn, thereby giving 
the house-wife needless labor, and depriving her of butter. 


prevents the fermentation of the beer, and so cheats the | 


“drouths”’ out of a good ‘‘top"’; misleads night-wanderers 
“laughing at their harm ;” jests Oberon, and makes him 
smile; beguiles the horses by neighing like a filly-foal. 
Puck has more comprehensive ideas than these. He 
says : 
“T'Il put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes.” 
Oberon and Titania, as becometh their high position, are 
inclined to be rather more dignified in their demeanour 
than Puck. Oberon says: 
‘We are spirits of another sort.” 

But Shakespeare endows them also with powers of ex- 
Pression. Titania thus describes, in a few artistic lines, 
the immutability of nature: 

“ The seasons alter; hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose; 

And on old Hymen's chin and icy crown, 

An odorous chaplet of sweet Summer buds, 

Is, as in mockery, set ; the Spring, the Summer, 

The chilling Autumn, angry Winter, change 

Their wonted liveries ; and the 'mazed worlds, 

By their increase, now knows not which is which,” 


in the Moon” | 





Oberon, on the other hand, is represented as giving utter- 
ance to those beautiful lines: 


“1 know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ;" 


which form the theme of one of our best modern songs. 

Perhaps, however, no finer description of the antics of 
the dwellers in fairy-land, and their more prodigious 
brethren, who inhabit other supernatural spheres, played 
upon the less-favoured creatures of this world, can be 
given than that contained in the closing scene of the play, 
where Puck, Oberon, and Titania are the speakers. It 
runs thus : 


{Enter Puck.} 
“ Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf beho wls the moon ; 
Wiilst the heavy ploughman snores, 
All with weary task fordone, 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 
Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe, 
In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite 
Inthe church-way paths to glide ; 
And we fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the presence of the sun 
Following darkness like a dream ; 
Now are frolics: not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow'd house ; 
I am sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door, 
{Enter Oberon and Titania, with their train.? 
Oberon.—Though the house give gleaming light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire; 
Every elf and fairy sprite 
Hop as light as bird from brier ; 
And this ditty after me 
Sing and dance it trippingly. 


Tita. — First, rehearse your song by rote, 
To each word a warbling note: 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we sing, and bless this place. 
&e., &e., &e. 


Peas-Blossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-Seed have 
no specified place in this play. Probably one of these is 
the “ Fairy,” introduced into Act IE., Scene I., or it may 
be that they are honoured with a place in the list of the 
dramatis personal from having a position in the royal 
household. 

As Shakespeare does not here enumerate in toto the 
members of the fairy court, the following list given by 
Poole, in his ‘‘ English Parnassus’ may not be uninterest- 
ing: ‘Oberon is the Emperor; Mab, the Empress ; Perri- 
wiggam, Perriwinkle, Puck, Hobgobbin, Tomalin, Tom 
Thumb, are the courtiers; Hop, Mop, Drop, Pip, Trip. 
Skip Tub, Tib, Trick, Pink, Gill, Inn, Tit, Warp, Win, 
Wit, the maids of honour; Nymphidia is mother of the 
maids.” 

We have thus shortly dealt with some of the supernatur- 
alcharacters Shakespeare makes use of in his plays. A 
master-mind, he unfolds the many-sided passions of men. 
Hatred, love, fear and reverence are set before us in vivid 
characters. He has also portrayed in bodily form those 
‘‘airy nothings” which perplexed the minds of the ignor- 
ant and superstitious of his own time.” His creations are 
universally admired; painter and poet have striven to 
re-produce them with varied success; and the world this 
day still rings with the plaudits of his admirers. 


se da a a ae a Sk 
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DIVINITY HALL. 


FEW weeks ago a deputation from the students of 

the “ Hall” waited onthe Principal and Professors 
in Theology, to request that, for Divinity Classes, the 
lectures of Monday be given on the previous Saturday, 
the object being to allow those filling Sunday appoint- 
ments the benefit of the whole week's lectures. This 
request was kindly granted, and since that time there is 
little or no difficulty in supplying the various stations, as 
no student need be absent from class on Saturday, unless 
when one or two places at a distance need supply. 
meant to encourage, to 





This change, however, was not 
an inordinate degree, students carrying on the double 
duty of preaching to others and being taught themselves, 
because it is almost impossible to do more than one thing 
well at a time, and there is no doubt the first duty ofa 
student is his College work. Why then ask greater 
facility for attempting both? In the first ptace there are 
a number of stations in the vicinity of Kingston, which 
depend on students during the winter months. They 
have, in the memory of the oldest student, been always so 
filled while the College was in session, and probably will 
continue the same supply so long as Queen’s remains in 
Kingston; unless indeed one of two things should take 
place, either the removal of Queen's to Toronto, as the 
late University Confederation scheme proposes, Or that 
these outlying congregations no longer require supply 
from the College. The first proposition seems out of the 
question and need not be discussed here, the other does 
not even appear on the horizon of coming events; hence 
Students will be asked to go out. In needy cases where a 
mission station can have no other source of aid, there 
seems to be a certain amount of moral obligation impell- 
ing them to go. In the second place, by removing the un_ 
comfortable prospect of losing lectures, which the late 
change has effected, more students are willing to give 
their services, while at the same time the average attend- 
ance of each student in class will be greater than before. 


At the regular meetings of members in the‘ Hall” 
there is a desire to hurry through the business part of 
of the programme, and pass on to the discussion of topics 
‘which will be of interest in the daily experience of all 
long after ‘propositions and motions” have passed into 
oblivion, This is as it should be. The “ business” part of 
the meetings is, of course, not neglected, but these other 
Matters are of more vital importance and demand more 
attention, There are “living questions” in our minia- 
ture assembly, e.g., such as ‘Home and Foreign Missions,” 
‘Pastoral Work,” and the great problem,how can we best 
deal with others so as to convince them of the ‘“ gospel . 
we preach, 

These are of infinite importance to the young student 
or the ministry as he looks forward to his life's work. 
These discussions-—-which by the way have not been so 
numerous as they might have been—when carried on 





with a frank and brotherly expression of feeling on the 
part of each can have no other save a good result. This 
has been the spirit of former sessions, this is the spirit of 
to-day, and long may it continue. 

One cannoi live in an atmosphere without inhaling it 
in greater or lesser quantities, and if it be healthful can 
hardly take in too much of it. In the highest sense is 
this principle true of a college—every student exerts an 
influence on his fellow-student, and in a greater degree 
is influenced and moulded by his professors. The spirit 
which dwells amongst all is beneficial and elevating. 
Can it be other than the spirit of Him whose dwelling 
place is the hearts of men? And is it not the desire of 
all that the power of the spirit may be felt not only in the 
lives of all, but felt by those with whom we come in 
contact during life, so that we may prove by our lives the 
worth of Christianity, and the value of that institution 
call our Alma Mater. 


>Y NLCA< 


which we love to 








oe the beginning of the new year the work of the 
J Association has been prosecuted with more than 
usual earnestness. Never before were the weekly meet- 
ings for prayer attended by so large a number of students. 

The evangelistic services formerly held in the City Hall 
on Sabbath evenings have been resumed. The meetings 
have been largely attended, and much interest is mani- 
fested. On Sabbath, January 25th, the hall was crowded, 
the standing room was all occupied, and hundreds had 
to turn away. 

Mr. Ober, College Secretary of the International Com- 
mittee, has lately been making a tour of the colleges in 
the New England States and in Canada. He visited the 
Association at McGill, and was expected to be at Queen's 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, 20th and arst of Jannary, 
but was detained by sickness. We expect, however, to 
have Mr. Ober among us for a few days before long. 

The International Committee have now two Secretaries 
engaged in this work, Mr. Wishard, who may be called 
the founder of College Associations, and Mr. Ober, who 
has been appointed recently. We believe that two are 
needed ; otherwise many of the college associations which 
are scattered all over the United States and Canada, 
could receive a visit only once in three or four years, If 
each college could receive an annual visit from one who 
is thoroughly acquainted with every phase of the work in 
all parts of the continent, the existing associations would 
be greatly stimulated and many new ones would be or- 
ganized. 

The Association organized in Dalhousie Callege a 
couple of months ago has chosen officers for the new 
year. Though the youngest college association in Cana- 
da it is manifesting great vitality and bids fair to become 
a great power for good in the college. 

The Provincial Convention held in Peterboro last Oct. 
was the means of stirring up a great interest in the As- 
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sociation of that town, They have recently moved into 
an elegant suite of rooms over the Post Office. Wirth the 
aid of the ladies these rooms have been beautifully fur- 
nished. On New Year's Day over five hundred callers 
were received. In the evening an excellent entertainment 
was given. The work is growing and getting a deeper 


hold on the young men than ever before. 

It seems strange that the Association should be so well 
supported in the town of Peterboro, while in the city of 
Kingston only a very few persons can be found to support 
a Y.M.C.A. either by their gifts or by their personal in- 
terest. 


AMA HATER, 





HEN the members present on the night of the 

ath inst , were called to order, the President was 
found to be absent, and Mr. Kidd, first Vice-President, 
took the chair. The business was somewhat interesting. 
Mr. Farrel forma'ly resigned the management of the 
JouanaL. This is to be regretted. Mr. Farrel has been 
a most faithful worker on the staff, both when an ordi- 
nary member and since he has been managing editor. 
Mr. Farre!'s duties in college and in connection with his 
Jaw studies have become so nnmerous that it was imfos- 
sible tor him to remain longer in the position. A cordial 
vote of thanks was given Mr. Farrel for his services, and 
it ig the sincere wish of every member of the society that 
his shadow may never grow less. Mr. Kidd now arose, 
and in a very stammering speech, startled all present 
with the announcement that he had a “pressing” engage- 
ment, and that he “must” go. Drat these pressing en- 
gagements for robbing the society of such a nice looking 
vice-president as Mr. Kidd. It is to be noticed that Mr. 
Kidd went. Mr. Chambers took the chair, and one of 
the first uses he made of his powers was to call on Mr. 
Henderson to read the bill on tax exemptions which the 
latter intended to bring ia at the next meeting. It was 
“real mean,’’ as the Jadies would say, to ask for such a 
revelation of state secrets, but George did it good- 
naturedly. Many prominent members being absent it 
was thought better to postpone the discussion on tax 


exemption until the next meeting, and the meeting ad- 
journed, 








HE regular meeting of this Society held on the even- 

ing of the 14th inst. was a success. The business 
was rushed through in an unusually business-like 
manner. The executive committee was instructed to 
negotiate with the Rev. Dr. Sexton with the view of 
having him deliver one of his popular lectures under the 
auspices of the Society. If the Society is successful in 
securing his services. the Dr's fame as, a lecturer will no 
doubt draw a full house. A mock parliament was now 
formed and the tax-exemption question thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Ona former evening. Mr. Henderson had been 
premier, but unfortunately for his government, his cabi- 
net was not present in full strength, and he found himself 
in the cold shades of opposition. Mr. Kidd now became 
Premier. The bill which Mr. Henderson intended to 
have introduced, fell into the hands of the enemy, who 
brought it in with ssme amendments added. 

Mr. McEwan was elected speaker. Quite an exciting 
debate followed. Mr. Mowat, backed by Mr. J. J. Wright, 
made an effort, desperate but of no avail, to give the bill 
a six months hoist. 

The next meeting of the Society takes place on the 
28th, it having been decided to allow the members a 
chance of hearing the lecture under the auspices of the 
foot-ball clubs on tne evening of the 21st inst. 














gaen aia 


MONG the latest additions to our exchange list is the 

Educational Weekly, of Toronto, of which seven 
numbers of the first volume have been issued. The list 
of contributors embraces many of the leading educational 
writers of the Province, whose names are a guarantee for 
the excellence of the articles which we expect to see from 
time to time in its columns. We wish the Weekly every 
success. 





The Oberlin Review last issued has a lengthy article on 
“ Child Literature,” written by a co-ed. The young lady 
is evidently well acquainted with children and their ways 
and, with much more common sense than originality, 
condemns dime novel blood and thunder. But is not 
such an article somewhat out of place in a college paper ? 
Co-education should not be extended beyond the class- 
room, if its representatives cannot free themselves from 
motherly instincts for a sufficient length of time to write 
their essays. 





There is ofie point upon which the whole world must 
yield to the ‘Varsity. For sublime ‘ cheek” in its com- 
parisons of Toronto institutions with those of any other 
college it is far, far ahead of all competitors. Note this— 
“ there are at present in Toronto several Association foot- 
ball clubs, three of which are quite the equals of the 
Kingston club, and a fourth without the shadow ofa 
doubt its superior.” Ye gods! and which is which, pray ? 
We were under the impression that our Association team 
held a championship cup, won by a fair and square de- 
feat of the Knox College Club, which had proved itselt to 
be the champion club of the ambitious city. It may be 
that we were dreaming, however. 

The last two numbers of the Canada School Fournal 
contain articles on the Federation question, from the 
pen of R. W. Shannon, M. A., ‘79, of this city, who 
reviews the scheme in aclear and concise manner, point- 
ing out its faults in all fairness. T. R. Beattie, M.A., of 
Brantford, advocates the scheme in the columns of the 
same journal, but is cautiously apologetic in his argu- 
ments. It is worthy of notice that the Toronto papers 
are exceedingly chary in the arguments which they 
advance in favor of the project. This is to be regretted, 
for surely the scheme is deserving of better treatment at 
the hands of those who father it. : 





The Dalhousie Gazette informs us at the head of its 
local column that we are supposed to have nothing to do 
with the contents of that column. Yet we cannot refrain 
from expressing the opinion that the youth who con- 
tributed the italicized puns which appear in this sacred 
space ought to be sat upon badly. An occasional pun is 
pardonable, but when we find over a dozen in a single 
celumn, the evidences of degeneration are getting alto- 
gether too marked, In this connection we might mention 
that the Gazette is a little too hasty in drawing its con- 
clusions regarding the ‘Varsity Federation scheme, which 
it lauds in a manner which proves its acquaintance with 
the details to be vague indeed. We will look fora change 
of tune in its next number. 


ANTED—Numbers 1, 4. and 8 of Vol. VII, of the 

JouRNAL' session 1879-80, to complete a file. Any 

one who can comply with this request will confer a favour 
by sending them to the Secretary at once. 
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\ X YE regret to learn of the death of Mr. Maclennan, of 
Port Hope, father of J. J. MacLennan, ‘87, and 
uncle of R. J. MACLENNAN, B. A., 84. His death, which 
was quite sudden, occurred on Saturday, the r4th inst. 
eee ‘ 
Mr. H.R. Grant, B.A., ’83, Stellarton, N.S., one of the 
maritime contingent pursuing their theological course at 
Queen’s University, lately spent a few holidays with 
Rev. D. McTavish. Mr. Grant preached most acceptably 
in St. Andrew's church.—Lindsay Canadian Post. 


Miss Buattiz, M. D., a gtaduate of the Women's 
Medical College, has reached the far-off shores of India, 
and is now living at the home of the Rev. Mr. Builder, at 
Mhow. Miss Beattieis busy learning the native language, 
Our best wishes go with her to her new home in the 
strange land. 


Peterboro is well supplied with graduates from the 
Royal, all of whom have large practices and are doing 
well. Dr, Kincaid was the first, having graduated in '63 ; 
then follows Dr. O'Sullivan, son-in-law of our popular 
city clerk, Mr. Flanagan, in ‘68; after him comes Dr. 
Clarke, '72, then Dr. Hourigan. 77; and finally, Dr. 
O'Shea, ‘81. 

Rev. Danie. McTavisn, M. A. 81, is getting along 
famously among the people who have the good fortune to 
be ministered to by him. Since he has gone to Lindsay, 
St. Andrew's congregation has grown steadily, the church 
has been completely renovated, a hot air furnace has 
been put in. and now the place 1s lighted by gas. At the 
annual congregational meeting, a short time ago, Ae 
salary was increased by two hundred dollars. This, if it 
does anything, shows the happy relation existing between 
pastor and people, and the more so, considering the 
short time he has been labouring among them. Last 
but not least, that he may be the better able to stand the 
severe weather, he has been presented with a Persian 
Jamb-skin overcoat. 

Rev. D, J. MacDONNELL, M. A., B. D., ‘58, isa man 
of whom his Alma Mater may well be proud. His 
congregation, as he says himself, exists not merely to 
come to church every Sunday and hear the gospel preach- 
ed, it exists for a much higher purpose, and for this pur- 
pose Providence has specially blessed his people. They 
have a special privilege in beingable to give large and valu- 
able assistance to the church, both at home and abroad, 
and this they do liberally. An idea of their liberality may 
be gathered from the fact, that a special Sabbath was set 
apart on which to take up 4 collection for the fund for 
augmentation of ministers’ stipends, and on that occasion 
an amount approaching fifteen hundred dollars was put 
on the plate. Besides giving to all the home and foreign 
missions and the colleges, a large work is done in Toronto 
itself. There is’ under the supervision of the Men's 
Society a branch church called St. Mark's, which is the 
scene of Mr. SoMMERVILLE'S, (B. A.. 81), labours. Then 
there is the Dorset School, a night school during the 
week, and a Sabbath School for the street arabs, 
who are glad to have the chance of getting into a 
comfortable room during the cold weather, and by thus 
enticing them in they are finally led to improve them- 
selves. There is also a penny savings bank, looked after 
by the Men’s Scciety, resulting in a great deal of good. 
There are various other societies ,as that of the women 
who look after the poor of the church more especially. 


I 


There is another called the “Willing Helpers,” who do 
all they can in a variety of ways to aid the minister in his 
work. A particular class of work is that of visiting from 
house to house, in the parish assigned to St. Andrew's 
Church, seeking out all those who never go to church and 
persuading them to come toa gospel service, which Mr. 
Macdonnell holds every Thursday evening. The service 
is intended for the neglected class alone, and none of the 
regular congregation are wanted at it unless they bring 
in some stranger. From the foregoing an idea may be 
gathered of the nature and extent of the work that is 
being done, and it is hardly necessary to say that the 
pastor is beloved by all his people. Their esteem for 
him has Jately taken a tangible form in the way of an in- 
crease in salary. The latest addition which has been made 
to the church is a magnificent organ, probably the finest in 
Canada, costing some twelve thousand dollars, which was 
dedicated on 11th of February, when a special service of 
song was rendered. 


OSSIANIC SOCIETY, 


HE annual meeting of this society was held on the 
evening of Monday the, 2nd February. The first 
order of business was the election of officers, which re- 
sulted as follows: 
Sir. D. L. McPherson. 
Rev. H. Lamont, D.D. 


BARD .....eeeeeeeee80++Evan McColl, Esq. 
Hon.-PRESIDENT .......+. Rev. J, Chisholm, B.A. 
PRESIDENT....e0ee++eeesM. McKinnon. 


J. McLeod, B.A. 
R. C. Murray, B.A. 


SECRETARY .+ eeeceeeeeese LD. M. Robertson. 
TREASURER... eeeeseeeeeeD, L. Dewer, 
LIBRARIAN ..eeseeeeeeeee Ph, A. McLeod, 


Profs. Nicholson and 
Harris, N. Campbell, B.A,, 
and J. McNeil. 


When the business of the meeting was conclutfed, the 
newly-elected President, Mr. M. McKinnon, took the 
chair, and called on Prof. Nicholson, who delivered an 
able and interesting address on the history of the Gaelic 
Language. 


PATRONS. ee eeeeseee ee | 


VICE-PRESIDENTS seus. 


EXECUTION COMMITTEE | 





“Honor to whom honor is due.” 
Dollar to whom dollar is due. 


HE officers of the JouRNaL are not, of course, per- 

sonally acquainted with all the subscribers of the 
JouRNAL, and in many cases the titles of “Rev'd,” “Dr,” 
&c., may not be attached to the names of the subscribers 
upon addressing the JoURNAL, and in correspondence. No 
doubt it looks rather out of place to see a Rev'd address- 
ed A. B., Esq., &c., but we trust you can easily see how 
difficult it would be for us to become acquainted with 
each individual case. Now as we said before, this is not 
the fault of those in charge of the JourNnaL, but rather. 
we believe each man should receive those marks of 
scholarship. and we will be very happy to make the addi- 
tions if you will furnish the necessary information. A 
good plan would be (and you would thus save time, 
postage, &c.,) to send your address in full when you are 
sending your SUBSCRIPTION FEE. Hurry up and we will 


“have your new address on the next number of the 


JouRNAL, 
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THE: ROYAL: COLLEGE. 


OUR PORTRAILL GALLERY. 


66 C+ AY, Jack, I'm going to bequeath a rich legacy to 
posterity this time.” 

“How's that chummy ?” 

“Well, you know that we have quite a number of really 
clever boys going to college now, and in a few short years 
they will be the leading men in the Dominion, and an 
admiring populace will languish for some particulars of 
their youth, and will be forced to fill their mental bellies 
with the husks of political war-cries and party papers, 

Above all this, others besides ourselves will want to 
know particularly the shade of their complexion before a 
temperance campaign’s sun has tanned it, and the pecu- 
liar hue and “‘stub and twist” properties of their hair be- 
fore “sixty summers shall have thinned and blanched it.” 

“And so——?" said Jack enquiringly. 

“And so,” I resumed, “I shall earn the gratitude of 
some, and I dare say, the lifelong enmity of others, by 
giving an accurate pen and ink sketch of our leading 
students whether they be noted for feats of mental 
strength, or only for acertain Gall-ic daring, which we 
trust will soon make room for more reputable features.” 

“Hear, hear!” said Jack feebly, rather fearful that his 
profile might appear amongst the heroes. But Jack 
needn't have been afraid; and I proceeded, much as one 
does who parades his favorite animals before the admir- 
ing gaze of friends. 

“Imagine to yourself a pair of pants anda coat which 
reach about five feet above the ground. If you look care- 
fully you will perceive that tor six inches directly over 
the collar of the preceding, space is occupied by a protu- 
berance, which is thatched with light hair, not however 
of that decided shade which gave Sir Walter's Rob the 
surname of Roy. A straggling overfall of similar colour 
but partially conceals the mouth, which, as we gaze, 
illuminates the neutral-tinted face with a quiet childlike 
smile. For the first time you notice that the eyes area 
pale blue. You may close your eyes, ladies and gentle 
men, for the apparition is about to fade," 

“Ha, ha!" said Jack, ‘that’s Hank R-——” 

“Stop !"" 1 commanded in a dictative manner, “don’t say 
anything; what other people don’t know won't hurt 
them,” 

“Go on,” said Jack, and he continued : 

“The next figure that we call up is about three or four 
inches taller than the last. Its lower extremities are con- 
stricted, from the ankles up, in pants which painfully 
suggest tight lacing, but one looks in vain for the laces; 
even those of the boots being covered with natty gaiters 
tightly strapped down, A short coat condescends to 
come towards the shoulder of the pants, the triangular 
interval at the collar being filled with a gaudy neck-tie of 
a short-lived crimson hue, in whose gory folds nestle 
Gems, to-day of one sort, to-morrow of another. 

_ In referring to the colour of the neck-tie I have called 
it short-lived, because, on glancing from it to the super- 
incumbent face, its glory fades several shades immediate- 
ly, Apart from its hue the face is rather large and 
rather square, rather flat and rather obtrusive, the chin 
being the first feature to press itself on your observation, 
not so much from its size but from a habit its owner has 
of thrusting it forward when delivering one of his sage 
opinions. As the mouth opens lengthways, you immedi- 
ately perceive a slight impediment in the front teeth, 
hich however, will not drop out, much as you expect 

“T think I know who it is,” 

color of his hair.” 





said Jack, ‘just tell us the 





“His hair is thin, and close to the scalp, is brushed 
neatly, and has one or two carefully-fostered spit-curls on 
each side of the parting, which isin the middle. The 
color is black.” 

“Black!” said Jack dolefully, “I thought you were 
describing ” 

“Wait,” [replied ; “I said black; I should have said 
black in a very thin layer, which our professor of 
chemistry told us the other day was a dirty red®” 

“That settles it,” said Jack. 

His whole appearance is that of ‘a gentleman of good 
address. Direction J. M. C., Kingston, 

“Exactly,” I responded, and we separated. 


+DE NOBIS VOBILIBUS.+ 


EELING that the readers of the JourNnar would like 

to have the opinion of representative students of the 

different years upon the Federation scheme, our most 

energetic reporter, the irrepressible Nibs, was despatched 
on a round, and reports as follows :-— 

Jimmy G. Sma!lman, '88, was found all alone ina tidy 
little room on Alfred Street, the walls of which bore 
evidence of plenteous maternal solicitude. He was deep 
in the mysteries of the German declensiuns, with sundry 
note books at his elbow. His opinion being asked, he 
blushed and stammered nervously, and finally opined that 
he would prefer to stay in Kingston, ‘ because you know, 
Sir, if we have to go to Toronto, a fellow won't geta 
respectable cake all session, for it would get stale on the 
way. Besides, we would have to have a residence up 
there, I suppose, and wouldn't the concursus go for us 
more then, Sir ?” : 

G. T. Blazes, '87, was next interviewed. He boards on 
Wellington Street, and lives in princely style. He is 
evidently opposed to federation. ‘' No, confound it all, do 
you think we want to get mixed up with those Toronto 
snides. Why our boys can walk all around them any day 
of the week, no matter how strong a team they chuck on, 
and yet they crow as if they were the cocks of the roost !'’ 
Evidently his thoughts were on the foot-ball field, 

F, Justin Thyme, '86, was not at home. The girl who 
answered the door thought he must have gone to a party, 
for every drawer in his dress'" « « se had been left open, 
and he cvidently had been ins s+ ina shave. Nibs met 
him on the street the n.xt morning, however, and the 
consultation took place, ‘ Well, the fact is, old fellah, I 
weally haven't had time to examine the dooced scheme, 
dontcheknow, but a fellah caun't get half a chance up 
there dontcheknow. See-you-later, old chap, but Queen's 
won't go, fact-I-assure you.” 

J. Ketchum Ready, '85, was discovered strumming on a 
banjo, with his friend Tommy on a sofa reading aloud the 
editorials in the last JournaL. Both said that they 
blessed their stars there was very little chance of their 
being made victims of the proposed scheme, as they both 
were confident of passing in the spring. However they 
thought the destinies of Queen’s were perfectly safe in 
Kingston, and that there was very little danger of the 
change being made. It is quite evident that the scheme 
is not favorably received by our students. 














University Preachers for the rest of February and 
for March : 


February 22: Rev. G. H. Wells, American Presbyterian 
Church, Montreal. 
March 1: R. Campbell, M.A., Montreal, 
8: W. D. Armstrong, B.A., Ottawa. 
«© 15: Jas. Barclay, M.A., Montreal. 
«22: Dr. Burns, Methodist Ladies’ College, Ham. 
«2g: D, J. Macdonnell, B.D., Toronto. 
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Gate spring is awaited with im- 
patience by the foot-ball clubs, in order 
that the effects of the recent Campus !m- 
provements may be determined. It may be 
a year or two before the turf is in good con- 
dition for playing ; but the sooner the foot- 
ballers are sitting under their own fig tree 
and kicking the leather over their own sward 
the better. 








N accordance with a recent resolution, 
the Alma Mater Society is about to 
issue a printed list of members. The So- 
ciety has become of so great importance as an 
election constituency, that such a list has 
become necessary for ascertaining and de- 
fining the electorate. Along with this list 
will be printed lists of the principal officers 
of the Society since its organization in 1858. 


“T°HE editorial in our last issue anent 

this session’s conversazione appears to 
have been the subject of considerable con- 
versation among the students for the past 
week or two. As we expected, the majority 
of the students fully agree with us, while some 
few, not dancing men themselves, do not 
seem to care forthe idea. One thing is 
certain, the subject might as well be venti- 
lated immediately, as the examinations are 
near at hand, and the students will soon have 
but little time to think of anything so frivo- 
lous. 





T is indeed amusing to play the part of a 
bystander and watch the petty warfare 
carried on by our ‘‘ esteemed co-tems.” The 
latest discussion is with regard to the real 
province ofa college paper, and almost every 
one of our exchanges has had a word to say 
upon the matter. We were in hopes that 
some old wise patriarch would have inter- 
fered to separate the combatants long 4go, 
but as none has offered we feel moved to put 
on a pair of spectacles and say a word in sea- 
son. Little children, do you not see that it 
is utterly useless for you to air yourselves 
upon this subject. After all, you can get only 
negative results. We could go on through- 
out the whole session telling you what you 
should aim at, what subjects you should deal 
with and what you should avoid, but in the 
end we would be very far from having com- 
pleted the lesson. If we can get an individu- 
al of extraordinary discretion at the head of 
each staff, we may have some practical 
results, but the raillennium is yet far away. 
One thing is sure, that such vague theoriz- 
ing as you have been indulging in upon this 
particular subject is certainly not up to the 
standard of college journalism. 
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HE snow-shoe club was rather late in 
getting into shape this session. The 


first tramp took place on Saturday last, and | 


appears to have been somewhat eventful. 
A stop was made at some horse races 
which were going on upon the ice in the 
harbor, and the club managed to attract the 
attention of a horde of the inevitabe small 
boys, who were rather lavish with their 
showering of snowballs. There might have 
been quite a little row, had it not been nip- 


ped in the bud by some policeman. The | 


tramp was continued down the river to 
Dead-man’s Bay, over Point Henry, across 
Navy bay and Point Frederick, and back to 
thecity. The few who were on hand claim 
to have enjoyed the trip. The moral to 
which we would like to draw attention is this: 
Why did not this enjoyable tramp come off 
much earlier in the session ? The season 
for snow-shoeing is practically over now, yet 
it may not be too late for us to put in a plea 
on behalf of our club. Students of Queen’s 
most certainly have not had much experi- 
ence in this glorious Canadian exercise, or 
they would surely appreciate it more. They 
cannot plead want of time as an excuse, for 
this is just exactly the sport which is especi- 
ally fitted to take the place of football. Old 
snow-shoers are unanimous in claiming 
this to be the best all around winter exercise, 
and surely our footballers must recognize the 
necessity of keeping in trim through the 
winter months. We would strongly advise 
the football team to ‘brace the snow-shoe 
club,” to enlist in its ranks at once, and thus 
ensure its success for next year. 
A “Country Clergyman” writes to the 
Presbyterian Review, the recently launch- 
ed weekly of Toronto, protesting against 
the new federation scheme on the ground 
that Queen’s, being the only Presbyterian 
University in the Dominion, should be kept 
intact and independent. This protest is 





answered by Mr. Wm. Houston, a gentle- 
man who has taken a lively interest in uni- 
versity and educational affairs, and who is 
a frequent contributor to the discussion of 
these subjects in the press, where he asserts 
his views fairly and intelligently. Mr. Hous- 


| ton reminds the writer of the first letter that 


Queen’s is not a Presbyterian University, and 
expresses his views that if she wishes to 
share in any benefits to University Educa- 
tion flowing from the public funds, asa sepa- 
rate institution, she must give up all pretence 
to being under denominational influence. 
As might be supposed from the strain in 
which we discussed this question in our last 
number, we must express the belief that Mr. 
Houston’s view is the correct one. If 
Queen’s is, or had been, the only Presbyterian 
University in Canada, she would find herself 
in very different circumstances from what she 
is ; but the fact is, that Queen’s, except for the 
past ten years, was the recognized University 
of but a fraction of the Presbyterian church, 
namely the church of Scotland in Canada. 
Had she been the only University of the 
wealthy, liberal and education loving Presby- 
terians of Canada as a body, it is safe to say 
that her endowments and resources would 
have been quadruple what they are at present. 
As it is, we believe that taking the number of 
Presbyterian students attending her lectures 
as a test, University College, Toronto, could 
lay greater claim to being the Presbyterian 
University than ourselves. That Queen’s 
has always been governed by Presbyterians, 
and developed under Presbyterian influence 
would of course be idle to deny. And of this 
she may be proud. But that she has been 
supported simply by Presbyterians, for Pres- 
byterian purposes, is an assumption which 
is not borne out by fact. It is because her 
governors have appealed for support to no 
particular class, and because the atmosphere 
surrounding her has been one of liberality 
and broad-mindedness, and because of the 
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determination that her chairs should be filled 
by sound scholars that Queen’s occupies the 
position she does to-day. Her “governors 
and members believe that she contains the 
elements which go to make up a truly great 
University, and that she will develop most 
favorably in her present sphere, and we be- 
lieve that it is on these grounds chiefly, that 
she has refused to commit suicide, even in 
the delectable manner proposed by the 
framers of the scheme of University Con- 
federation. 
NE of those “tussels” between classes, 
which we suppose are common to all 
colleges, disturbed our equanimity for a time 
last week. ’Twasas of yore; the authority 
of the concursus iniquitatus was rebelled 
against and we regret to sey only too suc- 
cessfully. Not that we mean to express Te- 
gret for the wounded pride of the upper 
classmen—for we presume their pride is 
wounded—but because we regret the change 
from the time when the seniors were supreme, 
dignified and unassailable, a change which 
makes us give vent to the old time but ex- 
pressive wail, ‘“lempora mores.” Now if the 
senior students can run the college, why let 
us know it ; and if they can’t, let them make 
no more pretensions to do so. But they can 
if they want to, and they should beware of 
the fall; consequently we protest against 
any more such concessions, and compro- 
mises, which have undoubtedly weakened 
our authority. We don’t argue for bullying 
or unreasonable imposition, but we say that 
unless manifest bad manners and impudence 
in under classmen cannot be checked ina 
firm and decided manner, the less said about 
college life in Queen’s the better. We be- 
lieve, and challenge any body to deny, that 
true college life and sport only exist where 
raw undergraduates are made to believe that 
there are privileges and positions which they 
cannot attain except through seniority, and 


modest and decent behavior. Ifa freshman 
is taught that on once entering the college 
he is on a par with all, and that he can say 
or do what he pleases, no matter how inso- 
lent or self-conceited his disposition may be, 
we ask to what has he to look forward. 
That patient climb to the top, after which 
alone the privileges of seniority are to be 
obtained, becomes a fiction; and the feeling 
of exultation which should filla man’s breast 
as he enters on succeeding years is alto- 
gether gone: We only claim that the con- 
cursus should deal with presuming men, we 
do not for a moment say that operations 
should be arbitrarily extended to the whole 
freshman year. Many freshmen are men of 
mature years and modest quiet behavior ; 
other young fellows, conceited and presump- 
tious, we unhesitatingly claim should be 
subdued, and subdued firmly and decisive- 
ly. The rule that young freshmen shall not 
carry canes, wear moustaches, or disport 
themselves in public with ladies, may seem 
to an outsider to be an absurd and arbitrary 
one, and many will be found who will protest 
against it as an “‘infringement of private 
liberty.” Nevertheless the rule is harmless, 
and it is traditionary, and any practical col- 
lege man knows well that if traditions are 
not maintained, college life and spirit suffers. 
Now let the seniors remember that it rests 
principally with them whether college life in 
Queen’s shall be good or bad. If they exer- 
cise their authority ina reasonable, manly 
and dignified manner they will be supported 
by all, and certainly ; and on the other hand 
let them remember this also, that derision 
will follow concession, and compromise will 


beget contempt. 


HY more of the graduates of Queen’s 

do not enter the teaching profession, 

and why those who do adopt it do not re- 
main at it longer than is usually the case, are 
questions often asked. The fact that few of 
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Queen’s graduates at present are head mas- | 


ters of High Schools, has even been used as 
an argument to prove that Queen’s is not 
popular throughout the province, and that 


the training given by her is not adequate to | 


fit her graduates to fill the important and 
responsible positions referred to. It has 


further been hinted that this absence of her | 


graduates from the High Schools will in time 
deprive her of students, as young men in- 
tending to take a university course naturally 
select that university at which their teacher 
has been educated. 

What answer then can be given to the 
questions above referred to? More of her 
graduates do not become teachers because 
more of thern adopt some other profession, 


as the Church, Law, or Medicine. This only | 


forces us to ask another question, Why do 
they choose these other professions in prefer- 
ence to that of teaching? Is it that they 
regard a teacher’s position as less important 
or less responsible, or is it that teaching is 
less interesting or less congenial to them? 


_ Not at all. Ask any of her graduates who 


have taught for a few years and then entered 
some other profession, and they will tell you 
there is no work more interesting, or 
responsible, or more capable of affording 
satisfaction and pleasure, than that of teach- 
ing, but—then follow various reasons. The 
school system has now become so much a 
system, that, to succeed, a man has to cast 
aside his individuality and teach according 
to the system. What his pupils must study 
or exactly how much of each particular 
object, is now so accurately laid down by law 
that neither teacher nor pupil has much 
choice left in the matter—though of course 
the teacher is not absolutely prohibited from 
teaching this or that, nor must every pupil of 
necessity study exactly the same subjects and 
the same amount of each as every other pupil. 
But then comes in the pernicious system of 
payment by results. The teacher’s ability 





| is justifiable. 





and the success of the school are judged by 
the number of pupils who pass certain 
examinations, and, as a consequence, by the 
amount of money the school receives from 
the government. In self-defence the teacher 
is forced to confine his energies and to direct 
those ofhis pupils to that work which will 
tell at the examinations and earn a larger 
share of the government grant. Thus the 
teacher is degraded to the position of a task- 
master and his work to a great extent robbed 
of its charm. 


Again, considering the length of time and 


| amount of money expended in acquiring the 


education which fits them for the responsible 
duties of teachers, most men regard the re- 
turns as small indeed. This may be a very 
sordid view to take of the matter and yet it 
It is the duty of every man 
to see that his labours are so rewarded that 
he is enabled to provide for himself and 
family not only for the present, but also for 
the future. Now it is an undoubted fact 
that even the best paid teachers do not re- 
ceive as much money per annum as even an 
average professional man. Is it any wonder 
then that in the face ofthese facts few gradu- 
ates adopt teaching as a profession, and that 
the majority of those who do, in a few years 
desert it and enter some more independent 
and lucrative profession or business ? 

Now, as to the small number of the gradu- | 
ates of Queen’s who are teaching in the High 
Schools proving that Queen’s is not popular 
throughout the province, we would say 
that if Queen’s is really unpopular throughout 
Ontario, and if her want of popularity is to 
be judged by the number of students who 
enroll themselves as her sons, we sincerely 
trust that the same degree of unpopularity 
which has attended her in the past will con- 
tinue. For acollege that is not pupular she 
does wonderfully well, especially when we 
consider that she has to compete against an 
institution which is, of course, highly popular. 














Within the past few years the number of 
her students has increased threefold. Again, 
how unpopular Queen’s is, is manifested by 
the large increase which has been, and is 
continually being made, to her endowment. 
Truly it is a grand thing for a college to ibe 
as unpopular as Queen’s is said to be. 

We are further told that students attend 
the colleges at which their teachers were 
educated, and that, judging from the few 
graduates of Queen’s who are teaching in 
our High Schools, almost the whole of the 
university material of th 
be absorbed by colleges other than Queen’s, 
ie., we suppose that 
without students. 
for Queen’s, and what a great loss the univer- 
sity material will thus sustain. How any 
sane man with the history of the various 
colleges for the past yeats before 
give expression to this stat 
confess is to us a marvel. 
headmasters of Hig 
Queen’s as their Alm 
ly for years been 
the university material bas not been a 
by the other colleges. 
Queen’s has been absor! 
such an extent as no doubt astonishes and 
alarms those colleges whose gradu 
many of the High School masterships. 
increase in the number 
tending this university 
only from those High Schools who have the 
good fortune to be presided over by our own 
graduates, but also largely from those whose 
masters received their education at other 
colleges. 





The Marquis of Lorne 
WAS quite too awful. 
Specting the Kingston Peniten 
asked a prisoner, “Aw, my man, 
The prisoner, remembering a venera 5 
had been arrested for stealing a saw-mill. 
for that ?” said the surprised servant. 
Said, ‘‘but they didn't mind that much. 
went back to steal the dam that they went for me.” 

unky said it was extraordinary, and left, an agitated and 
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TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 
Ts just six years ago, on such a bright May day, 
We waiked together 'mid the budding flowers, 
Watching the careless butterflies at play, 
Nor thought of sorrow in the springtide hours. 
The cherry trees had blossomed snowy white, 
And strewed their milk-white patches on the ground ; 
The apple-trees with rosv bloom were bright, ‘ 
The lilacs shed their perfume all around. 
And there were myriad tulips blooming there, 
Flaunting their gaudy petals in the sun ; 
And humming-birds were darting through the air, 
With restless bill exploring every one. 
e Province will soon All things were bright with the first tint of Spring, 
That never comes again throughout the year ; 
And birds were flitting by ty tireless wing, 
, . Their joyous songs resounding far and near, 
Queen’s will soon be 
What a direful calamity And we were happy as the birds that day— 
To call it back brims o'er my eyes with tears— 
So blythe we were, so careless and so gay, 
Our hearts were burdened with no boling fears. 
We lingered on tiil in the glowing west, 
¢ Behind the hills down sank the setting sun, 
him could Nor thought that thou shouldst enter into rest 
ement we must Before another bright day’s course was run. 
The number of | Thou'rt gazing on much fairer scenes to-day ; 
* In the bright Paradise beyond the skies, ‘ 
h Schools who own Far lovlier flowers than blossom here in May 
a Mater has undoubted- | With never fading beauty feast thine eyes. 
relatively small, and yet } ang thou art hearing sweeter songs to-day 
bsorbed | Than e’er the sweetest thou hadst heard below; 
Thou dost not miss the butterflies at play 
On the contrary, | In our old garden where the lilacs grow. 
. ° s Oo 
Ins this material t Thou art so happy now thou dost not miss 
The loved companions of thine earthly hours, * 
/ Perchance thou hast forgotten, in thy bliss, 
ates hold That bright May day we wandered 'mid the flowers, 
This 
: _| And yet methinks were Lin heaven to-day, 
of the student’s at- and ene a my soul jou widowed be ; 
: And I should oft be gazing far away 
has been derived, not Down to this globe of earth in search of thee. 
And oft I wonder, standing here alone, 
Amid the scenes thou lovedst long ago, 
Canst thon be happy while I make my moan, 
Or art thou all unconscious of my woe? 
Or does thy shadowy form beside me stand, 
And does thy spirit hold converse with mine 
_ ee When I am dreaming—in the border land 
had a footman whose dignity | ’Twixt sleep and death— do our souls intertwine ? 
When their Excellencies were 1n- 
tiary, this sublime flunky | For oft I sleep and dream of naught but thee, 
what are you heah faw 2" | And when I wake thou seemest so near—so near— 
ble story, said that he And sometimes in the night it seems to me 
“Aw, weally, | Old words of love come stealing on my ear, 
“s ” the prisoner ta" 
nie Se y | Oh, well! It may be fancy’s flight, and yet 
The | I'd fain believe thy ransomed spirit waits ; 
For oh! I cannot think thou dost forget 
To welcome me within the pearly gates. 
~INFELICE, 


astonished man. 
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THE GODS IN THE GALLERY. 

O the gentlemen in the boxes, the critics in the pit, 
and the gods in the gallery,” so the phrase has 
run from the days of Kean or even Garrick. 
from the gods thunder and lightning, and their verdict is 
one from which there should be no appeal. 
therefore to expel from their precincts on high all of the 
hobbledehoy stamp, all the small boys whose range is 
limited by the penny whistle, and the uncultured Philis- 
tines who express their emotions by nothing more dis- 


tinctive than a yell. Songs from the gallery of Convoca- 
tion Hall are always in order. 


the shape of witticisms, chaff, and asides. But what 
chance has a delicats wit to distinguish itself amid 
barbarous noises? Let the gallery be jealous of its honor 
by putting down horse-play, and cultivating the fine arts, 
We have not a word to say against Billings-gate or the 
nursery, each in its place. But, Majora Canamus ! 


6 





UNIVERSITY CONFEDERATION. 
rT HE new Oxford has not yet come to the birth, though 

the mid-wives assure us that the prospect is hopeful. 
We are mildly interested in the event, though naturally 
even more interested in our own development. Indeed, 
we would offer congratulations in anticipation, were it 
not abundantly clear that all such expressions on our 
part are considered sarcasm, Why, we know not, unless 
we may explain illegitimate interpretations of our words on 
the ‘boni soit qui mal y pense’ principle. Weare interested 
in the great cause of Higher Education but do not iden- 
tify the cause with any one institution. We wish success 
to Toronto University as it is, or as it is to be, but no 
greater success than we wish to Queen's. There is room 
and to spare for both in Canada. One thingis clear, that 
if Queen's increases for the next seven years as she has in 
the past seven, she will be first, as regards staff, equip- 
ment and number of students, or, at any rate, a good 
second, 
FACULTIES OF SCIENCE & THEOLOGY. 
Vane Reay gave a capital address last nonth when 

installed as Lord Rector of St. Andrew's University. 
He thinks that there should be a Faculty of Science con- 
nected with every University, instead of as at present two 
or three chairs of Science in the Faculty of Arts; and he 
would commit to the Faculty of Science the care not 
only of the professions which are now associated with it, 
such as medicine and engineering, but of the great indus- 
tries on which the prosperity of the country so much 
depends. He is utterly opposed to the abolition of the 
Faculty of Theology, and woutd solve the practical diffi- 
culty in Scotland, as it has been solved in Canada by the 
union of the churches, by throwing open the chairs to the 
best men in all the Presbyterian Churches. “A University 
without a Faculty of Divinity isincomplete. Pasteur paid 
a tribute to theology when he said, in his inaugural address 
to the Academie:—' The man who proclaims the Infinite 


We expect | 


Weask them | 


So are commentaries in ; 





(and no one can avcid it) accumulates in that affirmation 


more of the supernatural than can be found in all the 
miracles recorded in all retigions.’ If a University is a 
place of research, I should like to ask an Agnostic whether 
he does not think that a faculty of divinity is needed, even 
from his point of view, to conduct research in the highest 
sphere, as to what are the attributes of what Herbert 
Spencer calls ‘a first cause,’ which, as he says, is ‘infinite 
and absolute.’ "’ 

We have here another good reason why Queen's should 
not enter into confederation. If it did, there could not 
then bein Canada a University with a Faculty of Divinity, 





MR. ROSS’ REJOINDER TO THE DEPU- 
TATION, 
ae deputation from the Public Meeting tothe Minis- 
ter of Education was a good one. The speeches 
were brisfand clear. No one can read them, as reported 
inthe dfail and Globe, without understanding the point 
raised, mainly that, a strong University being in Kingston 
as well asin Toronto and it being better for the Province 
that the two should remain in their different cities, the 
Government had before it only a choice of two policies. 
It must either do nothing more for Toronto, or if it estab- 
lish a new Faculty there and so co-operate with 
Victoria it must do as much for Queen's in Kingston, 
But. Mr. Ross apparently heard the eight gentlemen from 
Kingston, Cataraqui and Gananoque on the wrong side of 
the head, for he heard only something they did not say. He 
thought that they were attributing to “the Government 
some hostile and sinister design upon Queen's,” and very 
earnestly repudiated anything so monstrous, Like Mac- 
beth to the ghost of Banquo, he cried, 


‘Thou canst not say I did it; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me.” 


He then remarked that Queen’s, like every great Uni, 
versity in the Old and New world, and unlike Toronto, 
is ‘a self-governing body " and that it would consult its 
own interests." It will doubtless do so, and so much the 
better for the country, as its interests cannot possibly be 
‘other than the interests of the whole country. But, would 
it be too much to expect that the Minister of Educa- 
tion should also consult its interests, so far at any rate as 
not to tax the only people in Ontario who have made 
sacrifices for higher Education in order to add to the 
revenue of another institution that has not been stimu- 
lated to do anything for itself? We expect as much 
from his closing words. He hoped that ‘whatever the 
Government did in the matter would be taken as prompted 
by a regard for the common interests of education.” That 
is the right ground to take; only, ‘ Deeds not words." 


HISTORY OF THE CAMPUS IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHEME. 

YEAR ago a deputation of students interested in foot- 

ball waited on the Principal and represented the ad- 

vantages of levelling a portion of the Campus so that the 

noble game could be played in the immediate vicinity of 
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the College. The answer was ‘No funds for such a pur- 
pose’; but the deputation spoke on behalf of the students 
and intimated a general willingness to take part in the 
work, and it was agreed that “something shold be done.” 
Advertisements were inserted in the local papers, offering 
the work for contract; but no responses came in, probably 
because the job was of such a kind that ordinary con- 
tractors could not figure on it with sufficient certainty. 
It had therefore to be undertaken after the old-fashioned 
way of hiring men and horses at so much per diem, Ex- 
Alderman Downing, from whose title the “Ex” should be 
removed at the next civic election, consented to supesrin- 
tend the labourers, partly from goodness of heart and 
partly from love of the College and the game. A drain 
had to be built through the Campus, and E, W. Rathbun, 
Esq., of Deseronto gave all the lumber that was required. 
Then followed successive ploughings, harrowings and 
levelling, with all the other work usual in laying down 
lawns; and just before the session of 1884-5 opened, the 
seed was sown. It due attention is given to the ground 
next summer, it will be in condition for play in the fall; 
and the space levelled is sufficient for Rugby and Associ- 
ation teams to play matches at the same time. The cost, 
not counting the deductions 1 kind already referred to, 
was a little more than $360. Towards this, there have 
been received already the following amounts: From 
Messrs Richardson, $50; the Principal, $50; Contribu- 
tions from students, $53; receipts of lecture by Rev. 
Mr. Wells, $72. A good house to greet Mr. Barclay on 
Monday night, the 16th, will add something more to the 
credit side of the account, and a promise 
that the balance will be forthcoming. 
coronat opus, thanks to all concerned! Thi 
Campus; and next session the Gymnasium ! 

In the meantime, the duty that lies nearest to us is to 
give Mr. Barclay-~himself a mighty footballer, whose 
Phenomenal kicking is enshrined in the folk-lore of the 
south of Scotland,—a bumper house, worthy of the 
lecturer and worthy of the champion cup. 


has been given 
And so, finis 
s session, the 
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SCIENCE AS A FACTOR IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF A COUNTRY. 
MONG the hurrying. scurrying population of a 
newly-settled country, pure science is certain to be 
at a discount. They are pushing their way along by 
means of science applied, rendered concrete; and they 
ave no eyes or ears for the truth that cultivation of pura 
Science is the first thing necessary to any real advance- 
ment in the applications. Men, even of intelligence, reason 
about this question as if the apostles and the disciples of the 
Practical school evolved their tools and material from the 
formless or half-.formed creatures of yesterday, or as if 
they created them from shadowy nothing! Pure science 
is the foundation of all improvement in the industrial arts, 
is the driving wheel, yes, the very Aeat itself, in the engine 
of progress. When the cultivation of science for its own 
sake languishes in a country, then it is a bad day for the 
industries, English manufacturers have been learning 





some severe lessons lately. Those of them who have had 
the scales roughly brushed from their eyes are beginnin 

to open their purses to the learned societies devoted e 
pure science They are beginning to see that their rivers 
will run dry if these fountains be dried up. It is plain to 
them now that the man was right who said, ° Urge on 
pure science. and the practical applications will take care 
ot themselves.” A wise nation, far seeing as to its own 
interests, wilt be generous i2 providing ways and means 
for the advancement of sciencc,—will see to it that those 
of her sons who have the mental endowments shall not be 
obliged to expatriate themselves in order to carry out their 
ideas. It makes no matter whether individuals or the 


| nation collectively provide these, if they be only provided. 


One can have no patience with those purblind individuals 
who cannot see the use of any but practical sciences in a 
new country like Canada, It is not very long since a 
letter appearéd in one of our leading journals purporting 
to be written by a teacher of science, in which letter it was 
concluded that we had need of no more facilities for the 
teaching of Botany, Zoology, &c., because, forsooth, these 
studies do not prepare our young men for any of the 
practical professions ! - From such deathly stuggishness 
such want of perception, it is refreshing to turn to the 
utterances of a man who goes beneath the surface. In 
his inaugural address as Lord Rector of the University 
of St. Andrew's. Scotland, Lord Reay enunciated forcibly 
and fear'essly his views as to what a modern Tnieeeeity 
should be, fostering and encouraging every form of 
culture and research. Referring to science, he asked : 

“Are we to have a separate Faculty of Science ? I 
should say, certainly. Just look at the field covered by a 
Faculty of Science. Itis preparatory for medical science 
and our engineers, our manufacturers, our analysts, our 
botanists, our zoologists, our astronomers, our naval 
constructors, geologists, our biologists, our physiologists 
our mineralogists, our agriculturalists, should obtain 
scientific degrees. I do not see why a faculty having such 
an immense area should remain linked with another which 
has quite difterent objects to pursue. The same work 
done by the French Ecole Polytechnique I wish to see 
done at the universities; and if the Germans have lately 
spent three hundred and forty thousand pounds (£340,000) 
on a new college for technical education at Berlin, I 
should like to ask what possible reason can be adduced 
for stinting science teaching in Scotland at a moment 
when the report on technical instruction has pointed out 
that “theoretical knowledge and scientific training are of 
pre-eminent importance, as in the case of the manufactur- 
er of fine chemicals, or in that of the metallurgical 
chemist, or the electrical engineer, and that to these the 
higher technical instruction may with advantage be ex- 
tended to the age of twenty and twenty-two.” Here, then 
is a clear case (even for a Philistine) to grant government 
aid. With a reference to the science faculty, I should 
like to make a remark which applies also to the other 
faculties, but very especially to this faculty. I should 
wish to give it considerable power to establish lectureships 
on apy special subject for which a specially gifted man 
should be found. Though the number of his pupils 
might be very limited, the publication of the results of his 
research, carried on at the University, would raise it in 
what I should like to call the international scale. Be- 
sides, the knowledge of such prizes being attainable would 
stimulate original research among the most brill‘ant under 
graduates. I wish those lecturers to be incorporated in 
the University.” - 

There is only one method of improving the men who 
are engaged in such occupations. Mere legislation is 
powerless,—so many futile words, Education of the right 
sort is the only thing which will enable us to compete with 
the rest of the world, Our manufacturers and artisans 
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must be able not only to work, but to do the best work | winter he had been able to resist them all until he re- 


of its kindin each case. Otherwise their trade languishes, 
dies at length, as we have seen in too many instances of 
late. Take any example which suggests itself, glass- 
making, working in steel, the alkali trade, cotton-pripting 
&c. Any of these industries can be carried on wherever 
the raw materials are available, if only the men who 


undertake the business have their minds thoroughly | 


equipped. It is not altogether necessary for a manu- 
facturer to be a man of science himself, although it is 
infinitely better so. It is, however, necessary that he 
should have scientific advice within easy reach, and that 
scientific men should be continually working at the more 
difficult problems connected with the branch of industrial 
art. The ultimate appeal is in all cases to pure science. 
No really valuable progress is made but by this road. 

The importance of providing the very highest theoretical 
and technical scientific education for Canada cannot be 
questioned ; and there is no reason in the world why our 
factories, mines and other industrial works should be so 
generally under the management of the surplus (and 
therefore in most cases, the /owesé) talent of Great Britain 
and the United States. Let us be provident,—let us see 
farther than day after to-morrow. 





WHAT I SAW AT THE YELLOWSTONE, 
THE PRELUDE, 


OME of our readers may not know, indeed we are 

rather of the opinion that very few of them do know, 
that an effort, and to all appearances a successful effort, 
is being made by the students to put a portion of the 
college grounds into proper order, that we may have a 
suitable campus upon which our foot-ball matches may 
be played and our annual athletic sports, &c., be conduct- 
ed. Up to the present time we have been indebted to the 
Royal Military College and the Kingston Cricket Club, 
as well as to the civic authorities of our town, for grounds 
suitable for such purposes. A year ago this spring, before 
the breaking up of college, the students met in solemn 
conclave to consider the matter. It was then decided 
that operations should be commenced as soon as possible 
upon the south-west corner of the college grounds. The 
necessary funds for levelling, drainage, &c., were guaran- 
teed by a prominent member of the Faculty who has 
more than once aided us in like manner. Proper means 
were taken for the repayment of the borrowed money and 
a committee formed to carry on the work. During the 
past summer $500 were expended in this way and 
although we were not able to use the new campus this 
session, it is expected it will be in first class condition 
when we again return next autumn. About $150 of the 
debt has, we believe, been already paid off by the 
students. They expect to wipe out $100 more before the 
session is over from the proceeds of lectures and by other 
means, 

We suppose the majority of the individuals who have 
read thus far have enquired more than once what all this 
has to do with ‘What I saw at the Yellowstone.” It has 
everything to do with it, for the simple reason that in all 
probability if these improvements had not been under- 
taken, this lecture would not have been delivered here at 
this time. We are but giving the cause of which the lec- 
ture is the effect. For it was under the auspices of the 
foot ball clubs and the Campus improvement committee, 
who are SO closely related, that the Rev. G. H. Wells of 
the American Presbyterian Church, Montreal, gave his 
celebrated lecture on this subject. We might add here 
that the reverend gentleman remarked at the commence- 
ment of his lecture, that although he had received numer- 
©us applications to deliver this lecture elsewhere this 








ceived ours through the Principal. The attraction, how- 
ever, seems to have been unusually strong, for not only 
did he give the lecture, but gave it also for nothing as his 
contribution to the cause. 


THE LECTURE. 


On the evening of Saturday, February 21st, a large 
audience ‘met in Convocation Hall to listen for the first 
time as Kingstonians to Mr. Wells’ lecture on the above 
subject. Those who have had the pleasure of hearing 
this lecture will know the tenor of the verdict pronounced 
on it by his hearers that night, they know that they could 
say nothing less than that they were enchanted with it. 
As probably most (?) of our readers know, the Yellowstone 
Park is a district of about 63 miles square, for the most 
part situated within the north-west corner of Wyoming 
Territory. and about rroo miles west of St. Paul and has 
been set apart by the United States Government as 
a National Park for the benefit of the world at large. The 
lecture is a narrative of Mr. Wells’ adventures on his 
journey thither in the summer of 1882, and a description 
of the wonderful things he saw during his visit. We 
cannot give a verbatim report of the speaker's words. we 
are doubtful if we would do so even if we could. Fora 
lecture is not made up merely of so many words and 
phrases joined together with a proper regard to grammati- 
cal rules, with breathing places at repular intervals where 
ajoke may be appropriately introduced, but the manner 
of saying these words, the speaker's actions, his tone of 
voice, his own individuality with which his lecture is 
marked, all form as much a part ofa lecture as the matter 
itself. Who does not remember listening with patient 
(?) endurance to the painfully labored sentence of a lec- 
turer, delivered in a monotonmious key on a subject, which 
if given by another man, without the alteration of a word 
would have been the source of immitigated pleasure ? 
Who would ever think of sitting down to read the ‘Babes 
in the Woods” or any other lecture of that inimitable 
Yankee, Charles Browne, (Artemus Ward}? Ward's lec- 
tures, or his panorama. without Ward were nothing. As 
to giving a synopsis of ‘What I saw at the Yellowstone,” 
we might as well try to reproduce before your mind's eye 
one of Raphael's master-pieces by enumerating the colors 
he had used. 

We can and do say that Mr. Wells as a lecturer isa 
success. ‘lhroughout the two hours he was speaking the 
interest of his hearers never flagged fora moment, So at 
home was he with his subject, so at homeon the platform, 
so easy was _ his style, that he conveyed this feeling to the 
audience, and it seems to us as if we were rather listening 
to an interesting tale around the fireside than to a lecture 
with its usual conventionalities. The lecture too was 
bubbling over with fun at every point, indeed the reverend 
gentleman seemed to be in a constant ebullition in this 
respect, so that we may be pardoned as students when we 
say that altogether he was ‘‘a jolly good fellow.’ We 
would hardly have dared to speak so familiarly of his 
reverence if he had not told us that he was yet a bachelor. 
As we said before, his lecture is an account of his journey 
to the Yellowstone Park and of what he saw there. That 
he is the right sort of man for such an undertaking may 
be inferred from his making 500 miles of the trip on 
horseback alone, with the thermometer often 120° in the 
shade, travelling often, too, a whole day before he saw a 
human being, also from nis making the perilous descent, 
and as perilous ascent, of the almost perpendicular sides 
of the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone river, which 
flows through it 1500 feet below the plains above, a feat 
accomplished by no man before cr since. The lecturer 
gave a graphic description of the Mammoth Hot Springs, 
adding many interesting facts about them and the forma- 
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tions they give rise to, also of the great variety of Geysers 
here to be found, and of their varied actions. Speaking of 
Lake Yellowstone and the effect of its loveliness and 
beauty as his gaze fell upon them for the first time, he 
quoted Sir Walter Scott's description of Lock-Katrine: 

“One burnished sheet of living gold, 

Lock-Katrine lay beneath him roll’d; 

In all her length far winding lay, 

With promontory, creek and bay, ; 

And island that ompurpled bright, ‘ 

Floated amid the Jovelier light ; 

And mountains, that like giants stand, 

To sentinel enchanted land,” 
(not without diffidence, though, before an Ontario audience 
who had discovered in its author's Marmion an immoral 
book), and wondered if Scott had been there, where he 
would have found words to depict a scene compared with 
whose grandeur and sublimity even Lock-Katrine dwindled 
into insignificance. 

Mr. Wells in conclusi 
was positively no other spot 0 
beautiful, so wonderful as this. 

The lecture netted $78. : 

A second lecture will be delivered by the Rev. James 
Barclay, also of Montreal,‘on Monday, 16th March ; sub- 
ject, ‘‘Savonarola and his Times. 


_ 


on stated that to his mind there 
n the face of the earth so 


oof ee 


4A LMAZNAPER 
the many counter-attractions 
he evening o! February 28th, 
that the attendance at the Alma Mater was noticeably 
less than at previous meetings. _The presence of their 
energetic president, however, dissipated the slight symp- 
toms of downheartedness which the comparative fewness 
in number had infused into those who were present. 
Nothing of marked importance transpired. Business was 
attended to quietly. Notwithstanding the absence ofa 
few of those who should have been present to participate 
in the debate, those who did appear rose to the occasion, 
and quite a lively debate followed. The point at issue 
was whether ministers of the gospel should or should not 
Participate in politics, and after hearing a fuli discussion 
from both sides, the chairman decided in the negative, 
Shortly after the meeting adjourned. 
It may not be out of place to state here that although 
the Alma Mater is ina tolerably prosperous condition, 
and isas well attended at present as it has been for at 
least several years, there is still a wide field for improve- 
ment both in regard to attcndance at its meetings and 
interest in its affairs. We have at present a good ener- 
getic president to guide the Society and throw life into 
its meetings, and it is really deplorable, as well as inex- 
plicable, that more do not seize the opportunity of im- 
Proving themselves, in that most important ac- 
complishment, public speaking, by attending and_inter- 
esting themselves in the debates. Very few outside of 
those who are in immediate connection with the College 
have the slightest idea of the low ebb at which oratory 
Now stands among the students of Queen's. For this 
there is just one practical remedy, and that is practice, 
and there is no better place to practise than at the Alma 
ater, Go there and wadein boldly. Make a beginning 
even if it consists in merely seconding the motion to 
adjourn, and confidence and improvement naturally 
follow. No matter what path of life one may intend to 
follow, ability to give a clear, forcible and effective 
®xpression to one's views is an accomplishment which 
Never comes amiss. This is something that can only be 
acquired gradually, and the earlier in life a man makes 
the start, the better for himself. 


I was doubtless owing to 
throughout the city on t 





WHE: ROYAL“ COLLEGK., 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY, 

ELL, chummy, this is a glorious day, isn’t it ? 
. Just the kind of day to get a good fast horse and 
drive anywhere, or nowhere, or even to Napanee.” 

It was a delicious day in February, and at the hour 
when the morning sun had just attained sufficient power 
to dispel last night's fog without continuing the devasta 
tion that would change the frost-jewelled windows into 
bleary eyes, blank within and blind without, and convert 
the hard glistening roads into soul-disturbing slei her 
tarding rivers of muck. : pier 

“Yes, Jack,” I returned, “It is a lovely da 
if twice ie beauty could relieve my Wats eee 
debt of painful feeling that every manly nature owes to 
another's misfortune.” 

“Tell us what has annoyed you.” 

“I don't know that the word “annoyance” describes 
my feelings very accurately, but I'll sketch a few outlines 
which will, I think, produce a feeling in your mind simi- 
lar to that in mine, or rather, I must make my picture so 
dark that it will take the form of a silhouette, a style of 
picture which always leaves a weird expression on me. 

The form is very large and manly in its proportions 
the foot neat, and the step firm, the shoulders square and 
well filled out; sitting elegantly on them a head which 
though rather long from chin to crown, and narrow at the 
top, does not strike one unpleasantly at first ; the forehead 
rather retreating. but not painfully so; a beautiful velvety 
brown eye, and a full virile growth of shining black 
whiskers. with the moustache, a few shades lighter 
meeting them ; the under lip looks somewhat soft but 
the mouth is closed, and does not betray any weakness at 
etait uy : is a — specimen of the “human form 

ivine,”’ as it takes its place modes i 
panions for the session "BA's. Hy emongats. Come 

“Let us have the other side of the c " sai : 
mournfully, and I proceeded : Seat peenanee 

“The black hair is loose and uncombed, part points 
backwards and upwards towards the crown and some few 
locks are glued with sweat to the forehead, which thus by 
a painful illusion seems to retreat very rapidly. The 
brow is not wrinkled. but is quiet with a strange unheed- 
ing calm, which I can only liken to the immobility of a 

aralyzed re : 

The brilliance of the eye is gone, and the i 
moves rapidly but uselessly benecth the stony fone wa 

The moustache, which ought to curve gracefully on 
each side, hangs raggedly in front of the mouth, and the 
manly beard shows the course of the fetid drops now and 
then ejected from the mouth. 

The erstwhile clear complexion has its pink dee 
to whiskey’s dire purple, and the whole Ents 
swollen to bursting. 

The thumbs revolve around one another with idiotic 
persistence: the infirm knees falter, and the flaccid 
muscles quiver throughout the frame as it rears its royal 
proportions to make a foolish and incoherent defence of a 
most serious breach of trust. 

There is opening before him the mouth of a darker hell 
than Tennyson's six ae ever saw, and—-_—_—_ 

“Yes, yes," said Jack urriedly, ‘how cold an i 
is getting. Good aay, good day.” ae sete 


L.R.c.P., EDINBURGH. 


OW that the time for graduation is near, it may be 
interesting for those students of medicine who are 
not submitting to the Ontario Medical Council, to know 


something about the ways of qualifying by taking a post- 
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graduate course, or simply attending clinics and taking 
examinations before the various medical licensing bodies 
of the mother-land. 
acquired are various mdeed, but a very favorable cne, 
judging from the number of students who apply for it, 
is the Licentiate of Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burg. The regulations for this license are as follows: 
(British Medical Journal.) 


No one can obtain the License under the age of twenty- 
one years. Every applicant must produce evidence of 
having been engaged in the study of medicine during at 
least four years subsequently to registration as a medical 
student, including attendance during not less than four 


winter sessions, or three winter and two summer sessions | 


at a recognized medical school. He must produce certi- 
ficates of having attended the following courses at a 
university or medical school :—-Anatomy, Practical Anat- 
omy, Chemistry, Practice of Medicine, Clinical Medicine, 


and Principle and Practice of Surgery, each a six months’ ' 


course; Practical Chemistry, Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy, Physiology, Clinical Surgery, Midwifery, Medical 
Jurisprudence, General Pathology or Pathological Anat- 
omy and Practical Pharmacy, each a three months’ course. 


He must have attended the practice of a Public 
Hospital (with not less than eighty beds), during not less 
than twenty-four months, twelve of which must have been 
spent in the medical wards. 


He must also have attended for six months the practice 
of a public dispensary, or have acted for six months as 
clinical clerk or dresser in an hospital; or have been 
engaged during six months as a visiting assistant to a 
registered practitioner. He must also have attended six 
cases of labor under superintendance of a medical prac- 
titioner, and have studied vaccination under a competent 
and recognized teacher. He must have passed the Pre- 
liminary Examination (matriculation.) 


The Professional Examination will be divided into two 


parts. 1. Anacomy, Physiology, Chemistry; 2. Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy, Pathology and Pathological 
Anatomy, Practice of Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, 


Medical Jurisprudence, Clinical Medicine. 

Candidates who have passed the first examination (pro- 
fessional) before a qualifying body (provided it be as 
extensive as required by this College) will be at once 
admitted to the second examination. 

Meetings for the examination of candidates who al- 
ready passed a qualification, will be held on the first 
Wednesday of every month, except September and 
October, 

No candidate is admissible to examination who has been 
rejected by any other licensing board, within the previous 
three months. Every candidate must sign a declaration 
that he has not been rejected within this period. 

The fee for the License is £15, 15s. If a candidate 
be unsuccessful, £4, 4s. will be retained. 

Candidates may be admitted to special examinations 
by bringing forward satisfactory reasons, and paying an 
extra fee of £5, 5s. 


THat Biessep Basy.—Visitor: “I think Aurora 
would be a very expressive name for the little angel.” 
4 Young father (behind the paper): “Yes, Aurora would 
bees he ths a roarer all last night; but unfortuna- 
1s a girl’s name, i g 
fe Baa bom 8 me, and the little beggar happens 
Visitor: “Oh, it's a boy, is it? 
name him ?” 
Young father : 
because he is P 
bawled.” 


What are you going to 


“I'm going to call him Albert Edward, 
tince of Wails, and he is prematurely 


‘The degrees which may be thus | 
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HRISTIANITY is not waning, as some dyspeptic 

minds would have us believe. It holds its place in 
the hearts of the people,—not through priest-craft or 
state-craft, but by its own inherent power. It is nota 
surface plant, for while it shows itself dearest where man 
1s most civilized, there tov its roots go down deepest, 
The demand for missionaries at home and abroad is a 
proof that the spiritual wants of the human family are not 
mere phantoms which can be made to depart and return 
no more, by the ‘latest’ development of science or 
thought. Within the last few days our attention has been 
directed first to Foreign Missions by the Rev. Fraser 
Campbell, of Mhow, Central India, who met with a num- 
ber of Divinity students and others interested in what 
might be said, and in an informal way, showed us the 
vast extent of the field where he and his co-laborers in 
India were spreading the Gospel and the still greater 
extent of country yet unoccupied. No one can be in- 
different to the appeal. But feelings are not enough to 
be our guide in this matter. Can any one say what ought 
to be the true guide? Will duty answer the question ? 
The thoughts Mr. Campbell had urged upon us had no 
more than time to get either rooted more deeply, or else 
forgotten when we received our annual visit from the Rev. 
J. Robertson, Superintendent of missions in the Northwest. 
Last Thursday afternoon he arrived and met the students 
in the Hall an hour or so after. There was a good at- 
tendance and a real interest shown in the progress of the 
work indicated in his address. It is gratifying to hear 
those whom our Missionary Association sent out for the 
summer spoken of in kindly terms. But the main object 
of the Superintendent's visit is to secure supply for the 
coming year. We regret he had not more time to spend 
than one evening, to give us individually, information 
which an hour’s address could not cover. From the far 
west as from the farther east the question is “ who will 
come.” There is work on every hand at home or abroad, 
and each must determine for himself—or rather allow the 
Divine Hand to point out the place and be willing to 
enter in, “for happy is he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which he alloweth.” It is a foolish attempt 
trying to make the triangle fit the circle, but not any 
more so than trying to fill stations in God's field without 
being guided by the Divine will. 


ITHERTO the notes which filled this column were 

culled from events which transpired, or from 
opinions which were expressed, within the Hall. But 
now the scene is changed. Let us take in the surround- 
ings. A few nights ago the first and second year men in 
the Hall, invited the members of the graduating class in 
Theology, to spend the evening with them as their guests. 
The meeting place was a commodious room iv a private 
dwelling, on William St. Here, about 8 o'clock, there 
filed in nearly every member attending Theology, and 
after a cheery chat in twos and threes, and singing a few 
selections, seats were taken around a well-spread table, 
and it is needless to say ample justice was done to the 
excellent fare provided for the occasion. It goes with- 
out saying that few “final suppers” have equalled the 
one of which we speak, and none have excelled it in the 
manifestation of kind, brotherly feeling. It may now be 
set down as one of the many annual re-unions, which 
make student life pleasant. Last year this custom began, 
and so long as itis characterized by the spirit which 
exists to day, we can say with emphasis, “long may it 
continue.” The chief feature of the evening was the 
speeches, but as these notes are not the result of a short- 
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hand reporter, no attempt will be made to give the or- 
atiens in full. We fear the JOURNAL would become fam- 
ous beyond the most sanguine expectations of our new 
editor, were a full report given, hence the general drift of 
the remarks will be sufficient. . here were speeches of 
different cast and hue, all bearing the stamp of the 
speaker's individuality, and all breathing a_ spirit 
of progress in so far as the work of the future was fore- 
shadowed. Some spoke of what might be done to main- 
tain the board of union which in the future might unite 
us as one brotherhood wherever our varied lots may be 
cast. Oshers spoke of scenes through which they had 
passed, and of the steps which have led them to take 
their stand for God and their fellowman. Some hinted 


at various means by which not only Queen’s men, but | 


also those of other institutions, might be enabled to drop 
any feeling as to rival institutions, and thus carry on the 
good work without the least semblance of an internecine 
spirit. And still further, views were expressed how we 
as young men might possibly in our own way, induce 
other young men to enter the field of God's vineyard. 
Such unions result in a better acquaintance between 
students, and show another side of character than that 
observable in the class room. Just in connection with 
the tenor of some remarks passed at this gathering, a word 
or two will uot be out of place as to the means by which 
the interest of student life may be kept up. 

1. Let every graduate aim at helping, so far as means 
will allow, the laudable efforts of the College societies 
in carrving on their respective duties. The Missionary 
Association for example is doing its utmost to work up 
the neglected mission fields which the Church is some- 
times unable to undertake, owing to the great extent of 
its present mission schemes. Now the best reminder we 
could give from time to time of the interest we feel in this 
society would bea check for——dollars. Such can be 
expressed in afew words, and carries with it sufficient 





Eee regular monthly business meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held on Saturday, 14th February. After 
the ordinary routine of business, the Religious Work 
Committee reported that a little Sunday School had been 
Organized by a few«f the members ina school house in 
the vicinity of the city. By this means a number of 
children who would otherwise have been neglected were 
instructed each week in the Word of God. It had also 
proved a means of blessing by leading the older people to 
take a greater interest in such things and to come out 
more regularly to the gospel meeting, held in that place 
by the students every Sunday evening. ena 

The present aspect of the Temperance question in the 
city was then discussed, and the following resolution 
Unanimously adopted : “We, the members of Queen’s 
College'Y. M. C. A.. in view of the temptations to which 
young men are exposed by reason of the Liquor Traffic, do 
heartily approve of the present Temperance movement 
and do earnestly pray that the eftort now being made to 
Prohibit the traffic in this city may be successful. 
_ In accordance with a request made by the W.C. T. U., 
it was resolved that the Association hold a Gospel Tem- 
Perance Meeting once a month in the City Hall, instead 
of the usual Sunday evening evangelistic service. _ 
iday afternoon continues to 


The student’s meeting on Friday con 
e the most interesting feature of our Association work. 


The subject for the past week or two has been, “character 


of christian workers.” . : 
Forgiven, ‘Lo this hath touched thy lips; and thine 


iniquity is taken away and thy sin purged.” 
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Separated. ‘Come out from among them and be ye 
separate." 

Pure. “Be ye clean that bear the vessels of the Lord.” 

Willing. “Here am I, send me.” 

Filled. “A man fullof faith and the Holy Ghost.” 

The Bible class at 9:30 Sunday morning is not so well 
attended as in the fore part of the session. The hours 
may be rather early, but when we are able to get to class 
at nine on week days, surely we can gather to study the 
Word at 9:30 on Sunday. Young men cannot begin the 
day better than by an hour's social study of the bible. 

The city Y. M. C. A. is now permanently. established. 
Its Young Men’s Bible class and Young Meu's Prayer 
meeting are already Jarger than those of many older and 
stronger associations. Officers have recently been elected, 
and we are glad to learn that Mr. Allan McRossie, Vice- 
Presidet of our College Association, who is a resident of 


the city, has been elected President. 


N Thursday evening, Feb. 26th, the Association held 

a tea-meeting and concert in the City Hall. The 
object was partly to raise money to meet current expenses, 
but chiefly to present the claims of the Association to the 
Christian people of the city and ask their sympathy and 
support. The entertainment was a complete seccess, 
The seating capacity of the large hall was tested to the 
utmost by the presence of those who wished to express 
their interest in the young men and their work. An hour 
in social conversation while all partook of the 
coffee, sandwiches and cake, which the ladies of Kingston 
are always so ready to provide. The President then 
called the meeting to order, and there followed an excel- 
lent programme consisting of singing, instrumental music, 
ings by the best local talent. Addresses were 


and readi : 
delivered by Dr. Grant and by the President of our Uni- 


versity Association. . 

Dr. Grant said it gave him pleasure to see the Kingston 
Y.M.C.A., which a few months ago was said to be a corpse, 
alive and active. He rejoiced also to know that the Uni- 
versity Association had never been in a more prosperous 
condition than at the present. He believed in Univer- 
sities, he believed in young men, he believed in Christi- 
anity, he believed in Association, Putting all four 
together anyone might see what a strong faith he had in a 
University Young Men's Christian Association. * No 
persons could reach young men like young men. He was 
glad to find the students working in harmony with the 
young men of the city. It ought always to be so, there 
should be no opposition between town and gown. Dr. 
Grant then referred to the revival of religious and mis- 
sionary spirit in the great Universities of England and 
Scotland, referring especially to Studd and Smith, 
champion athletes of Cambridge University, who have 
consecrated their lives to Foreign work, and by whose 
influence fifty other graduates and undergraduates of 
Cambridge have decided to spend their lives in the same 
noble calling. These two young men had recently visited 
Edinburgh University and addressed a meeting of over 
two thousand students. Asa result there had been such 
a religious awakening as had never before been witnessed, 
This grand wave of blessing which was passing from 
University to University started from a man who never 
had even a high school education—D. L. Moody. What 
a grand confirmation of the truth that work done for God 
dieth not ! 

Mr. Gandier, President of our University Association, 
in his address, said that a large number of students were 
present to manifest their interest and to bid the Christian 
young men of the city a hearty ‘‘God speed." He pre- 
sented chiefly the nature of the Y.M.C.A., as an undenomi- 
national christian organization which had planted itself 


was spent 
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in every nation of christendom, and had extended its con- 
quest among every class of young men. That there was 
need of such a special organization was evident from the 
fact that an alarmingly small proportion of young men 
were members or even regular attendcrs cf the Christian 
Church. If any class of persons needed Christ, it was 
young men. Their path was literally strewn with pitfalls 
and unless a wisdom higher than their own guided their 
seps they must fall. Bewitching voices called to them 
from this side and from that, and unless they had a more 
than human power of self-control they must yield. The 
young men dil need Christ to be the guide of their youth 
and the strength of their manhood. In closing he said 
there was another side also, not only did the young men 
need Christ, but Christ had need of the young men. The 
Church had need of them, the world lying in darkness 
had need of them—young men, who, like Studd and Smith 
were ready to give up all that they might carry the light 
of the gospel to their fellow-beings. 

The chairman presented the claims which the Associ- 
ation had upon the people of Kingston, and announced 
that a little convention would be held in the course of a 
few weeks, which \.ould be attended by Mr. Cole, travel- 
ling secretary, Mr. Budge of Montreal and other promi- 
nent workers. 


EX PRINCIPAL SNODGRASS’ VIEWS on 
UNIVERSITY CONFEDERATION. 
W* have had all sorts of letters from graduates and 

benefactors concerning the proposed scheme of 
Federation, letters short and long, racy and dull, argu. 
mentative and sarcastic, of high moral and low financial 
tone, but all on the same side. No voice has been lifted up 
in the name of Queen's in favor of the scheme on this 
side the water ; and now from the other side comes the 
voice of one who has purchased by money and sacrifice of 
health the right to speak as a representative of Queen's, 
and who certainly gives no uncertain sound. Here 
are some extracts which show that his natural force is not 
abated and which make us long to see the whole letter 
from which they are taken : 

“Ontario University Question might find voice and say, 

“Men may come and men may go, 
But I goon forever’” 

And, of all methods of settlement, by me conceivable, 
this last, now in print, is the worst. The University Act 
of 1853 had in it sense, practicality, and even liberality, 
if the exclusiveness and greed of Toronto University men 
had allowed it to act. In this proposal I perceive little 
of these good qualities; of the third, none at all, 

To wipe out Queen's! God forbid! Pity the sense and 
spirit of Ontario men if they submit to be hoodwinked by 
a device so clumsy, so hugely expensive, of University 
character so destructive, 

You speak of this as a crisis. Crisis this and crisis that 
have been very helpful to Queen's in the past. Let this 
movement go on and complete itself, minus Queen's, that 
she may not die but live and prosper. Even now, you are 
strong enough to say, “Hands oft! Go who will into this 
makeshift of a miscellaneous confederation, we will have 
none of it. We were born of adversity and cradled in the 
storm. It has cost us blood and treasure to gain the 
position to which we have risen, and we mean to hold it. 

You are out in the clear open. No better site for 
Queen's than Kingston now ; will be much better by and 
by. Utilize this occasion. Say boldly, gentlemen and 
ladies, citizens of Kingston, graduates and friends every- 
where, we admire your pluck and are smitten with your 
suliasiast: But, if you wish us well in these troublous 
te hence ae supply material, not for field warfare but 
Ch Ne ard all pe We ha al 
talk i would spoil it. We have had 

enough, and the word now should be action. 





COLLEGE WORLD 


M cGILL students are to have a song book. 


The seniors of Ann Arbor think of visiting the New 
Orlean Exposition in a body. : 





The University of Cairo, Egypt, is said to be goo years 
older than that of Oxford. 





. Some statistician, who is evidently opposed to co-educa- 
tion, reports that out of the 586 graduates of Vassar 
College, only 188 are married. 


_ 


At the present rate of going. the students of Harvard 
will soon be better authority than their faculty upon the 
best means of enforcing discipline. 

There is a probability that Princeton will have a daily 
paper. This will be the fourth college daily in the states, 
Harvard, Yale and Cornell having the other three. 


Yale is to have a new library, with a capacity for 
2,000,000 volumes. It will be one of the handsomest 
buildings of its kind in existence. 

Any Amherst student, who has spent two hours in 
preparing a lesson, but has failed to learn it in that time, 
can, by reporting the fact, be excused from reciting. 

The leading jurist of Jayan is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 





The Harvard students have presented a petition to the 
Faculty, signed by nine-tenths of their number, praying 
to be reiieved from compulsory attendance at chapel. 





Albert College, Cleveland, has decided for co-education. 
A petition presented to the trustees in its favor was 
seventy-two feet long, and contained four thousand 
names. Several male students have lett the institution 
in consequence of the change. 





The students from the maritime provinces and New- 
foundland who are attending McGill have formed an 
association for the purpose of promoting a greater degree 
of social intercourse among the students from the eastern 
provinces. There are fifty members, 

Sir William Muir has been chosen as Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland. He belongs to a 
family distinguished in literature, and already holds the 
degree of LL.D., from Edinburgh, and of D.C.L., from 
Oxford. He is a well-known Arabic scholar, and the 
author of several historical works on Mahometanism and 
its literature. 





The first College paper on this Continent was the 
Gazette of Dartmouth College, started in 1800, It was 
chiefly famous for the reason that among its contributors 
was Dartmouth’s most distinguished son, Daniel Webster. 
A few years later, Yale followed with the Literary Cabinet, 
which, however, did not live to see its birthday. In 1810, 
Harvard made her first venture in journalism, the Lyceum 
being issued with Edward Everett as chief of a staff of 
seven editors. 
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HE cover craze is extending among our exchanges. 
Some of the covers, we must admit, show nearly as 
much taste as our own, but others are simply ‘‘awful.” 
Take for instance the Rutgers Targum and the Stevens 
Indicator, each of which has a cover which reminds one 
of the trail left by a mesmerized rooster on a muddy day. 
Neatness and legibility are completely sacrificed to a 
vague imitation of antiquity. 
We are sorry to say that the Columbia Spectator is 
degenerating. The editors are evidently striving for 
distinction in the sporting world, with very poor success. 
Funny stories are all very well in their place, but they 
are certainly very much out of place in a college paper. 
Surely there must be sufficient talent for the production 
of a literary article to be found in such a large institution 
as Columbia College. The Acta is little better than the 


Spectator. 


The ‘Varsity very properly regrets that a Canadian of 
such distinction as Mr. Grant Allen should have been 
unsuccessful in his application for a professorship of 
University College. Mr. Allen is winning much fame in 
the world of letters, and it is indeed a pity that his name 
should not be attached to that of a University of his 
native country, 





The students of the university of New Brunswick have 
resolved their literary society into a mock parliament, and 
the result appears to be a thorough success. The Monthly 
for February is quite enthusiastic over the scheme. By 
the way, we are pleased to notice a decided improvment 
in the Monthly this session. It's exchange editor must 
not allow himself to become too dogmatic however. 


We would mention for the benefit of the McGill Uni- 
versity Gazette that class re-unions are not altogether 
unknown at Queen's. Our seniors in each faculty have 
their annual dinners, and these are so enjoyable an 
profitable that the JournaL advocates the institution of 
similar affairs by the other years. We notice a marke 
improvement in the Gazette this session. The last num- 
ber contains a very readable article on ‘Mrs. Carlyle. 





The editorials of the Lombard Review, published from 
a University at Galesbury, IIl., aftord considerably more 
amusement than the average production of a standard 
humorist. The paper has already reached the thir 
number of its first volume and the editors have gained a 
wondrous amount of journalistic experience, in their own 
opinion at least. A column of editorial is devoted to 
Pointing out the lamentable fact that the average college 
editor knows nothing whatever about his business. An- 
other column makes us acquainted with the startling news 
that “what Lombard needs most of all at the present time 
is more students,” while a large number of the “bright 
and intelligent young men and women” of Illinois are 
wasting their time at inferior institutions. The rest © 
the editorial space informs us that the Review has a 
bright future before it, inasmuch as itis far superior to 
the majority of college papers. and mournfully declares 
that neither the students nor the professors of Lombar 
know the value of fresh air. This is sad. Itis only fair 
to state, however, that the Revicw will not always be 
thus, for we notice several co-eds on ¢ 
they commence to work the improveme 
marked. 


he staff, and when 
nt must needs be 


> PERSONALS. 


R. THOMAS CUMBERLAND is doing his best to heal all 
manner of sickness and all manner of disease among 


the people of Camalachie, 





Dr. Foxton is doing the same at Morrisburg. 
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A meeting of the members of '86 was held on the even- 
ing of Feb. 16th, to show in soms way their sympathy for 
Mr. Jas. McLennan, who was suddenly called home by 
the death of his father. The following letter was sent to 
him at his home in Port Hope: 

“Queen's,” Feb. 17th, '85. 
Mr. J. J. McLennan, Port Hope: : ; 

Dear Fellow-student : The ties of friendship, coupled 
with the bonds of sympathy existing between us as mem- 
bers of the same year, constrain us to extend to you our 
heartfelt sympathy in your late sad bereavernent, the loss, 
by death, of your father. 2 

We trust the Hand of Providence may strengthen and 
uphold you in this your hour of trial. 
Signed in behalf of the Sophmore Class: 

T. McEwen, 

W.H. Cornett, 
W. A. CAMERON, 
T. A. CosGRovE. 

Mr. ARPAD GIVAN, ‘83, is absent from College for the 
same melancholy reason. His father’s death occurred 


on Saturday, Feb. 14th. 





Mrs. Ratupun, of Deseronto, died recently. Mr. 
Herbert B. Rathbun, ’83, and Mr. W. C. B. Rathbun, of 
the Royal, are sons of the deceased. 


A rural paper, answering a correspondent on a question 
of etiquette, says: “ When a gentleman and a lady are 
walking upon the street, the lady should walk inside of 


the gentleman.” 


Rev. J. K. McMorine, B.A,, 63, of Thunder Bay, is to 
fill the ‘place vacated by the death of the late Rew, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick. He will begin his duties in connection with 
St. James’ at Easter. 


+DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS.+ 


Harvard has 23 Smiths’, Yale 15, but at Queen's there 
are only two who bear that deservedly popular name. 
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The latest slander on our dude is that he bumped his 
head against a cobweb stretched across the street, and 
had to be carried home with a broken skull. 

There was a young freshman, quite meek, 
Who thought John was Professor of Greek, 
And when he saw a big Soph, 
Knock Cormack’'s hat off, 
He was painfully shocked at his cheek. 

A party of three, T. W. R. McRae, ’86, H. P. Thomas, 
"86, and Jesse Dunning of the Royal Medical College, 
started from Kingston on Friday, Feb. zoth, on a snow- 
shoe tramp to Belleville. When Napanee was reached, 
the medicine man was satisfied, but the other two braved 
it out and reached Belleville on Saturday night. 
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SENIOR RE-UNION. 


N the evezing of Friday, February 6th., the class of 
"85 met at the Royal Hotel to enjoy the usual yearly 
dinner of the senior year. The wen was first-class, and 
the attendance good. Tue following is a list of students 
and their guests were who present :—Mr. J. J. Wright,chair- 
man; Messrs. F, W. Johnsofi and R. M. Dennistoun, vice- 
chairmen; Messrs. A. D. Cartwright, H. Folger, J. Hen- 
derson, W. J. Kidd, M. McKinnon, A. E. McColl, G. W. 
Mitchell, N. S. Mullen, J. H. McNee, W. Clyde, L. 
Irving, G. Lang and R. S. Sturgeon. Mr. James A. 
Brown represented Divinity Hall, and Rev, Mr. Hooper 
the Royal Medical Collegs. 

The first toast “The Queen,” met with an enthusiastic 
response from all sides. No. 2. ‘The Governor-General,” 
was responded to by Mr. F, W. Johnson, in a neat humor- 
ous speech. In reply to “Canada, Our Home,” Mr. R. 
M. Dennistoun spoke in bright colors of our fair 
Dominion, which he hoped and believed would be the 
country of the future. At this juncture the Principal en- 
tered and was received with cheers renewed repeatedly. 
“The Faculty’ was proposed, and at once Mr. Clyde 
arose to respond. He said we might well be proud of our 
Professors. As a mathematican, one of them was unex- 
celled on this continent, and another had immortalized 
himself by his work on “Kant and his English Critics.” 
Mr. Clyde's speech was neat, and fluently delivered, and 
bore the distinct impress of his classical training. 

Rev. Mr. Hooper next replied to the “Royal Medical 
College” in a goo. solid speech, one of the best of the 
evening, after which Mr. Brown spoke on ‘Divinity Hall.” 
The chairman then proposed the “Varsity” and requested 
Principal Grant to respond, and respond he did, dealing 
vigorously with the many faults in the present federation 
scheme. 

Then followed “Alma Mater” responded to by Mr. 
Kidd, “Y. M. C. A." by Mr. Johnson, ‘“Ossianic Society” 
by Mr. McKinnon, the “Glee Club" by Mr. Dennistoun, 
and the ‘Athletic Associatian” by Mr. Mitchell, who in 
doing so, stated that he would not state what was not 
true, viz., that he approved of the above association, and 
suggested that if two foot-ball matches were substituted 
for the annual games it would be an improvement finan- 
cially and otherwise. 

When the ‘“Snow-shoe Club” was proposed. Mr. Mc- 
Coll arose, explained to a nicety the difficulties experi- 
enced by the unsophisticated in surmounting a rail fence 
on snow-shoes. ‘foot-ball Clubs,’ “Theology,” “Law,” 
“Medicine,” “Concursus Iniquitatus,” and the “Class of 
’85"' were responded to in their turn by Messrs, Irving 
and Dennistoun, Henderson, Cartwright, Sturgeon, Mit- 
chell and Folger. Mr. Dennistoun here sang a riming 
ditty composed by himself. 

‘‘Co-education” brought Mr. J. H. McNee to his feet in 
atrice. He made some very sensible remarks expressed 
in nicely rounded sentences, and was seated. From his 
frequent quotations from Shakespeare and other dramatists 
we infer that Mr. McNee is deeply versed in English 
Nterature. In response to The Ladies,” Mr. Kidd said 
the wrong man had been chosen toreply. He believed 
the Kingston ladies were real nice, but as he never 
mingled in the society of ladies such belief was founded 
only on heresay. 

Messrs. Irving and Cartwright replied to the “Army” 
and “Navy” respectively, and Messrs. Pense and Kilcaulay 
to the “Press,” 

“Auld Lang Syne” and “God Save the Queen” brought 
to its end a very enjoyable evening. 





_'Don't treuble yourself to stretch your mouth any 
wider," said a dentist to his patient, “I intend to stand 
outside to draw your teeth.” 


Chorus of small boys to a freshman who was sailing 
along Barrie Steet in full academic costume,his gown being 
outside his overcoat, ‘‘Bone-picker! Bone-picker!" Out- 
raged Freshman, ‘You ignorant little things, I'm a 
stoodent in Arts.” 


“No,” said the Vermont deacon, “I don't approve ot 
hoss racin’, and when another member of the church 
becomes so godless as to try to pass me on the road 
comin’ home from meetin’, I feel it my duty to the church 
to let out a leetle on the reins, just to keep him from 
puttin’ his trust on earthly things. 





sign in a Pennsylvania town reads as follows: John 
A Smith, teacher of cowtillions and other dances— 
grammar taut in the neatest manner—fresh salt herrin 
on draft—likewise Goodfrey’s corjial—rutes sassage and 
other garden truck — 
N.B.—Baul on Friday nite—prayer meetin chuesday— 
also salme singing by the quire. 





Tripping along on snow-shoes, the maiden murmured, 
as the pale moon threw its beams on the glistening fields 
of snow; " Did you ever hear that o!d story about Arthur, 
Mr. McN——?” 

Big divinity student, also on snow-shoes (in deep: 
thought), Arthur, Arthur—Arthur who ?" 

Maid on snow-shoes, ‘‘ Arthurmometer, Mr. McN—~.” 

(Moon vanishes behind a cloud.) 


A tipsy Scotchman was making his way home on a 
bright Sunday morning when the good folk were wending 
their way to the kirk. A little dog pulled a ribbon from 
the hand of a lady who was leading it, and as it ran 
away from her, she appealed to the first passer-by, who 
happened to be the inebriate, asking him to whistle for 
her poodle. “Woman!” he retorted, with that solemnity 
of visage that only a Scotchman can assume, “Woman! 
this is no day for whustlin !" 


Student in Geometry {in the course of a demonstra- 
tion)— 

“If the arc AB be drawn, then will CD equal EF— 

Professor (interrupting) —“ Why please ?” 

S. in G.—* Why—why-—it will come so!" 

Professor (blandly persistent) —‘* But how will it ‘come 
so’?” 

S. in G. (loftily contemptuous)—" Well, if you’ll give me 
a piece of string, I'll show you.” 

Professor collapses, amid howls from the class. 

An Ohio farmer is said to have the following warn. 
ing posted conspicously on his premises: “If any man’s 
or woman's cows or oxei) gits in this here oats his or hers 
tail will be cut off, as the case may be. 


ODE TO A PUMPKIN PIE, 


Oh, ever luscious, toothsome pumpkin pie! 
To thee on humble knee we meekly bend, 
And pray that Providence to us may lend 
A mouth and stomach equal to our eye, 
Which could devour infinitudes of thee, 
As thou liest in such matchless state 
Upon the ancient, browned and blackened plate, 
A work of art most rapturous to see. 
Thy dimpling surface round as [Luna’s orb, 
Is flecked with changing shades of mottled brown, 
Which defy e’en Titian’s glowing brush, 
And make a Tintoretto’s work a daub. 
Thou art of pies the king, the fitting crown 
Of pearly pastry lined with softest plush. 
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N one of his addresses last session on the 
University question, the Principal gave 
the following statistics: ‘‘According to the 
Globe, University College has this year 270 
Undergraduates. Queen’s has exactly half 
that number. Of course I am speaking now 
not of our divinity students nor of the medi- 
cals from our two affiliated Colleges who 
attend classes in Science.” This compati- 
son brought out a letter from Dr. D. Wilson, 
President of University College, complaining 
that the total number of students attending 
and saying that their 
He included every 
. As Dr. Wilson 


classes was not given, 
number was about 400. 

one who paid a class fee 
appeared to think that this was the fairer 
mode of comparison, the Principal in his 
address this session gave the total number 
of students in Queen’s, who had taken out 


tickets from the Registrar to attend classes 
in Arts, viz., 242, and now, an anonymous 
writer accuses him of exaggerating the num- 
ber of students, and declares that only 
Undergraduates in Arts should be counted ! 
This is the style in which Toronto gentle- 
men conduct controversy. There is some- 
thing strikingly fair and elevated about it, 
and comment is entirely needless. We 
fail to see why all the students of the 
University should not be included, every 
time that numbers are asked for. When the 
number of students in Edinburgh University 
is given at more than 3,000, all the Medical, 
Divinity and Law students are included as 
a matter of course, although the Medicals 
number more than half of the 3,000. The 
total number in Queen’s this session is 302. 
When we are as old as Edinburgh we 
shall have 3,000 at least. 


E all know that Queen’s is by Royal 
Charter modelled upon the Univer- 

sity of Edinburgh, and that it was because of 
this fact that Chancellor Fleming was depu- 
ted by the Senate last year to attend the Ter- 
centenary of our illustrious grand-mother. 
At the approaching Convocation the Chan- 
cellor intends to ‘‘give his experiences” 
when there as the representative of Queen’s 
and the guest of Edinburgh. When we con- 
trast the humble beginnings of the Academy 
of James VI with the magnificent propor- 
tions to which it has attained, we may well 
take heart of grace and be content to go on 
building upon the foundations which our 
fathers laid here nearly half a century ago. 
The immediate purpose for which Edinburgh 
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was instituted was the same as that which 
led to the establishment of Queen’s. It was 
to be a school where young men should be 
trained to preach the blessed Evangel. Its 
first Principal, Robert Rollock, constituted 
the whole staff, but he was a host in himself. 
He was a man thoroughly endowed with the 
Christian spirit, and had as his supreme 
aim that all the work of the infant Univer- 
sity should be carried on in the spirit of 
Christ. 

Edinburgh has grown till now it has in 
its various Faculties 3,000 students. It has 
received within the last quarter of a century 
immense sums from the British Govern- 
ment and from private individuals, for new 
Buildings, Chairs, Laboratories and other 
purposes. But, does it think for a moment 
of calling a halt? No. As Lord Rezy said at 
St. Andrew’s, ‘‘Finality in University Re- 
form may suit the Treasury, but you cannot 
make a bargain with Knowledge, which is an 
ever expanding quantity.” And, as Lord 
Roseberry added, “There is no human 
possibility, be it Treasury, or be it what it 
may, that can keep education and the people 
of Scotland apart.” There is therefore 
“An Association for the better Endowment 
of Edinburgh University.” That Associa- 
tion has done splendid work, and it is now 
specially setting itself to the establishment 
of fellowships, scholarships and bursaries to 
stimulate graduates and under-graduates 
to higher efforts, especially in the direction 
of original research. Such an Association 
is just what is needed in Queen’s. Why 
should it not be formed at next Convocation? 
We need it ten times as much as our vener- 
able grand-mother. Who will put his 
shoulder to the wheel? Volunteers to the 
front ! 





N a recent number of the JOURNAL, we 
drew attention to some anomalies in the 
examinations which medical students are 





required to undergo in order to obtain a 
degree and a license. We now purpose re- 
ferring to a matter in regard to which there 
isa lack of hacmony between the Council 
and the Royal. The Council requires a 
student to pass an examination upon certain 
subjects at the end of his second session, 
and the Royal will not allow him to go up 
for these same examinations till the end of 
his third session. This is certainly a hard- 
ship to those who take the examination pre- 
scribed by the Council as well as that re- 
quired by the College. Could not the 
College arrange its examinations so that 
they would correspond with those of the 
Council? The work would thus be much 
simplified for the students. More than that, 
we believe the arrangement of the Council 
is the better one. By it a student finishes 
his primary work at the end of his second 
session, and thus can give his undivided at- 
tention to the final subjects, which are really 
the practical ones. We do not undervalue 
Physiology, Anatomy, Materia Medica and 
Chemistry, but we do say that Obstetrics, 
Medicine and Surgery are of more practical 
utility to the medical man. The former sub- 
jects are certainly ;the basis upon which a 
rational knowledge of the latter should be 
based. The former, too, should be the 
theoretical ground work, the latter, the 
practical superstructure. We believe that 
the best physician is he who has a thorough 
knowledge of Physiology and Materia Me- 
dica, and that no one can bea good surgeon 
without being first an Anatomist. But we 
also believe that no one can be either a 
good physician or a skilful surgeon without 
spending much time in the careful and prac- 
tical study of cases as presented in the wards 
of an hospital. Why, then, should a man be 
required to spend three sessions at College 
before he is examined on Anatomy and 
Materia Medica? We are safe in saying 
that until students have passed the exami- 
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nations in these subjects, they will devote 
their time and energies specially to them to 
the neglect of the final subjects. The prac- 
tical result is that these primary subjects 
receive three years time and study, while the 
finals, the practical andthe more important, 
receive but one. Of course every student 
is required to attend two courses of lectures 
upon these final subjects ; aud he does attend, 
and he gets certified and that is all. His 
study of these subjects is practically limited 
_ to one year. We hope that the authorities 
of the Royal will consider this matter, and 
if possible make their examinations coincide 
with those of the Council, for we are pur- 
suaded that if they do, the primary work 
will be as thoroughly studied as now, and 
that the final work will receive more time 
and more study than it now receives, and 
that graduates will leave the halls of their 
Alma Mater with a more practical knowledge 
of their life-work than has hitherto been 
the case. 

HE ’Varsity, a veritable modern Ish- 

mael, with its hand against every man, 
and every, etc., tc., seeks in a recent issue 
and in the same article to wage war with 
our esteemed contemporary, the Acta Victor- 
jana, and ourselves. 

We presuine, in order to direct attention, 
the article in question is christened “ Princi- 
pal Grant, et al, vs. the Toronto Fout-ball 
clubs.” But the funny part of it is, that 
having announced his text, the editor drops 
the first half and substitutes Queen’s College 
Foot-ball Club vs. Toronto Foot-ball Clubs. 

The avowed object is to dress down the 
Acta Victoriana and ourselves for saying that 
it was guilty of “bombast” and “ gall” for 
claiming that there were three foot-ball clubs 
in Toronto equally as good as the present 
champions, and another, (the University 
club,) better. The wail of the poor "Varsity 
now is, “Alas! our good intentions were 
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wronged, ruthlessly. misinterpreted,” etc. We 
regret that lack of space hinders our quoting 
in full its lamentation, and the many ex- 
cellent things it tells us about the respective 
merits of our foot-ball club and the Toronto 


club. 

The line of argument’ followed is to vindi- 
cate the statement above referred to, viz: 
That there are three foot-ball clubs in Tor- 
onto the equals, and that their own club is the 
superior of the champions. We are dis- 
posed to stop here, and quote our Principal’s 
frequent advice, ‘deeds, not words,” But 
st is worth while, for the amusement of 
our readers, to state a few of the “ facts” 
in order to show how the ’Varsity man with 
his pen can down all the other foot-ball 
clubs in Canada and never place his men in 
the foot-ball field. The three Toronto clubs 
which are the equals of the champions are, 
the ‘‘ Knox College,” “‘ Victorias,” and the 
‘© Torontos,”” while the ’Varsity club is their 
and our superiors, and this is the way he 
proves, to his own satisfaction, we presume, 
this assertion : First, as to the Knox Col- 
lege Club, he says “ Even Queen’s will admit 
that here we have found one of their three 
equals.” Why ? we ask, what are the facts ? 
The only match in which these two clubs 
measured their strength was played on 
neutral ground and resulted in an honest 
victory for our team, one by virtue of which 
they held the championship for ’83 and ’84. 
The Knox College men acknowledged their 
defeat manfully, but the ’Varsity editor 
seems to regard this as sufficient guarantee 
for his statement. Of course the ‘ fact” 
that he asserts it ought perhaps to verify it. 
But just a word here ; the Knox men tell us 
they had wo foot-ball club during the last 
foot-ball season and that they have not play- 
ed any since their match with our club. 
The ’Varsity, however, in view of the admis- 
sion of the Knox College men that they 
were fairly defeated, and their assertion that 
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they had no foot-ball club during the past 
season, declares that he knows better, that 
they have a foot-bal! club, and that it is just 
as good a club, if not better, than the Queen’s 
College club. His next step is to prove that 
the “ Victorias” of Toronto, and the “ Tor- 
ontos” are equals, and that the ’Varsity club 
can down both of these. Here again let us 
record a few “ facts.” Two matches were 
played last season between the Victoria foot- 
ball club and the Varsity club, both of which 
resulted in ties. Next come two matches 
between the Victorias and the Torontos ; 
the first of which resulted in a victory of five 
goals to nothing in favor of the Torontos, 
while the second resulted in one goal in 
favor of the Victorias, thus leaving the Tor- 
ontos champions of that district, by a score 
of five goals to one. To summarise—the Vic- 
torias tie the ’Varsity, and the Torontos de- 
feat the Victorias by five to one, while 
Queen’s ties the Torontos; therefore con- 
cludes the ’Varsity editor, our foot-ball club 
is the best in Toronto, and each of the other 
three clubs referred to are the equals of 
Queen’s. Shades of Jevon! What are we 
coming to? We, of course, acknowledge 
the equality of the Torontos, and will con- 
tinue to do so while deeds warrant us in hold- 
ing such an opinion. The Varsity man 
concludes his sublime course of reasoning as 
follows: ‘“ With the above before him, we 
would advise the editor of the (QUEEN’S COL- 
LEGE JOURNAL to pause in future before he 
hazards the stirring up of anything so unsavory 
as the foregoing array of “ facts.” Verily the 
editor will be careful in the future. 

In the same article an attempt is made to 
show that the champions were afraid to meet 
the ’Varsity club. Here at least in all that 
he has said, we find a solid footing, because 
he quotes from correspondence received from 
our club, and the Secretary informs us that 
he has actually quoted correctly. Here are 
the extracts: ‘It would afford us much 





pleasure indeed to match our strength with 
you on the Campus.” ‘To meet this year is 
a thing to be desired.” Now, the ’Varsity 
man argues that because some of our men 
refused to remain in Toronto over Monday 
to play a match with these great Invinci- 
bles (?) they were afraid to meet them on 
Monday. But we would have it remember- 
ed that our men had already lost two days 
from classes, and that remaining over Sun- 
day meant the loss of two additional days. 
He presumably clenches his argument by 
saying that because our club was willing to 
remain over Sunday in order to play the 
Torontos for the championship cup, that 
they have therefore no reason for refusing 
to make the same sacrifice in order to play 
them a friendly match. To us the cases are 
entirely different. In agreeing to remain 
over to play the Torontos we were increasing 
our chances of deciding the championship, 
while in the other case no such interests are 
at stake, in fact nothing was at stake. Our 
parting advice to the Varsity club is, that 
if it wants tc ensure a match with the cham- 
pions it had better join the Central Associa- 
tion next season and try to prove by action 
rather than words that it has no compeer on 
the foot-ball Campus. We venture to say 
that if this course is followed it will be found 
somewhat more difficult to head the list, 
than for the editor of the ’Varsity to win the 
championship for them in the sanctum with 
the use of his pen and an opinionative mind. 


ie ee ee oe ee 
“ Nobody Knows.” The late Professor Sophocles, 
Harvard University, a native Greek, was a man of great 
learning, and a voluminous author. He was a man of 
whom scholars heard and read more and knew less than 
of any other distinguished man in the country, He lived 
alone, cooked his own meals, and got up many queer 
dishes. He was something of a wit, and knew how to 
wake up students, though he was not a very successful 
teacher. It is said that in aclass-room he asked a student 
what was done with the bodies of the Greeks who were 
killed at Marathon. ‘ ‘Chey were buried, sir.” “ Next.” 
“Why, they—they-—were burned.” “ Next.” «I-—I— 
don't know, professor." “ Right! Nobody knows.” 
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POETRY. 





TEMPUS FUGIT. 


HE more we live, more brief appear 
Our life's succeeding stages ; 
A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 


The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 
Steals, like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. f 


But, as the care-worn cheek grows wan, 
‘And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 

Ye stars, that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker ? 


When joys have lost their bloom and breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 

Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid? 


It may be strange—yet who would change 
Time's course to slower speeding, 

When one by one our friends have gone, 
And left our bosoms bleeding ? 


Heaven gives our years of fading strength 
Indemnifying fleetness ; 

And those of youth, a seeming length, 
Proportiored to their sweetness. 

—CAMPBELL. 





FOUR.-SCORE, 
IGHTY bright summers, eighty winters cold, 
Have come and gone, and yet thou art not old! 

Those years of shine and song, of frost and chill, 
Have heralded thy birth, and waiting still 
Are the bright years beyond, which thou shalt call 
Thy life. For Autumn's changing leaves shall fall, 
And stately Winter wear his snowy plume 
A few more seasons; and when men shall say, 
“ Her life was long, but it is done to-day,” 
High up among the angels, though we grieve, 


New-born, in Heaven thou shalt begin to live! 
— Mrs. BRADFORD. 


“TAKE HEART.” 
“HERE'S many a trouble 
Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 
Did we not rehearse it, 


And teaderly nurse it, 
And give it a permanent place in the heart. 


There's many a sorrow, 
Would vanish to-morrow, : 
Were we not unwilling to furnish the wings, 


So, sadly intruding, 


And quietly brooding, 
It hatches all sorts of horrible things. 


Resolved to be merry, 
All worry to ferry, 
Across the famed waters that bid us forget, 
And, no longer tearful, 
But happy and cheerful 


We'll find life has much t 
—Ex. 


hat's worth living for yet. 


HOW MANY UNIVERSITIES CAN ON- 
TARIO SUPPORT? , 

TTVHERE are at present in the Province, Toronto, 

Victoria, Trinity, the Western, Ottawa, and Queen's 
Universities. The first three have accepted the principle 
of Federation, and will probably ultimately become one, 
The Western consists at present almost entirely of a medi- 
cal school, and there is, we believe, a clause in its chartet 
empowering the Provincial Government from whom it 
eminated to affiliate it to Toronto, whenever such a step 
should be considered desirable. There would then be 
Toronto, Ottawa and Queen's. We know little or no- 
thing of Ottawa, because it does not issue a calendar, and 
as it has no endowments it depends almost if not altogether 
rders, who come in large numbers 
from the United States. How many graduates in Arts it 
has is not known, but probably not more than a dozen. 
Ottawa University, however, has such a large Roman 
Catholic constituency to draw from, in Quebec as well as 
in Ontario, not to speak ot the States, that it has no in- 
tention of surrendering its charter. And there is no 
reason why it should, because it is doing a work that 
probably no other University in Ontario could or would 


on the fees of its boa’ 


do. 
Not counting Ottawa, there would be in Ontario, 


should the confederation scheme be carried out, only 
o and Queen's doing full University work on the 
recognized pattern, beginning, that is, where the High 
Schools leave off and going on to the regular degrees in 
Arts and Professional Degrees. Would that be too great 
a number for the Province to support, or would it be 
better that here should be only one? In answering this, 
let us look at the example of other countries and states, 
no bigger than Ontario, and though now older yet at one 
time less populous, confining our attention to countries 
states that are recognized as worthy of being followed 
educationally. In the new world, the examples of the 
States of New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
the leading states of the Republic intellectually, and in 
the Old World, little Scotland, Holland and Switzerland, 
each with its four or five Universities, all point one and 
the same moral, Let us add as another instance the 
little grand-duchy of Baden. With a population of quar- 
ter of a million at the beginning of the century, it has 
still, Jess than a million and a half, but neither then zor 
now did it dream of rolling into one its two famous Uni- 
versities of Heidelburg and Freiburg. Instead of that 
it has practically adjed a third, in establishing a great 
polytechnic college at Karlsruhe, with a general course in 
languages, Mathematics and Science, and special courses 
in Mechanics. Agriculture, Chemistry, Forestry, Mining 
and such like. One of the Universities, Freiburg, with 
a noble library of 250,000 volumes, has 300 students, or 
about the same number as Queen's, Heidelburg, the 
oldest University in Germany, has double the number, 
and the institution at Karlsruhe has 800. Another 
remarkable fact is that while the great Universities in 


Toront 


and 
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Germany such as Berlin, Leipsic, Breslau, are increasing | 
rapidly, till they now count their students by thousands, 
the smaller ones are not only holding their own well as 
regards numbers, endowments and government aid, but 
are attracting many of the best students who find that ; 
they can get at them better opportunities for research and 
come more directly and frequently in contact with 
the Professors. Is it necessary to draw the moral ? 





GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


FROM A NON-COMMERCIAL POINT OF VIEW, 


LASGOW, anciently known as St. Mango, is by no 

means an unimportant city in Great Britain. It is 
noted for its historic associations, and still affords scope 
for the antiquarian, It is now numerically the second 
city in the empire, having a population of fully 600,000 
souls. Its commercial enterprise is very great; its streets 
are crowded with busy pedestrians, hurrying to and fro; 
its shipping is considerable, and its ship-building yards 
are known the world over. But in the midst of all this 
business excitement, the inhabitants of no city in the 
empire, pethaps, devote so many of their hard-won leisure 
moments to mental pursuits, and moral and spiritual im- 
provements. The people are proverbially generous, and 
those who can, give liberally to whatever may benefit and 
ennoble their fellow-citizens. Hence amidst the clang and 
din of Scotland’s commercial metropolis, we find many 
laborious students and active spiritual workers, Fac- 
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tories and warehouses there are in abundance; but there 
are also some noble institutions set apart to minister to 
man’s higher nature. Let us note a few of these. There 
is, for instance, a stately building dedicated to art, and 
having a collection of paintings by living artists, which 
would do credit to any city. Many of the works exhibited 
in these galleries are by citizens, The latest evidences 
of the vitality of art in Glasgow is the fact that a young 
lady, the daughter of a late accomplished sherff-princi- 
pal of Lanarkshire, is at present producing portraits of 
remarkable power and beauty, and that the Misses Muir of 
that city have taken a leading part in the production of 
some of the most remarkable of the artistic works of 
William Blake which are preserved in the print room of 
the British Museum. With loving patience and with 
astonishing delicacy and skill they have copied these 
coloured pictures, and that in a style so minutely careful 
that it would be almost impossible even for an expert 
to discover the difference between the originals and the 
copies. The latter have been published by Mr. Pearson 
of London, ina volume which is in great demand, the 
first supply having been, we believe, very speedily ex- 
hausted. 

Then there are two valuable public libraries, of the 
younger of which, the Mitchell Library, now only in its 
seventh year, we hear hopeful news. During these seven 
years two millions and a half of volumes have been con- 
sulted, and about an equal use has been made of the 


splendidly equipped magazine room. Of the two millions 
and a half, speaking in round numbers, nearly 529,000 
were works of history, travel, or biography ; 504,000 wr re 
works of an artistic or scientific nature; nearly 234,c00 
belonged to theology and philosophy; fiction claimed 
200,000, poetry 182,000, law, politics, education and 
commerce nearly 72,000, philology about 68,000; while 
fully 702,000 belonged to that olla fodrida of classed 
library catalogues—miscellaneous. In the library and 
magazine room, which are free to all, any day there may 
be seen men of letters consulting rare and time-worn 


; standards; men of business culling from commercial 


authorities; the weary artizan refreshing wasted nature 
over a pleasing memoir, history, or novel; and the street 
arab taking in by the eye from illustrated periodicals 
what he is not able to acquire by other means. To all 
readers and especially to the latter, the imperative com- 
mand is '‘ Hands clean,” and so the authorities provide 
for this purpose a lavatory with an abundant supply of 
soap and water. he library now consists of 54,781 
volumes and pamphlets, and contains in every case a fair, 
and in some cases a full representation of the varicus de- 
partments of knowledge. It also contains several special 
collections. The works relating to Glasgow now number 
2,442. The collection of early Glasgow printing contains 
804 volumes, The pcets’ corner now fills something 
more than a corner, and comprises the works of about 
2,000 Scottish poets in 3.957 volumes. The Burns col- 
lection is not included in the above total. It consists of 
g6r volumes and pamphlets, and is doubtless the largest 
collection on the subject in existence. Putting the poets’ 
corner and the Burns collection together, we have a grand 
total of 4,918 volumes of Sccttish poetry or relating there- 
to. Acollection of the literature of the Covenanters is 
also contemplat: d. 

Evangelistic and Mission work in Glasgow are carried 
on upon an extensive scale. The city mission employs 
paid missionaries, whose duties are to visit prescribed 
districts several hours every day, deliver tracts, converse 
and pray with the poor people, and endeavor to get as 
many as possible to attend Sabbath meetings. In this 
way the worst parts of the city have come under their 
influence. But the missionary’s labours are not at all 
times pleasant. He has to visit filthy dens, and talk with, 
if possible, filthier people. Troubles above measure are 
poured into his ears; and his sympathies are in great 
demand. He finds that it is little comfort to say to cold, 
ragged, hungry wives and children, “Be ye warmed, 
clothed and fed.” If, therefore, he wants an opportunity 
to preach the gospel to these people, he must endeavor to 
provide them with loaves and fishes. At times the 
missionary also experiences priestly kindness by having 
an occasional shower of stones about his ears should he 
chance to come into too close proximity to members of 
the R. C. church, a goodly number of whom generally 
cross his path, there being a large Irish population in the 
lanes and closes of the city. In James Morrison Hall 


famishing hundreds gather every Sabbath morning, when 
a substantial breakfast is served out to them by willing 
lady and gentleman volunteers. Then an opportunity is 
presented to the workers to “speak a word tn season,” 
and tell of Him who is“ the bread and th» water of life.” 
During the warm summer months a large tent capable of 
holding hundreds of pcople, is pitched on Glasgow Green, 
and to this tent is transferred the Sabbath morning 
breakfasts and Sabbath and week-evening evangelistic 
Much good is done by this practical method 

During Messrs. Sankey and Moody's visit to 


meetings 
of working. 


Scotland the work in the city received considerable } 


impetus; and asa result sprang into existence the ‘‘Glas- 
gow Mizpah Band,” concerning which we will allow Mr. 
Moody to speak :—“ When we were about the close of 
the work we did in Glasgow,” he says, ‘‘the question came, 
How we should reach the drinking men? We got a band 
of holy people together, and they went down into the 
streets and into the drinking places, and we got together 
all the men we could —no matter who they were, we got 
them together. For several weeks we were at this work, 
until we had a band of a thousand reformed drunkards. 
But the question came, What were we todo to keep them 
together while we had to be away? It was a curious 
question. Take a man who has been every night in the 
week for years in the tavern, take him out of that society 
and put him right into the church, and there's not enough 
excitement to satisfy him or keep him there. The 
churches are closed in the evenings, and they can't spend 
their time there. We formed a male choir, and we called 
them the Mizpah band. We found that there were four 
hundred men who could sing—some, You might call it 
pretty poor singing. We got a gvod leader and set them 
to work. The first time they were singing, people with 
high musical taste, or people who knew anything about 
music, would have been shocked. Their voices were 
worn out singing their drunken songs in the taverns. I 
went to Glasgow six months after, and I heard those men. 
I never heard singing that would move so much. The 
result is that no four buildings in Glasgow will hold the 
crowds that come out to hear those men sing the Gospel.” 
This is a remarkable statement; since in Glasgow there 
are among the many, two very large halls, the smaller of 
which will hold full 2,000, and the larger nearly 4,000 
people. . 
PHILOSOPHY A MEANS OF MENTAL 
DISCIPLINE. 
E cannot over-estimate the power of Philosophy 
upon the mind. “Man, Know thyself,” is an in- 
junction applicable to all. Were there more inquirers 
there would be less depravity in the world. Philosophy 
leads to truth; and absolute truth can be found in Him 
alone who is “the Truth.” The study of Philosophy 
Sharpens perception and increases man’s delight in 
natural objects. It quickens thought and judgment, and 
intensifies desire for knowledge. Memory, also, is sharp- 
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ened thereby, and it aids one in the arrangement and 
adaptation of his thoughts, both in speech and in writing. 
Philosophy points out the truth, and prevents error; and, 
if it attains its end, it will teach humanity; because, 
stretched to its utmost limits, it yet fails in fully un- 
folding to man the Infinite. Neither does it leave man 
disconsolate, since it gives assurance of another, even an 
eternal world, and good ground for confidence in a Being 
his everlasting destiny. 


in whom he may rest 


‘a CONTRIBULIONSS* 


ECTIONS OF THE COLLEGE 
MOUSE. 

OUSED the other day from a four o'clock repast of 
| Hebrew roots in the Rabbi's ante-rroom by a com- 
sotion in the hall, myself, the wife and the bairns rushed 
out to see what was the mitter. In the forenoon we had 
heard mutter.ngs, and knew that the storm would soon 
break, but we were not ready for such a tornado. I 
packed the family off to safer quarters, and, betaking my- 
self to a retired nook, watched ihe fray. The freshmen 
were range] against seniors, juniors and sophomores, 

««'Twere worth ten years of peaceful hfe, 
One glance at their array.” 

I could not tell in the melee who were seniors, or who 
freshmen. I would have thought they were all freshmen. 
Mice manage to live in comparative peace. It is left to 
men who stand upright, to mar their fair forms. I had 
rather possess a hairy hide and love within it, than 
a white skin and hate therewith. Even the youngest of my 
weans, little Bright-eyes, could have told them 

« Children you should never let 


Your angry passions rise ; 
Your httle hands were never made 


To tear each others’ eyes,” 
Robbie Burns, who was ever a good friend to mice, 


might teach the students this lesson, 

“ But human bodies are sic fools, 

- For a’ their colleges and schools, . 
That when nae real ills perplex them, 
They mak ‘enow themselves to vex them ;” 


and Robin Goodfellow says a word, the truth of which all 


REFL 


mice will at once attest, 
“ Lord, what fools these mortal be!" 


Two dogs Cewsar and Luath long ago, after a chat to- 

gether about the ways of men 

“ Rejoiced they were not men but dogs,” 
and the wife and myself have concluded to side with dogs 
or even with cats rather than with men. If seniors and 
treshmen are specimens of rational beings (as they call 
themselves), then wife and I congratulate ourselves that 
we are not men but mice. 

L hurried away to report proceedings to the dear ones in 
the nest, and, after a family deliberation, we thought that 
if the students were to sustain their reputation they would 
have another pow-wow. So true enough on Saturday 
night following there was a famous gathering of the clan. 
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Something unusually exciting was on foot. What was 
The whole mouse tribe was on the | 


going to happen ? 
qui vive. The freshies were to be turned out of the Alma 
Mater Society! In Pandemonium, the devils after their 
repulse from Heaven resolved 
“To wage by force or guile eternal war,” 
and they found by experience that guile was better than 
force. The supporters of the Court of Iniquity (an insti- 
tution not required among mice) had also found that 
with the first year men guile was better than force. So 
they met and voted, sixty three to seventeen, to oust the 
freshies. Egregie factum! It appears to be an infirmity 
more common to mice than men to sympathize with the 
weak. I have rammaged many a school house and cellar, 
and the only difference I have yet discovered between one 
rotten apple and sixty-three rotten apples is that the 
sixty-three rotten apples make the bigger smell. Well, the 
Seniors have had their revenge, but they have not been 
long-sighted. If 
‘The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley,”’ 

What will become of a scheme so poorly laid? Re- 
venge perhaps is sweet—sweeter than honey—in the 
mouth, but in the stomach it is more bitter than worm- 
wood. Such revenge is like the victories of Pyrrhus. 

If ye love old men, or rather mice. listen, ye freshies, 
to my counsel. My hairs are getting gray now, and I 
have for years watched the progress of the Concursus, 
My experience has been that the foremost opponents of 
that court among the freshies, were its foremost sup- 
porters, when they became Sophs. Itis the part of a 
tyrant to fight against that which pains yourself, and to 
uphold that which pained others. The blood of a coward 
runs inthe veins of every man who cries, “ Down with 
the Court’! because he has follies to conceal, or because 
he is afraid to face a hearty laugh. These recent troubles 
will not have been in vain if you learn that a kind word 
strikes deeper than a curse, and that a grip of the hand 
is of more avai! than a grip at the throat. 





In a trial at Winchester, a witness failing to make his 
version of a conversation intelligible by reason of his 
fondness for ‘‘says I” and “says he,” was taken in hand by 
Baron Martin, with the following result :—'*My man, tell 
us now exactly what passed.” “Yes, my lord, I said I 
wouldn't have the pig.” ‘And what was his answer?” 
“He said that he had been keeping it for me, and that 
he——,” “No, no; he could not have said that, he spoke 
in the first person.” ‘No, my lord; I was the first 
person who spoke.” ‘I mean, don’t bring in the third 
person ; repeat his exact words.” ‘‘There was no third 
person, my lord; only him and me.” ‘My good fellow, 
he did not say he had been keeping the pig; he said, 
‘I have been keeping it." “I assure you, my lord, there 
was no mention of your lordship at all. We are on dif. 
ferent stories. There was no third person there, and if 
anything had been said about your lordship, I must have 
heard it.” The Baron gave in. 








> CORRESPONDENCE. <. 


A VISIT TO KNOX, 
E have received the following from one of our 
graduates now living in Toronto : 

« The other night, with a companion, I wended my way 
to Knox College, he desiring to see a student whom he 
knew, and I, going along with him simply as company, and 
thinking perhaps to see some of the foot-bali men whom 
I had met in Kingston. On reaching our destination, 
we saw lights in many of the windows on the second and 
third flats, and taking this as a sure sign that the students 
were up there grinding, we made our way to the main 
door. Boldly pushing this open, we found ourselves in a 
vestibule, with another door in front of us. This we also 
opened and passed into the hall, large, airy, warm and 
dimly lighted, To the left and right the hall branched off, 
but as each end was shrouded in darkness, we were not 
tempted to explore them. Directly in front of us was the 
bulletin board and the stair-way. The fermer was a 
familiar sight to me, its black back-ground with numerous 
notices reminding one of old times at Queen’s Having 
seen no one below, we mounted the stairs; arriving at the 
top we were greeted by the word “welcome” in large 
letters over the library door, which is directly in front of 
the landing. Thus encouraged, we turned to our left, 
and went down the corridor towards the open door of a 
lighted room. This we found was the reading room, 
small but pleasant and neat, and withal deserted. 
Leaving it, we went to another room, and knocking at 
the door, we were bid ‘come in.’ We accepted the in- 
vitation, and my companion enquired for his friend from 
the inmate, who at once politely came out and volun- 
teered himself as our guide. We proceeded down the 
hall, and after asking at several doors, were directed up- 
stairs, whither we went and soon f:und the room of the 
student for whom we were looking. Knocking, we were 
again bid ‘come in.’ This we did, when a student, with 
alamp shade attached to his head, arose from a table 
piled up with books, and informed us that he knew neither 
of us. He was the wrong man, although he had the 
right name, and appeared to be a hard reader. He 
directed our guide to show us the room of his namesake 
for whom we were evidently searching. Down stairs, 
away along and then around we went through the halls 
till we again halted at a door at which we knocked, but 


in vain. A student in the next room but one informed 
us that the man we were looking for was at the skating 
rink. I thereupon asked our guide to show me the room 
of J. E., a foot-baller well known to Queen's men, but, 
here, too, we met no better success, as we learned that 
he had gone out home. Not having time at our disposal 
to await the return of these gentlemen, we proceeded 


| down stairs, where for a few moments we looked at the 


notices of Missionary and Literary Society meetings. 
intimations of books lost, of lectures, &c., on the board, 
and then, buttoning up our coats, for the weather was 
very severe, we passed out of the precincts of Knox.” 
PoLiux, 
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MEDICAL STUDY IS GREAT BRITAIN. 


A 


of visiting the large schools and hospitals of the Oid 


LARGE number of the medical men of this country 


World. This number is increasing year by year, and at 
| foreigner may obtai 


the present time more than half the number who expect 


to graduate from Queen's have such intentions. ‘To thege ; 


afew words of explanation by way of introduction as to 
the advantages and peculiarities of such a trip will, no 
doubt, be kindly received, as each country has its own 
method of medical education. 
is the first requisite for the student, in order that he may 
select the one best adapted to him. The following very 
interesting information furnishes this requirement. It is 
taken from the New York Medical Fournal, the writer of 


it having experienced such a trip: Although the schools | 
: ig almost as large, 


of medicine in Great Britain are very numerous, and are 
to be found in many cities of Engiand, Scotland and 
Ireland, the traveller wi!l find that medical interest cen- 
tres in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. In these cities 
are found the great hospitals which afford material for 
practical instruction, and the most eminent teachers 
whose names attract large numbers of students. There 
is no rigid system of government control over medical 
education in Great Britain as there is upon the Continent, 
and, as aresult, the schools are numerous in each city 
and are in constant competition. In London many of the 
hospitals have medical schools connecte | with them, and 
as the number of students in each is small, rarely exceed- 
ing two hundred, they have access to the hospital, and 
obtain much practical informatim by the examination of 
cases. As inthis countre, instruction is giver by lectures 
and by clinics ; but, in addition to this, the English stu- 
dent has an opportunity of obtaining more than an ab- 
stract knowledge of disease, for every man is obliged to 
serve as dresser or clerk in a hospital for six months 
before graduating. While clerk he has access to the 
hospital wards for three hours daily; he takes the history 
of every case assigned to him, makes his examination 
and diagnosis, and reports both to the house physician 
and the attending physician at the time of the rounds. In 
each division of a hospital there are about sixty beds, and 
from ten to fifteen clerks are in attendance, so that no 
man has more cases than he can attend thoroughly. 
When the attending physician visits the wards, all the 
clerks accompany him, at 
less minutely, about his cases, interesting features of them 
are called to his notice, his diagnosis is discussed, and 
corrected if necessary, and he is asked to recommend a 
line of treatment. The history which the clerk writes is 
reviewed by the house physician and then copied inte the 
hospital records by the author. A dresser has somewhat 
similar duties under the direction of the house surgeon, 
and assists th> latter in the application of dressings. 


! attending physician or surgeon, 
| instruction given in th 


enter on their course of studies with the expectation 
| him a familiarity 


To know these methods | 
| a dressership 0 


| wishes to visit any © 


| pr 
| rangement 0 





| not be attended to ad 


nd each is questioned, more oF | 





This system requires a sacrifice of time on the part of the 
but, as he regards the 
e wards a part of his duty as pro- 
fessor in the hospital school, it is not “grudged.” The 
benefit derived by the students by such a practical 
experience in the care of patients 1s very great. It gives 
with disease which could never be 
obtained from theoretical lectures or ordinary clinics. A 
n a position as clerk or dresser in a 

appointment or by application, but 
At some of the hospitals the professors 
choose their own clerks—and a personal introduction will 
Lauren position—if the applicanr is willing to wait his 
turn. In other hospital (St. Bartholomew's and Guy's) 
r clerkship may be purchased, the price 
being ten guineas for a three months’ service, and sixteen 
guineas for six months. At Guy's hospital one hundred 
and fifty clerks and dressers are appointed yearly, and in 
St. Bartholomew's and the London Hospital, the number 
The public clinics and operations in 
ly held at two in the afternoon, 


London hospital by 
not as a rule now. 


the hospitals are genera 
to these no introduction is necessary. If a stranger 


f the hospitals he should ascertain at 
what hour the rounds are made, and at that time, on 
entation of his card to the attending physician or 
will be invited to accompany him through 
the wards. He can then see the working of the system ot 
actical instruction first described, as well as the ar- 
f the hospital, the class of cases treated, and 
ods of treatment. At other times of the day 
nis reception will depend largely upon 
of the house surgeon or physician to 
d who may be to busy to be troubled 


and 


pres 
surgeon, he 


the meth 
the cordiality of } 
the good nature 

whom he applies, an 


by visitors. oa 
The term time in the English schools corresponds very 


nearly with that in our own, and lectures or clinics can 
vantage between May and October. 
The summer session, lasting during May and June, is 
conducted largely by assistants. Hospital work, of 
sourse, continues during the entire year, The character 
of instruction in English schools is very similiar to that 
in our own, the best talent in the profession being devoted 
to the work of teaching. At King’s College, Lister, Play- 
fair, Ferrier, G. Johnson. and Beale; at London Hospital 
College, An.lrew Clark, [lutchinson, and Hughling Jack- 
son; at St. Thomas Hospital, Bristowe, and Croft ; at 
the University College, Sir Henry Thompson, Heath, 
Barlow, Fox, and Gowers; at St. Bartholomew's, Sir 
James Gaget, and Gee — deliver lectures and hold medical 
or surgical clinics. Specialists are not in favor in Eng- 
land, and, therefore, special study is best condncted on 
the continent ; although, if the specialist has letters of 
introduction to English physicians, he will be shown 
every attention, and be able to do a good deal of work in 
almost any department. The material in the hospitals 
and dispensaries in London, is, of course, enormous, but 
it is not as available for the specialists as that in Vienna, 
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If one desires, for example, to study diseases of the throat, 
he will find the clinic of Dr. Mackenzie, at the London 
Hospital, open twice a week, aud two or three dispensary 
classes held for an hour evry other day; whereas in 
Vienna he can spend six or eight hours daily in courses 
upon this department of medicine. And the same is true 
of almost any other. Sir James Paget, Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, Sir Joseph Lister and others, operate once a week 
before their classes. The climcs of Billroth or Albert 
may be attended for three hours every day. English 
methods of study, of teaching, of operating, are very 
similar to our own, as every one knows who reads the 
English Journals ; and the medical man abroad will find 
more that is new and suggestive in the Continent than he 
will in London. 

EDINBURGH.—The Edinburgh school attracts many 
students on account of the special facilities it offers for 
pathological work in its laboratories, and on account of 
its eminence in the department of obstetrics and gyneco- 
ology, under the leadership of Simpson and Keith, the 
lectures of Grainger Stewart in general medicine, and 
his fine clinics, and the operations of Cheyne in the surgi- 
cal wards of the large hospital, contribute largely to the 
success of the school and to the high reputation which it 
has abroad as well as at home. ‘The instruction is as 
practical in Edinburgh as is possible in any country 
where the chief end of a hospital is not the teaching of 
students. But, as the Edinburgh students find it tu their 
advantage to complete their studies in Vienna, it will be 
better for others to do so also. 

DUBLIN.—Few foreign physicians go at present to 
Dublin. The chief attractions there for many years were 
the obstetric out door service in connection with the 
school, and the large clinic in children's diseases. There 
are at present in Dublin about fifteen hundred cases of 
confinement divided among eighty students in the course 
of a term. In Vienna ten thousand infants are born 
annually in the obstetric division of one hospital, which 
is accessible to any practitioner. And the number of 
cases of children’s diseases treated at Poliklinik in Vienna 
is as great as that in any dispensary in Dublin. 


DIVININY HAL, 





- 





T a meeting of the Missionary Association a week 
ago, a motion was passed that no mission fields 
worked by this association should receive any aid from 
church funds. This will increase the financial responsi- 
bility of the Society. But it is a step forward. What- 
ever we do as a body of students, let it be all our own. 
It is proposed to take up as many fields in the north- 
west this season as were held last year. We have already 
some volunteers for the work there, and seeing that they 
go out with the “volunteer” spirit, we have no doubt of 
their success. But it is imperative on those who may 
labor in less distant and arduous fields, to do what they 
can in finding means to carry on, as an association, our 
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share of the north-west mission, Many friends of mis- 
sionary enterprise only need to be made aware of our 
needs to induce them to give us tangible assistance. 
Besides the stations in the far west, the association in- 
tends working several fields in the Kingston Presbytery 
along the K.& P.RR. These are missions which com- 
mend themselves to us because of their need—not for 
what they can give—hence the appeal f r aid comes home 
to all who have a fellow-feeling for their brother man: 
The question of most interest to many students in The- 
logy about this time of the year, is, Where shall I be for 
the summer? How should I[ spend the summer vaca- 
tion? Some answer by sending in their names to the 
Home Mission Committee of the church, which meets on 
the 24th inst., and allocates the students of the various 
colleges. Others intend going home, and no doubt have 
made solemn promises to themselves how much they will 
study during the interval preceding next October, 

Now which is the better course? Take the field and 
bea missionary, or spend the time in comparative rest 
and study? Each must determine for himself. Yet 
general rules may not be out of place. One who ought 
to know, has said, “Do not go into mission work if you 
can help it.’ Of course circumstances may have to guide 
us as much as anything else, but while there is work for 
all, yet it often turns out to be injurious to the student 
who attempted to instruct others when not instructed 
himseif. There is such a thing as mistaking the “ fated 
facility" of speech, for gospel and geo sense. The 
Lord’s ambassador should know whereof he speaks, and 
why he speaks. He should go out not for the sake of 
being popular, and called a ‘good preacher” by those 
who have more flattery than common sense. If so by all 
means do not enter the mission field. But if the main 
object is todo the Lord's work, then who shall say to one 
of such a spirit. You are not qualifi:] nor fit for service? 
In days gone by students seldom weat into active service 
until near the close of their college career. In these days 
the tendency is to go out before the course is well begun. 

If the old days were rather conservative for a young and 
growing country like Canada, is not the spirit of the 
present age rather radical for the upbuilding of a sound 
and solid ministry? It must never be forgotten that 
people want solid and spiritual food. And before the 
people can receive it from us, we must possess 1t ourselves 
and be able to communicate it to others. Mere talk will 
not do. Any man should be glad to have the privilege of 
preaching the gospel, and because it is such a privilege he 
should be as well prepared to discharge its duties as it is 
in his power to be. This is true whether he goes into 
mission work in his first or his last collegiate year. 


Brown University has been well favored of late. 
Twenty thousand dollars have beea subscribed for the 
erection of an astronomical observatory; a gift of fifty 
thousand dollars for other purposes has been received ; 
and in addition to these, the museum has been greatly 
enlarged. 
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LARGE number of students get a very wrong idea | 
of the Y.M.C.A. They imagine it is not for them | 


but only for a certain class of students. They say to 
themselves, ‘‘O yes, a Young Men's Christian Association 
is a very good thing for a Divinity student aad for those 
who expect to be such ; it is all in the line of their pro- 
fession, but, as for us, we are not expected to have any- 
thing to do with it.” This is quite a mistake. 
Missionary Association is especially for Divinity students’ 
but the Y.M.C.A. is undenominational and for all. In the 
name of a common christianity it appeals to young men 
as such irrespective of class ot profession. It is but 
natural that students preparing for the Gospel Ministry 
should take the warmest interest in such an association 
and be leaders in its work. We would expect this, and 
are glad to know that it isso at Queen's. But it is just 
possible that this may give our meetings a somewhat one- 
sided character and prevent other students from taking 
the interest that they otherwise would. For instance, in 
our Friday afternoon prayer-meeting, speakers sometimes 
address their fellow-students as if they had all been, or 
expected to be, in a “ mission-field,’ and the impression 
is sometimes left, though not intentionally, that unless 
a person is a Church student he is not in any special 
sense a Christian worker. The main purpose of a ¥.M.C.A. 
is to teach the very opposite, that it is the highest privilege 
and first business of every young man to be a Christian 
worker. There is great need to-day of a consecrated 
ministry, full of faith and of the Hloly Ghost, but no less 
is there need of consecrated doctors, lawyers and teach- 
ers—men who in every part of their professional life will 
seek to honor their Saviour, doing all things heartily as 
unto the Lord and not unto men, knowing that they serve 
the Lord Christ. Come then al, each Friday afternoon, 
and let us as young men sit together at the feet of Him 
who alone can teach us the true way of life, even at the 
feet of Jesus the God-man, who has said, ‘He that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness but shall have the 
light of life.” 

Dr. Grant has kindly agreed to conduct the Sabbath 
morning Bible-class during the remaining part of the 
session. It will be a “ Worker's training class,” all who 
expect to be engaged in missionary work, and all who 
would like to know how to use the Bible in teaching 
others, should not fail to be present. 

We learn from a Halifax paper, that Mr. Meikle, a 
graduate of Queen's, and for several years a member of 
our Association, has been greatly blessed in his Evangel- 
istic labors at Truro. Referring to his work, the paper 
stated that nothing like it was ever before experienced. 
His meetings are held twice a day—at 9 A.M. and 7:30 
P.M. The morning meeting is held in the Y.M.C.A. hall, 
which seats about 500 people. It is filled every morning, 
with all classes of people. Merchants leave their stores, 
professional men their offices, and women their house- 


The : 


; the utmost importance to them Now. 


; operate with M 


' are, for the time being, 
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keeping duties, to take part in, and enjoy this meeting. 
The evening meeting is held in the first Presbyterian 
Church, the only building in the town capable of holding 
the masses that flock to hear the message of salvation. 
Mr. Meikle’s preaching is of the most earnest kind and is 
directed to the people listening to him individually. They 
are made to realize that salvation is a personal thing of 
The ministers co- 
r. Meikle, and the results have been most 
hundreds of worldly men and women profess- 
On one Sabbath thirty were admitted to 
the Baptist church by immersion, and one hundred and 
thirty to St. Paul's Presbyterian church. A religious 
revolution has taken place in Truro, local amusements 
paralyzed, and, the people for once 
at Jeast, are convinced that the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 


gratifying, 
ing conversion. 


eternal, Bubs ; 
The Holy Spirit is stili in the church; His presence 


and power are the standing miracle of Christianity. 
When He works mightily, how weak doth the arm of 
flesh appear, and how foolish the wisdom of man ! 

Among other resolutions, passed at the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the New York State Convention, were 
the following :— 

“That as members of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of the State of New York, we will use our 
influence to withstand ail attempts to introduce into our 
land the continental method of spending Sunday, with the 
host of evils attending it, to the family, to socicty, to the 
working classes, and to the cause of good morals, religion 
and the stability of free institutions.” 

«That we recognize the Y.M.C.A. to be an agency of 
the church of our blessed Lord, for reaching and influenc- 
ing, physically, mentally, socially and spiritually, the 
young men of our state, who constitute by ccmmon 
consent the more tempted, the least cared for, and yeta 
most influential class of the community.” 








_ 

N the evening of March 7th, the attendance at the 
O meeting of the Alma Mater was larger by far than 
it has been since the elections. A large number of stu- 
dents, principally from the Arts college, had flocked to- 
gether, attracted by the business which it had been 
anticipated would arise out of the recent difficulties 
between the class of '88 and the concursus. When order 
was called, Mr. Kidd, first-vice, in the absence of the 
President, took the chair. However, a few minutes later, 
Mr. Mowat entered, and presided during the remainder of 
the evening. After a few matters of minor importance 
had been dealt with, Mr. Dennistoun arose, and after 
making a somewhat lengthy speech explaining and justify- 
ing the position which he was about to take, moved “That 
inasmuch as the class of '88 has been guilty of an organ- 
ized and premeditated opposition to the concursus iniqui- 
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tatis, resulting in a disgraceful and unseemly disturbance 
within the college walls, and whereas the Senate has been 
obliged in consequence to suppress the said court for the 
remainder of this session, that the names of the members 
of the Arts class of '88 be removed from the books for the 
remainder of this session, and not allowed to enter the 
meeting.” The latter part of this motion is poorly 
worded, though the sense isclear. Mr. Kidd seconded 
the motion. The discussion which this provoked occupied 
the remainder of the evening, ard although occasional 
indications of turbulency were noticeable, the affair on 
the whole passed off rather quietly. Many spoke for the 
motion and many spoke against it. Mr. Charles Cameron 
raised a point of order as to the constitutionality of the 
motion, bu: the president decided that as the expulsion of 
amember for some line of conduct obnoxious to the 
majority was not unprecedented, he felt obliged to allow 
the motion, which was then carried by a vote of sixty two 
to seventeen. The freshmen then left the room. Mr. 
Mowat regretted the loss to the Society of so many good 
attendants, and expressed a hope that their place would 
be occupied by members irom the other years, 





A glance at the meeting of March 14th, afforded tood 
for reflection. It revealed clearly that a decided re-action 
had set in. No freshmen were present of course, and of 
the sixty-two who had voted them out at the previous 
meeting only eight were present, and two of these left 
before the meeting was half over. Business was slack, 
but the debate on the abolition of the jury system was 
first-class. Mr. Gordon Smith was in the chair, Mr. 
Strange led the affirmative, Mr. Mowat the negative. 
The other speakers were Messrs. J. J. Wright, Lennox 
Irving, Donald Robertson, Daniel Stewart, and Alex 
McLachlan. The arguments were well brought out on 
both sides, and for a short time the fate of the venerable 
system wavered 1n the balance, when the chairman ended 
the suspense by a decision in favor nf the negative. 


OSSIANIC SOCIETY. 


VERY pleasant meeting of this, the most select of 
A all our college societies, was held at the University 
buildings, on the evening of March 2nd. Mr. Malcolm 
McKinnon, the president, was in the chair, The Society 
business was disposed of, and was followed by a lively 
and very interesting discussion by Professors Nicholson 
and Harris on the relations and philology of different 
languages The meeting continued from eight o'clock 
until half-past nine, and was undoubtedly a very pleasant 
one for its members, in fact, it is the best meeting the 
Society has ever seen. At the next gathering of the clan 
one prominent feature on the programme is areading from 
the poems of Ossian. 


FOOT BALL, 


meeting of the Rugby Foot Ball Club was held on 
A the roth inst., at which it was decided to join the 
Ontario Rugby Foot Ball Union for the ensuing year. It 
is expected that some arrangements will be made by 
which the first series of tie matches may be played off at 


a time better suited to college clubs than has hitherto 
been the case. 








EXCHANGES. — 


TTCHE Vanderbilt Observer has a very readable article 

upon the life of Geo. W. Cable, who is being brought 
so prominently before the public just now. We can 
hardly praise a couple of other articles in the same num- 
ber of the Observer, as they have the schoolboy imprint 
too strongly marked. 





Some few of our exchanges are illustrated, and as a 
general rule the illustrations are poorly executed and 
perfectly pointless. The frontispiece of the Adelphian for 
February is a pleasing exception to this general rule, 
being an excellent piece of workmanship, One of the 
Adelphi students, who was at the Montreal carnival, 
contributes a racy sketch of the doings at our Canadian 
metropo is during the carnival week. 


“Pictou” is a name almost as familiar as Kingston at 
old Queen's, and our students will always welcome any- 
thing hailing from Pictou or its famous academy. It is 
therefore with the greatest of pleasure that we add tu our 
exchange list the Academy, of which the third number 
has just reached us. It isas yet quite unpretentious, but 
we doubt not but that its future is bright. The page 
devoted to QQueen’s University has a fraternal ring about 
it, which we trust will ever be found in our intercourse 
with the Academy. 


The “ New-Year” number of the King's College Record 
comes rather late, but none the less acceptable. It con- 
tains a very lugubrious editorial on the prospects of the 
Universities of the Maritime Provinces, none of which 
appears to be strong enough to stand by its if. In con- 
sequence a federation scheme is being discussed, with 
strong chances of adoption. One thing is evident, that 
the universities down there are about equal in point of 
strength, and that this fact 1s both recognized and ad- 
mitted, so that there is no danger of a one sided scheme 
being submitted. 


“Ah! friends, this is the Rutcers Targum, the only 
infallible college journal upon the face of the globe. Gaze 
on him-—zsthetic, you see, with medizval cover and ante. 
diluvian jokes. The managing editor of the Paper may 
be seen in the back ground, chuckling over his ingenuity 
in filling three editorial pages with matter which could be 
condensed into three n npareil lines, by eliminating the 
common sense. Yes, my dear sir, he can do this every 
time, and he does it, too. Expansive brain,—well, I 
should think so. In the number before you, ladies and 
gentlemen, you will see that he doesn't know how to spell 
the name of his own paper. You will note, too, that he 
is evidently an authority on knee-breeches. You will 
also see that he waxes slightly sarcastic in referring to 
your own JourNaL. These are mere slips of his stylus, 
however, and must not for a moment be taken as dis- 
proving his infallibility, See ladies, he smiles— Jimmy, 
turn the crank quickly, or the ladies will fall in.” 
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| PERSONALS. 
D RJ. D. LAPFERTY, "71, has hung out his ‘shingle 
in Kingston. 


At a recent meeting of the Senior year of Divinity 
Hall, Mr. John Hay was chosen unanimously as vale- 
dictorian for the graduating class of ‘84,-’85. 


Mr. Georce W. MITCHELL has received a like hondr | 


from the hands of his class-mates in the graduating class 


in Arts. 


Mr. Grorce B. Maton, a former student at the 
Royal Medical College, and a successful mesmerist, has 
passed the final examinations and ranks as a graduate of 
the Detroit Medical College. 

The many warm friends of Dr. W. G. ANGLIN, ’83, 
will be pleased to hear that he has been the recipient of 
fresh honours in Britain. He has recently been made an 
ordinary member of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society. 
He is now resident physician in the Royal Hospital, and 
on the expiration of his term at that institution, he be- 
comes connected with the Maternity Hospital, through 
which about 10,000 children pass annually. 


Mr. JoHN STRANGE,'77, successfully passed his examina- 
tion for Barrister at the recent examinations at Osgoode 
Hall, Toronto, and will in due course be called to the Bar, 
We heartily congratulate Jack, the more so on account 
of the great disadvantage under which he labours in the 
partial loss of his sight. 


ss OPE springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 

And so it would seem with the JournaL. We have been 
hoping and waiting for our subscribers to send in their 
fees, but the result suggests to us the above quotation. 
After reviewing the loyalty of the graduates of Queen's in 
the matter of Federation, we are forced to ask ourselves 
the question, Are the graduates of Queen's sincere in the 
stand they have taken? Many undoubtedly are, but are 
all, and if all, then why slight such an important member 
of the University organism as the JourNaL? We do not 
demand contributions either of a Uterary or financial 
nature, but simply our annual subscription fee. 

We have in previous numbers of the JouRNAL referred 
to the great assistance and saving of time it would be to 
the managers of the Journal if our patrons would pay 
promptly, and we hoped those casual remarks would be 
sufficient. However, we have been mistaken in many 
Cases, and since ‘‘Hope deferred" hath made the heart 
sick, we have had to resort to the old method of private 


-“Dun.’ We trust each subscriber receiving our personal 


request will kindly give it their earliest attention. 


| COLLEGE: WORLD 


HE Oxford crew averages 174} pounds, and the 
Cambridge crew 171} pounds. 


Harvard hasa brass band of one hundred and ten pieces. 





Amherst, Dartmouth, and Princeton each talk of start- 
ing dailies. 


| The Harvard football club can no longer engage in 


inter-collegiate matches. 


ltaly has declared its seventeen universities open to 
women; and Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 


mark have taken similiar action. 





A Connecticut clergyman has been rash enough to state 
that he does not believe that there is a professor at Yale 
who can read ordinary Greek prose without the aid of a 


Can such things be? 








lexicon. 
At Yale only 30 per cent. of the freshmen room in the 
College; at Harvard, 48 per cent, Princeton has 84 


the freshmen, and 86 per cent. of the other 
in the college buildings. 


per cent. of 
classes rooming 


ge annual expenses of a student at Harvard 
mherst, $500; Columbia, $800; Princeton, 
800; Williams, $500. The average student 
rally manages to keep his expenses 


The avera 
are $800; A 
$500 ; Yale, $ 
at Queen's gene 
under $300. 


The first American citizen to be chosen as one of the 
faculty of a German university is Dr. C. R. Gregory, a 
graduate of Princeton. He has for some time past been 
studying at Leipsic. It is expected that his appointment 
will have the effect of largely increasing the number of 
American students who take post graduate courses at the 
Continental Universities. 


Latin, Greek, and Mathematics have been added to the 
list of the optional studies of the freshman year at Har- 
vard. Asa consequence, about a hundred students have 
dropped Mathematics, eighty have thrown away Greek, 
and sixty are leaving out Latin. Of these revolters 
against old studies eighty are taking history. 

mutha Ss, a 

It appears that the attendance at Vaysar College has 
fallen off more than one-half since 1875, A veracious 
paragrapher states that the managers attribute this 
lamentable state of affairs to the fact that editors have 
fallen into the habit of pointing all their new jokes at Vas- 
sar girls and re-modelling old ones to fit them, so that young 
ladies who shrink from unwholesome notoriety hesitate 
to have their names in the Vassar lists. 
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+DE NOBIS VOBILIBUS.+ 





OUNG LADY (innocently to gentleman): “I wish 

Icould get one of those freshmen to plant in my 
garden! I do want something grgeu." Blushes from 
freshie. 

Minister—"Well, John, I've nae doot, frae your lang 
experience, ye cood occupy the poolpit for an afternune 
yerself should an emergency occur.” Beadle: " Hoots, 
ay, sir, there’s nae difficulty in that; but then where in 
the hael parish wad ye get enybody qualified to act as 
beadle ?” 


Why isa Freshman like a telescope? Because he is 
easily drawn out, easily seen through, and easily shut up. 
Why is a Sophomore like a microscope? Because 
when seen through, small things are revealed. 
Why is a Junior like a kaleidoscope? Because every 
time you look at him you perceive some new beauty. 
Why is a Senior like a spectrascope? Give it up. 


During a dense fog, a Mississippi steamboat took land- 
ing. A traveller, anxious to go ahead, came to the unper- 
turbed manager of the wheel, and asked why they stopped. 
“Too much fog. Can’t see the river.” ‘But you can 
see the stars overhead.” “Yes,” replied the urbane 
pilot, but until the biler busts we ain't going that way.” 
The passenger went to bed. 


“Literature on a little oatmeal at Kingston !” 

Four of our Divinity men taking the above as a_ per- 
sonal reflection had the courage to get themselves weigh- 
ed, when it was found they totalled 814 pounds. Next! 

“ Mr, Smith, do you know the character of Mr. Jcnes?” 
“Well, I rather guess I do, Jedge."’  ‘‘Well, what do you 
say about it?” ‘* Well, he ain’t so bad a man after all.” 
“Well, Mr. Smith, what we want to know is, is Mr. 
Jones of a quarrelsome and dangerous disposition?" 
“Wall, Jedge, I should say that Tom Jones is very vivid 
in verbal exercise, but when it comes to personal adjust- 
ment, he ain't eager for the contest.” 

Not many days ago one of our worthy Seniors entered 
the Physics class-room and took a seat without perform- 
ing the usual ceremony of uncovering the head. The 
other members of the class thinking that the cap was left 
where it was for some wise, though by no means obvious 
purpose, and fearing that any interference on their part 
would be deemed an infringement on personal liberty, 
said nothing. After the lapse of nearly half an hour the 
true state of affairs dawned on the horrified Senior and 
the offending cap was hurled from its position, some say 
by the hand of the owner, others say by the erection of 
hair consequent on the discoverye Our readers may 
think we are Lyon about this but we are not. 





John thinks that the senate won't object to all the seats 
in the college being broken if the students pay ten dollars 
apiece for them. 


A Scotch minister called to catechizs a wife who had a 
drunken husband lying under his bed. Sent for a jug of 
molasses to make a batch of molasses cakes, the husband 
had fallen into a stream, having imbibed too freely of 
liquor. His name was Adam. The preacher did not 
know this, and put his first query, “What made Adam 
fall?"" “I don’t know,” was the answer of the ashamed 
woman. ‘When he fell where did he hide?” Putting 
her head under the bed she shouted to her boozy lord, 
“Come cot, Adam, the preacher kens a’ aboot it !"" 


Wuo ts THE MAn ?2—A correspondent from Toronto 
writes as follows: “The other evening I met a young 
lady from the Church School, and about the first thing 
that caught my eye was a large piece of Queen's College 
ribbon decorating her dress. I impertinently asked her 
where it came from, but all I could get in reply was the 
bare statement that it was “‘one of the boys of Queen’s" 
who was so thoughtful, 

“But what's his name, or whaur's his hame, 
She didna care to tell.” 


A newspaper gives an account of aman who “was. 
driving an old ox when he became angry and kicked him, 
hitting his jaw-bone with such force as to break his leg.” 
“We have been fairly wild ever since we read the paper," 
writes a contemporary, ‘to know who or which got 
angry at whom or what, and if the ox kicked the man’s 
jaw with such force as to break the ox's leg, or how it is. 
Or did the man kick the ox on the jaw-bone with such 
force as to break the ox's leg, and if so, which leg? Itis 
one of those things which no man can find out save only 
the man who kicked, or was being kicked, as the case 
may be.” 


Newspapers from rural districts often lay claim to the 
largest pumpkins, goose-eggs, etc., but it falls to our lot 
to declare the possession of the largest stand-up collar 
worn by aman. It was made to order in Toronto for one 
of our prominent Juniors, and by actual measure is three 
inches all but a sixteenth in width, and fifteen long. 
Consequently the area of one side is about forty-five 
square inches ; counting both sides, ninety square inches. 
There are four plies of linen in its construction; so, count- 
ing both sides of the cloth, there are altogether, three 
hundred and sixty square inches in it. We could go on 
to show how much starch is necessary to keep it stiff, how 
many washerwomen it would use up in a year, etc., but for 
the present we refrain. If any one can produce a better 
one than this, let him “collar” round. 
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HE exciting news from the North-west 
has had the effect of resurrecting our Rifle 
Corps. A mass-meeting, overflowing with 
loyalty and enthusiasm, was held immediate- 
ly on the receipt of the news that the ser- 
vices of the men of Queen’s would probably 
be accepted, and every preparation was made 
to have our college well represented, should 
the command to march westward be received. 
If our men are called on to go to the scene 
of action, the best wishes of all who remain 
at home will accompany them. 
QO’ reminders, appearing from time to 
time in the JOURNAL, have not been 
sufficient to make our subscribers pay Up, and 
much against our will we have had to resort 
to the private dun. The result so far has 


been very favorable. 


To those owing for this year only we have 
sent simply our printed request; but to 
those owing for more than this year we have 
sent along with the printed request an ac- 
count in full to June, 1885. We hope all 
out further notice, as exami- 


will pay up with 
t hand and demand all 


nations are close 4 
our attention. 


T is to be regretted that, through a num- 

ber of unfortunate circumstances, the 
publication of the JoURNAL was allowed to 
lag during the earlier part of the session, 
for the inevitable result of such a coursc has 
been to impose redoubled work on each 
member of the staff during the all important 
time just before the examinations. The 
rebellion in the North-west has indirectly 
thrown fresh difficulties in our way. Two 
of the best workers on our staff have thrown 
down the pen and taken up the sword. Our 
embarrassment, moreover, does not end 
here. No less than five men from the office 
of the BRITISH WuiG, from which the 
ouRNAL is published, have also responded 
to the callto arms. But far be it from us 
to grumble. Our men are in a noble cause. 
We are happy to say, however, that our 
difficulty is only temporary, and that the 
remaining three numbers will appear as 


speedily as possible. 


—ee 


Poe lofty tone assumed by the ’Varsily in 
its attempt to evade the point at issue in 
the foot-ball question is extremely amusing. 
Again we repeat, the motto of our club is 
‘¢ deeds, not words,” and while we do not 


intend to bore our readers with trying to 
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pierce the cloud of egotism which surrounds | 


the benighted understanding of the editor 


of the Toronto sheet, we have not the | 


slightest hesitatiou in saying that every stu- 
dent at Queen's has the fullest confidence in 
the ability of our club to protect the cham- 
pionship cup, which it now holds against all 
comers. If the ‘Varsity Club will favor us 
with a visit, we guarantee them courteous 
treatment and a good game. If by any 
chance they should prove the victors, they 
would find that our men would gracefully 
accept the second place. In the meantime, 
we trust that the footballers of Toronto Uni- 
versity will not allow themselves to be further 
disgraced by such petty braggadocia as has 
appeared in the last few numbers of the 
Varsity, 





? IS an old tale we would tell, but one 

for which we do not intend to make 
the least apology. In the plea we are about 
to set forth, we are sure to receive the cordial 
support of our fellow students, especially of 
those in the class particularly affected. 
Mental and Moral Philosophy is beyond a 
doubt a study which affords the greatest 
training for the mind, and our Professor and 
his methods are the pride of every man at 
Queen’s. There is, in the opinion of the 
students, only one thing wanting. Doctor 
Watson is by no means the most leisurely 
reader in the world, nor could he be so, to 
do his subject justice in the limited time at 
his disposal. His explanations are clear and 
concise, and when once one gets them down 
in full, he has no trouble in understanding 
them on a revise, but it is only the few who 
ever manage to get them down in full. All 
that the average student manages to get is a 
number of fragmentary jottings, and a great 
deal of stiffness in his fingers, which have to 
be filled in and rubbed out at the close of 
the hour. The remedy which naturally 
occurs to one’s mind is a remedy which has 





frequently been suggested, but never acted 
upon. It is that the lectures be printed in 
some convenient form, and placed in the 
hands of the students attending the class. 
A great deal of time would thus be saved, 
and the instruction would be made much 
more thorough. True, it would entail ad- 
ditional labor to the professor, but experience 
has taught us that Dr. Watson never shirks 
any work which is calculated to benefit his 
students, and we would not anticipate much 
difficulty on that score. We mention the 
matter at this time in order that if any- 
thing is going to be done, it may be done 
in time for next session. It is to be hoped 
that the authorities will see fit to give this 
matter serious attention. 





S the session draws to a close and ex- 
aminations with appalling nearness 
loom up before us, we are reminded that 
Convocation Day will soon be upen us. 
We understand that a more than usually 
large number of graduates and friends of the 
University will be with us from a distance 
on that occasion, making it more imperative 
than ever that some efficient step be taken 
that, since we are not able to accommodate 
all who would like to witness the proceed- 
ings of that day and whom we would like to 
see, those admitted may be so without 
imperiling their lives in a repetition of last 
year’s crush. It is not an easy question to 
deal with so as to give satisfaction to all, but 
we have no doubt but that the Senate will 
devise some plan ‘that will meet the wants 
of the occasion. 

However, a suggestion or two from us 
might perhaps not be altogether out of the 
way. First, we think the gallery should be 
reserved exclusively for the students. The 
reasons for this are too obvious to need 
stating. Secondly, we think that under the 
circumstances, the University officials and 


. others who occupy the platform on that day 
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should forego the pomp and glory of the 
procession up the middle aisle of the Hall 
and should come upon the platform by the 
stairway leading directly to it. The seats 
may then be arranged so that the sitting ca- 
pacity of the building may be utilized to its 
fullest extent. Thirdly, that the public be 
admitted by some system of tickets, and! 
that they be distinctly given to understand 
that admission can be granted in no other 
way. This we think would put an end to 
all crushing at the doors. Of course it is 
‘understood that no more tickets are to be 
issued than we have sittings. Wethink the 
best means for the distribution of these in- 
vitations would be through the Senate and 
students, so many by the Senate, and the 
remainder by the boys, of the latter the 
Senior Class being allowed the greatest 
number, and the other years in proportion. 
It might be well, perhaps, to form a small 
committee to look after the matter, that 
when invited guests express their inability 
to attend (and an answer pro or con to this 
question should be required from all), other 
invitations may be issued, and to see to it 
that if some of the students do not use all 
the tickets allowed them, others who wish to 
may do so, &c. We of course don’t pretend 
to claim any perfection for this plan. It is a 
mere suggestion given by us because we feel 
that something ought to done in the matter. 
We would like to hear the opinion of others. 


A Boston paper tells us that once in the course of an 
argument for a man tried for manslaughter, based on the 
assumption of self-defence, General Butler informed the 
jury that “we have it on the highest authority that all 
that a man hath he will give for his life.” Judge Hoar, 
counsel on the other side, rose and retorted by quickly 
saying that he had “long wondered what General Butler 
considered the highest authority, and was very glad to 
have the question settled,” and proceeded to read to the 
court from the Book of Job, “ And Satan answered the 
Lord and said, All that a man hath will be given for his 


life.” 
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POETRY. 


SUCH IS LIFE. 
ICHES we wish to get, 
Yet remain spendthrifts still ; 
We would have health. and yet 


Still use bodies ill; 
Bafflers of our own prayers from youth to life’s last 


scenes. 


We would have inward peace, 
Yet will not look within 
We would have misery cease, 


Yet will not cease from sin; 
We want all pleasant end, but will use no harsh means. 


We do not what we ought, 

What we ought not we do, 

And we lean upon the thought 

That chance will bring us through ; 

But our own acts, for good or ill, are mightier powers. 


But next, we would reverse 
The scheme ourselves have spun, 
And what we made to curse, 


We now would lean upon, 
And feign kind gods. who perfect what man vainly tries. 


MatTTHEW ARNOLD, 


HOME, 


H! what is home? That sweet companionship 
O Of life the better part; 
The happy smile of welcome on the lip, 

Upspringing from the heart. 


It is the eager clasp of kindly hands, 
The long remembered tone, 
The ready sympathy which understands 


All feeling by its own. : 


The rosy cheek of little children pressed 
To ours in loving glee ; 

The presence of our dearest and our best, 

"No matter where we be. 


And. fai ing this, a prince may homeless live, 
Though palace walls are nigh ; 

And, having it, a desert shore may give 
The joy wealth cannot buy. 


Far reaching asthe earth's remotes span, 
Wide-spread as ocean's foam, 


One thought isin the breast of man, 
It is the thought of home. 


That little word his human fate shall bind 
With destinies above 

For there the home of his immortal mind 
Is in God’s wider love. 


. 
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GRADUATES AND ‘RENEFACTORS On 
UNIVERSILFY FEDERATION. 
HE consensus is still unbroken. One writes from 
the home of wisdom in the Kast, ‘‘I am much pleas- 
ed to see that Queen's is to keep out of this stupid univer- 
sity aggregation dodge. * = * y bi * 
The dispersion of colleges has innumerable advantages 
even though the law of survival should make it hard for 
some.” E, H. Bronson, of Ottawa says: ‘From what 
little I know of the matter, I am most decidedly opposed to 
it, so far as Queen's is concerned.”” The Reverend John 
Bennett, the Manse, Almonte, writes: “It would bea 
suicidal act on the part of Queen's to leave Kingston. 
The removal of Queen's to Toronto wauld be an irrepar- 
able loss to the Ottawa Valley.’ Rev. Dr. Jenkins 
writes: ‘ The influence of University Education over 
the whole community would be narrowed and by so much 
marred, by the proposed centralization. I don’t believe, 
either, in the workableness of the scheme. The chances 
are that the complex machinery will be subjected from 
time to time to serious friction, to the detriment of all its 
parts; possibly, to its complete failure in the end. I say, 
therefore, maintain your autonomy.” 
THE MUSEUM, 
NUMBER of interesting articles have been added 
to the museum since the last notice in the JourNaL, 
Several new cases have been built and filled with speci- 
mens. Last summer the Curator obtained a good repre- 
sentation of the rocks of the various formations 
of the maritime provinces, including the Laurentian, 
Huronian, Devonian, Carboniferous and Triassic ages. 
He also secured a number of fossils from the Acadian 
series of N.B., which were kindly determined by G. F. 
Matthew, F.R.S.C., the original discoverer and describer 
of many of them. These specimens are interesting, as 
they belong to the lowest series of rocks in which animal 
life has been detected, if we except the doubtful Eozoon. 
A good collection of the rocks and minerals of the Triassic 
trap containing fine specimens of Quartz-sinter the rare 
Acadialite, and other Zeolites, was secured, 

Thanks are due to Mrs. Caroline Heustis for a number 
of valuable fessits from the coal region of Springhill, and 
for specimens of fossil rain-drops and wave-marks from 
the Lower Carboniferous of Parrsborough. In addition 
to these Mrs. H. presented the museum with some Bay of 
Fundy sponges, shells, Crustaceans, minerals and other 
objects of interest. 

A collection of Bay of Fundy fishes and mollusca was 
made by Isaac Noble, Esq., of St. John, last summer and 
forwarded to the museum this winter. These specimens 
when transferred to suitable bottles will add very much 
to the attractiveness of the museum. Some of them have 
already done good service in the Natural Science class 
and will be valuable in the future. Mr. Noble has also 


generously offered to make another collection the coming 
season, 





A huge saaid from the , Bay of Fundy, preserved in 
alcohol, presented by Dr. Dickson, of Wolfe Island, is 
worthy of special notice. 

A few weeks ago two large boxes arrived from Jamaica 
filled with objects belonging to almost every department 
of Natural History. The hundreds of specimens of shells, 
corals, starfishes, sea-urchins, insects, snakes, &c., attest 
to the abundance of life in the Tropics, and assure us of 
the kind remembrance of some unknown friend of Queen's 
in the sunny islands of the South. 

A new addition to our former treasures has just been 
received in the shape of a huge lake Sturgeon (Acipenser 
rubicundus) measuring about eight feet in length. As 
this is double the usual size, we would be glad to hear 
from any of our readers who have seen a larger specimen 
in any museum. We will continue to believe, until bet- 
ter informed, that this is the largest fish ever taken from 
Lake Ontario and preserved in any Canadian collection. 
The monster was secured by Mr. James Montgomery, of 
Amherst Island and generously handed over to Rev. J. 
Cumberland for presentation to Queen’s. The latter 
gentleman brought him to Kingston and handed him over 
to the museum. The specimen was mounted by Mr. 
Stratford in his best style and cannot fail to excite the 
wonder of every visitor. 

The Herbarium has also been largely increased dur- 
ing the past year. Upwards of two thousand species of 
plants have been mounted on standard paper and arranged 
in the Cabinet. The family of the late Dr. Kemp kindly 
presented his Herbarium to Queen's. Packages of plants, 
as exchanges, have also been received from Europe and 
Australia, thus largely increasing our facilities for the 
study of Botany. Many specimens of plants, rocks, &c., 
were collected during summer, in the neighborhood of 
Kingston and along the K. & P. Railway for use in the 
laboratory of the Natural Science department. Many 
other articles have also been presented by kind friends, 
among which we will only mention a collection of old 
coins from Miss McDonald, through Rev. Dr. William- 
son. Will some wealthy friend generously furnish us 
with the means for building cases and for procuring the 
necessary appliances for the proper exhibition of our 
specimens ? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE UTILITAR: 
IAN THEORY OF MORALS. 

N his interesting criticism of Utilitariaaism Mr. Beat- 

tie has, we think, in one or two cases failed to see the 
element of truth which is contained in it, This is especi- 
ally observable in his treatment of motives and of con- 
science. After a discussion on the nature of motives he 
rightly concludes that love of pleasure is not the end of 
allaction. In many cases “the end sought is not pleasure 
but knowledge for its own sake, or for its usefulness; or 





An Examination of the ee Theory of Morals, By the 
Rey. F. R. Beattie, M.A., B. Examiner in Knox Col- 
lege and in the University. “of Toronto. Brantford: T. & T. 
Sutherland, 1885. 
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family welfare for its own sake, or the sake of others.” 
(p. 119). Some people often do whatis “irksome” at the 
call of duty, though the anpromtioa of their moral nature 
‘Thus the-e are many 


will in the end give satisfaction. 
is satisfied 


different ends of action. But the 
with showing that there are other ends than the love of 
pleasure, ani does not gsek to discover if there 1s not some 
connection between these various ends. If something 
common to al! could be found, then the truth underlying 
the Utilitarian theory would be discovered. That truth 
can be shown to be that the end is always some form of 
self-realization or self-satistaction. He who seeks pleas- 
ure beiicves that he most truly satisfies the self by acting 
in that way. When a man performs an act that is “irk- 
som:” he dozs so because by acting in that way higher 
self-satisfaction may be obtained. That self-satisfaction 
may be called ‘moral approbation,” bnt it is only the 
self pronouncing itself satisfied with the act. 

A similar remark may be made in regard to Mr. Beattie’s 
treatment of utility as the ethical standard. He is no 
doubt correct in asserting that the right is a true standard, 
and that we should look at conduct from the point of view 
of the motive, But we should also look at conduct from 
the point of view of results. These two views do not 
necessarily conflict. From the subjective stanJpoint the 
rational is the right. From the objective standpoint the 
rational is the useful. Some Utilitarians make the useful 
equivalent to the expedient, and against such Mr. Beat 
tie's proofs have weight. But the difference between the 
intuitional and the utilitarian theories can be resolved 
into two points of view, neither of which is incorrect 
unless it ignores the other. In the example given of two 
men one of whom kills a man accidentally, and the other 
intentionally, Mr. Beattie says that the results are the 
same and the motives are different, and that we must 
therefore judge the acts by the motives. But he takes 
only a partial view of the results. With regard to the 
men who are killed the results are the same, but for the 
men who kill the results are not the same, The effects 
on the character of each are widely different, and these 
must be considered as a portion of the total results. No 
purely intuitional theory can get any content for its 
standard of rightness, unless it tacitly assumes the nature 
of results. No utilitarian theory can make utility the 
standard unless it covertly introduces the notion of right. 
Before experience the mind is not furnished with any 
conceptions or notions, AS mind it is simply the potenti- 
ality of knowledge. To say that we have “notions” of 
right and wrong before experience, is to say that we know 
the difference between right and wrong before we 
have any knowledge, Experience has two sides, the sub- 
jective and the objective. Anact has also two sides. He 
who considers the subjective side says rightness is the 
standard of action. He who considers the objective side 
says utility is the standard of action. Each is right. 
But each is wrong if he attempts to make his aspect the 


only possible aspect. 


writer 


In dealing with the nature of conscience Mr, Beattie 
says: ‘Asan intuitive faculty its province is not to judge 
in the proper sense of the term, but to give us the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong” (p. 151). He goss on to 
say that, when different men give different decisions upon 
a complicated case, the understanding is at fault, not the 
conscience. Consequently “diversities of moral judg- 
ments are not to be charged against conscience, and 
hence do not effect the conclusion that it is an original 
The first thought that is suggested is that if 
conscience can only be maintained as an “original 
facu'ty,”’ by asserting that it does not err, we cannot, 
according to Mr. Beattie, hold that judgment or under- 
standing, which admittedly does err, is an “original 
faculty.” But, secondiy, it is said that while conscience 
does not judge, it gives us the distinction between right 
and wrong. This may mean either of two things. It 
may mean that conscience judges only on the question of 
right and wrong. If so, conscience is a faculty of judg- 
ment, and as such it may err. Or it may mean that con- 
science is only the capacity to distinguish between righe 
and wrong. If 50, conscience per se does not furnish 
understanding with any conceptions or notions. But 
Mr. Beattie says that conscience does not judge. It must 
be then only the potentiality of the distinction between 
right and wrong. In that case, it is quite correct to say 
that conscience cannot err. It would be equally true to 
say that conscience cannot decide correctly. As a po- 
tentiality conscience cannot decide correctly or incorrectly, 
for as a potentiality it cannot decide at all. Tne truth is 
that understanding and conscience are both faculties of 
judgment. When occasion offers, we do in the realm of 
understanding judge either correctly or incorrectly, and 
in the realm of conscience we decide in a way that may 
be right or wrong. 

Perhaps the greatest defect in Mr. Beattie’s book is his 
explanation of the connection between divine law and 
the ethical standard of rightness. He says, ‘‘Consc-ence 
gives the notion of right and asserts categorically that the 
right ought to be done. But when we ask what particu- 
lar actions are right and what wrong, we then need on the 
one hand an ethical standard and on the other the use of 
the understanding” (p. 168). “We are satisfied that 
any theory of the standard which does not require the 
divine law as the ultimate rule of duty must necessarily 
be defective” (p- 169). If the notion of right is the 
individual's opinion of what is right, then right in that 
sense can not be the ultimate test of conduct. So far Mr. 
Beatfie’s view that the divine law is the ultimate rule of 
duty is correct. But he hasnot distinguished the right as 
neither my opinion nor your opinion, but as the rational, 
from the divine law. My opinion of rightness is not a 
standard of duty, for the right, as I think it, may not be 
the absolutely right at all. Yet the absolutely right must 
be the absolutely right for me before I can make it a test 
for my conduct. Whatever is given to me as the abso- 
lutely right must be submitted to the test of reason and 


faculty.” 
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either rec :ived as absolutely right for me, or else rejected 
as not absolutely right for me. When I decide that the 
divine law is right and act in accordance with it, I so act 
not because it is the divine law, but because after exami- 
nation I have found it to be right for me. If I obey the 
divine law for any other reason, then it must be for the 
sake of avoiding the consequences either here or hereafter 
of disobedience, or of securing the consequences, either 
here or hareafter of obedience. That is only a concealed 
Hedonism. What requires to be made emphatic in ethics 
is that my opinion of rightness, or the right relative to 
me, may not be the absolutely right. As far as [ can I 
should make the absolutely right my rule of conduct. But 
Ican only make it the rule in so far asI knowit. As I 
only know in part, it should be my aim to widen my ex- 
perience, and by careful observation to approach more 
nearly to the ideal of rectitude. This is all that Mr. 
Beattie is entitled to say. But he still asserts a radical 
distinction between the nature of man and the divine 
nature, and attempts a reconciliation. He makes use of 
such phrases as the following :—'‘Our moral nature is the 
counterpart or the reflection of the divine nature.” ‘‘Be- 
tween the divine nature and our moral nature rightly 
attuned there will be harmony." “The divine law is 
writtes on our moral nature’ (p. 167). “The moral 
law is the divine voice speaking to us; our moral nature 
isthe ear by which we hear that voice’ (p. 168). “The 
law is engraved on our nature, but it also exists without 
us as ruling over us” (p, 97). “The law is echoed in 
man's moral nature” (p. 218). There are more expres- 
sions to the same eftect. They no doubt contain an 
element of truth, but it is scarcely necessary to say that 
no multiplication of figures of speech is an explanation of 
any fact. 


The only other question which needs to be touched 
upon is that of the freedom of the will. Mr. Beattie has 
not much to say upon it and confesses that it is a difficult 
question, He decides however, that there is “psycho. 
logical freedom,’ though there may be ‘metaphysical 
necessity" (p. 212). This means in a word, that when'‘a 
man acts he acts voluntarily, i.e. he is free; and yet, at the 
same time, his previous character has largely determined 
his acts, i.e. his act is necessary. Mr. Beattie leaves it in 
this way. But there is no radical contradiction between 
freedom and necessity. We may look at an act from two 
points of view, that is, to use Kant's words, from the point 
of view of the empirical character, or from the point of view 
of the intelligible character. The fact that character de- 
termines action contains within it the truth of necessity and 
the truth of freedom. If we consider man as a link in the 
chain ot physical causes and effects Lis acts are determined. 
But man is nota machine. Volition doesnot succeed de- 
sire, and act volition as physical effects of physical causes. 
Man has motive which is the free identification of himself 
with a desirable end. The fact of motive is the truth of 
freedom. Mr. Beattie does not clearly see this, and so 


talks of impuises as impelling powers in contrast with 
the will as controlling power (p. 205). If desire is 
simply the tendency to act in a certain way, it is not an 
impulse, but only the possibility of an impulse. If it is 
an actual impulse, it is the identification of the self, as 
will, with a particular object viewed as desirable. In 
that case the desire or impulse is a motive. Distinction 
must be made between these two different significations 
of desire. When that is done will is found te be both 
impelling and controlling. To say that my desire, my 
appetite, or my motive determines my will or act, is only 
another way of saying that will is self-determined or free. 
S. W. Dyve. 








SAVONAROLA AND HIS TIMES, 

S was intimated in a recent issue, the Rev. James 

Barclay, M.A., of St. Paul’s church, Montreal, 
delivered under the combined auspices of the campus 
improvement committee and the foot-ball clubs at 8 
o’clock upon the evening of March the 17th, in Convo- 
cation Hall, his deeply interesting lecture upon the above 
subject to a large and appreciative audience. 

A day or two previous to this, a spectator member of 
the staff sarcastically remarked that the writer might 
just as well write up the lecture beforehand under the 
title of “What I know of Savonarola,” We don't know 
whether he thought our Donnybrook idiosyncrasies might 
be so roused by the hilarities of the glorious 17th as to 
incapacitate us as a reporter, or whether in the presence 
of our patron saint some sudden inspiration might inspire 
us, or if perhaps we had sean such marks of latent genius 
and omniscience in our report of the last lecture that he 
felt confident of our ability to undertake the task. We 
ourselves are modestly inclined to accept the last alter- 
native as the true one. Be that as it may ladies and 
gentlem:n, we think we would not have shown ourselves 
as ignorant of the subject of this lecture as the good 
Presbyterian elder, who, Mr. Barclay told us, once pre- 
sided over such an assembly as this, and on in roducing 
him to the audience, announced his (Mr. B's) subject as 
‘Macaroni and his Times.” We have an idea that the 
good man must have been a bit of an epicure, and that he 
still lingered longingly in mind over the savory taste of 
the macaroni and cheese of his dinner. 

The lecturer prefaced his lecture proper by vivid and 
delightful word pictures of the beauties and grandeur of 
the majestic Rhine and of many of the ancient and inter- 
esting cities upon its banks. The Rhine, he remarked, is 
a true picture of many a human life; beginning in poetry 
and ending in dullness; rising in the beauties of the 
Black Forest, growing into the grandeur of Mayence and 
Cologne and terminating in the dull and dreary fats of 
Holiand ; beginning amidst splendid woods and Majestic 
heights, bathed in beauty and romance and ending in the 
prosaic business hum of Rotterdam. A person had only 
to sail up the Rhine to understand the character of Ger- 
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man literature, its fertility and its romance. A few years 
ago the city of Worms was honored by being selected to 
receive the greatest work of sculpture of the age, the 
monument of the German nation to Luther, and it was 
that that took the lecturer to Worms and suggested to 
him the subject of the lecture. At each corner of the 
base of the monumentis a statute of Luther's co-reformers 


in other lands, John Wycliff: of England, John Hurs of ; 


Bohemia, another of France and the Florentine preacher 
Savonarola. The striking weirdness in the appearance of 
this last figure attracted his attention, while the absence 
of another made itself just as conspicuous to his mind’s 
eye; this was Knox, and he could not help feeling that 
German art would have lost no honor and German re- 
ligion no devotion if the great Reformer had had a niche 
assigned to him in that Protestant temple. 


Savonarola was born in Ferrara, Sept. 21, 1452 and 
was the son of a distinguished physician of Padua. His 
mother belonged to an illustrious family and was a woman 
of a highly cultured mind. His parents who were not 
over rich, looked to him to build up the fortune of the 
family. He was educated at home, and at a very early 
age, became deeply versed in philosophy, but from the 
first showed a retiring disposition, and instead of enjoying 
the sports and pastimes of youths of his own age, prefer- 
red to be in solitude, either fasting and praying or medi 
tating upon the sins and social inequalities of the people. 
At 22 he fell in love with the daughter of an exiled but 
haughty family, and proposed, but being rejected resolved 
to abandon the world. Leaving home stealthily he 
entered the Dominican Convent at Bologna, where he 
passed months in study, living strictly up to vows of 
poverty. His ability being recognized he was made a 
teacher and as such he proved successful. Five years 
later he was translated to the pulpit. At first he almost 
failed, but gradually developed the wonderful power of 
eloquence for which he was noted. In 1480 he went to 
Florence entering the convent of Mark. Then the city 
was under the sway of Lorenzo de Medici and vice and 
infidelity were rampant. Savonarola still preferred the 
cloister to the pulpit and the teaching of the novices to 
public preaching. But the fame of his eloquence had 
spread and pressure being brought to bear upon hin he 
consented to become the public preacher. From that 
time St. Mark's could not contain the multitudes which 
came to hear him. The people got up in the middle of 
the night to try to secure seats, Men and women struggled 
with each other in the streets to get within the sound of 
his voice. His efforts were directed against the moral 
corruption of the time and while flercein his denunciation 
he was tender in his pleadings. Rarely has a power like 
his of impressing and swaying various minds been paral- 
lelled. After the death of Lorenzo de Medici, in 1492, 
Florence became a free state with Savonarola at its head, 
who made his power and influence felt, and wonderful 
were its effects in changing the moral condition of 


| nobles, 








Florence. Savonarola was not only a fiery and eloquent 
preacher but also ore of the most powerful politicians 
of his time, but withal the most disinterested of reformers, 
secking power only asa means of dving good to and for 
his fellowmen and for the repression of evil and not for 
his own aggrandisement. His system of government was 
most elaborate. But the world in his day was the same 
as it has been in all ages. The man whose intrinsic worth 
had raised him to be the head of the state, the man who 
fora few short years the people idolized almost as a god, 
ready to wo-ship even the dust upon which he trod, this 
same man the fickle mob, instigated by the priests and 
his enemies aud the enemies of truth and virtue, 
besieged in St. Mark where they had so often eagerly 
listened to his voice, but now howled for his blood. He 
was imprisoned and tortured to extort a recantation of his 
faith but without avail and at last his poor mangled dis- 
torted body was burned at the stake. 

The reverend lecturer gave many interesting and 
graphic descriptions of scenes in life, such as his meeting 
with the victorious Frepvchman, Charles the VIII, whom 
he called the scourge of God; his last meeting with the 
brilliant but profligate Lorenzo, on his death-bed, who in 
his anxiety for his soul's well being had called for the 
man whom all his life he had hated and feared, But 
refusing Savonarola’s demand that he should restore free- 
dom to Florence, Sayonarola left him unpardoned and 
without hope. Also scenes of the life and customs of the 
times in which the patriot lived and the love he had for 
children. 

One of the sermons full of invectives and denunciations 
of the pope and the priesthood was written out aud sent 
to the pope by the bishop, but with the advice that the 
pope should appear well pleased and to close the fiery 
preacher's mouth offer him a cardinal's hat. The pope 
consented. ‘‘God forbid,’ said Savonarola to the mes- 
senger bringing him the news, ‘but come to the preaching 
to-morrow and I will give you the answer.” It was that 
he wanted no other red cap than that of martyrdom, 
reddened by his own blood, and he there and then de- 
nounced the pope as an unbeliever who had gained the 
post by bribery aud was not God's vicar. 


As the lecturer closed one was forcibly reminded of his 
opening words of the similitude between many a human 
life and the river Rhine; “rising in the beauties of the 
Black Forest, growing into the grandeur of Mayence and 
Cologne and terminating in the dull and dreary flats of 
Holland. 

The Jecture netted $35 00. This with the proceeds of 
the last lecture has enabled the committee to repay the 
$roo in accordance with their expectations aid have a few 
dollars over. , 





“Ah, Mr. A——‘ 1 hear that you have been called 
to the University.” “Well, I can hardly term it a call. 
They only offer me $400 a year. A sort of whisper, you 
understand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR ANNUAL RE-UNIONS. 
DANCING AND OTHER MATTERS. 


R. EDITOR :—Lately, but especially in an editorial 
of No. 6, you have been calling attention in the 
JourNAL to the fact that it is time preparations were 
being made for the annual re-union of the Alma Mater 
Society. You state that “the general impression among 
the students seems to be in favor of (the annual) converza- 
tione,” but add that owing to the great preponderance of 
young people at these gatherings a change in this respect 
in your opinion, would be advisable. You say that thesa 
young guests are not satisfied with such slow and 
common-place affairs as conversaziones with their 
promenade concerts, short pithy speeches by distinguished 
graduates and others, lecturettes, &c., but require some- 
thing much more enlivening, such as a dance, therefore 
you suggest that in deference to the wishes of these guests, 
as indicated in the past by an occasional surreptitious 
whirl in one or other of the class rooms, ‘dancing be 
made a recognized part of the programme and that proper 
accommodation be provided therefor.” Having thus 
stated your case you invite the opinion of others. 


1 must say sir, I for one am decidedly against it. As 
you yourself have stated this is the annual re-union of the 
A.M.S. To introduce such a feature, so at variance with 
the known views of many of its members, (36 percent. 
or over one third of our graduates in Arts are clergymen) 
will have the effect of keeping them at least at home, 
and anything having such a result, it is needless for me 
to tell you, sir, cannot and ought not to be entertained 
fora moment. This is one of the cases in which the ma- 
jority, if you are right, must give way to the minority. 
But I would be sorry to think, Mr. Editor, the case is as 
you state it, that so many of our guests have such vitiated 
tastes that anything verging on the intellectual palls upon 
them, is voted a bore, that nothing higher than mere 
physical exercise can give them real pleasure. I must 
say I have a better opinion of the young ladies and gentle- 
men who attend our annual re-union, and I think the 
facts bear me out in this, as year after year they attend, 
and that too in ever increasing numbers In suggesting 
such a revolution, sir, the social part of your nature and 
a desire to entertain has, if you will excuse my saying so 
got the better of your judgment. If your primary aim 
had been the upholding of the tone of the society and the 
college, you would never have made such a suggestion. 
How would it sound to hear it noised throughout the land 
that Queen’s celebrates the laureation of her graduates 
and the re-union of her sons by grand balls in Convoca- 
tion Hall? I have known some of the gentlemen in our 
Society to be wondrously anxious about the standard of 
any lecturer who should be invited to speak under our 
auspices, very anxious that we the literary society of a 
great University should be very careful to engage no one 
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who was not recognized as a thinker and speaker in the 
literary world, but at this the meeting of the Society in 
the year they seem to be quite content to cast all such 
scruples to the wind and go in for a common plebeian 
dance. A case of straining at a gnat, Mr. Editor and of 
swallowing a camel. However, sir, | have no fear that 
any such thing will happen. The Principal would never 
sanction it. I might say just here since you have men- 
tioned it, that what little dancing has taken place in the 
Jast two years has been without the knowledge and against 
the wishes of Dr, Grant, and to say the least of it, showed 
remarkably bad taste on the part of those of the com- 
mittees who allowed and encouraged it, knowing as they 
did that they were acting contrary to the wishes of the 
Principal. 

I have already been too long, but before leaving this 
subject I would like to add a word or two further on 
another phase of the matter particularly in regard to the 
citizens of Kingston. Leaving all other considerations 
aside, I think it is encumbent upon us as students as 4 
matter of duty and courtesy, if for no other reason, to 
provide annually some such entertainment as a conversa- 
zione to which we may invite our city friends. It would 
be but a small return for the innumerable kindnesses the 
ladies of Kingston do us, it is the only way we as students 
can show our appreciation of their efforts, and as hosts, 
strive to entertain them in a social way. Therefore is it 
we say we have here a duty which it should be every 
student's pleasure to fulfil. A shirking of it shows a 
boorish spirit, a willingness to accept favours but no de- 
sire to return them. If we cannot all attend them, we 
should at least be willing to bear our share of the expense 
and be glad that there are some left to take our places. 
But in the name of all decency if we are to play the part 
of the regal host let us do it or give the thing up. If we 
can’t afford to pay for the supper, do without it like 
honest men, but doa't, as was done last year, beg it from 
the people whom we pretend it is our desire to honor. 
If we do, at least give those the praise and the glory tu 
whom it is due and let us appear in our true places, as 
guests not hosts. X.L.C.R. 





SWAN HUNTING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA. 

CHICKAMOUS Narrows is a small neck of water 

about half a mile long and one hundred yards wide, 
connecting the greater Shuswap Lake with a smaller 
lake calied the Spallumcheen Arm. The water in the 
Narrows remain open all winter, rather a curious pheno- 
menon, as the water is shallow and devoid of current. 
The cause is attributed to warm springs which are sup- 
posed to bubble up from the bottom, but this is only 
conjecture. This spot in the winter time is the favorite 
haunt of the wild swan, it being the only piece of open 
water in the vicinity, and lung after the lakes an.1 rivers 
have been frozen over, they delay their departure for more 
congenial climes, and frequent the Narrows which seems 
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to be a favoriet feeding ground. Many have been the 
devices proposed, and aitifices resorted to by the Nimrods 
of the Schickamous to capture the wary birds, and al- 
though the majority of these attempts have failed some 
have not been unattended with success. A brilliant idea 
having flashed across the mind of your humble servant, 


he sallied forth one dark night in December, attired ina | 
| and what's more, we made a bed out of its feathers.” 


white sheet and white cap, so that he could not be dis- 
tinguished from the snow, to steal a march on his unsus- 
pecting victims, but alas for the success of this scheme, 
the swans, being gifted with as cute a sense of hearing as 
of vision, had not curiosity enough to inquire into the 


cause of the noise made by the “ crunching ” of the snow | 
1 
sheet completely 


under the hunter’s foot, but tuok flight with a derisive 
clamour, leaving their ghostly visitor to make the best of 
his way back to the cabin. On my return, a council of 
war was held, and it was proposed and seconded that 
we should lay night-lines baited with the choicest bacon 
the institution could furnish, the lines to be placed on the 
ice where the swans generally roosted. But this scheme 
was literally sat upon by the swans themselves who actu- 
ally ‘‘squatted ” on top of the bait, and seemed sublimely 
unconscious that bacon should ever constitute an article 
of swan diet. But all our attempts were not doomed to dis- 
appointment, for a flock of six flying past our cabin one 
day, a well directed, if not well aimed shot from my 
rifle brought one down with a broken wing. It fell into 
the water. Then ensued a scene of confusion and excite- 
ment seldom, if ever, witnessed before on the Schicka- 
mous. The cabin was deserted ina trice. Five men, 
(Nimrods now) armed with one rifle, and followed by a 
dog, started in pursuit of the swan. Two shoved out the 
canoe, the dog launched his bark likewise, and the rest 
of the party rushed along the bank of the Narrows. The 
swan without any apparent exertion kept well ahead of 
the canoe, scoring two laps to the latter’s one, and as for 
the canine, he was left hopelessly in the rear. After 
swimming some distance the bird got out on the ice, on 
the opposite side of the stream, when I shot it through 
the body. It squatted for a little while until the dog which 
had also emerged from the water came rather too close to 
him and again drove him into the water. The canoe in 
the meantime had considerably lessened the distance be- 
tween the pursuers and the pursued, but notwithstanding 
the wounds that the swan had received, it was still able 
to keep away from the grasp of the canoemen. 
It was really ludicrous to see the ease with which the bird 
kept out of reach while his enemies were straining every 
nerve to overhanl him. At last two more shots from the 
rifle, both of them taking effect in the neck, laid the swan 
out. He was soon secured, and a procession being form- 
ed headed by the man bearing the bird, we all marched 
triumphantly towards the cabin. A tape being soon pro- 
duced we took his dimensions. He measured 8 ft. 2 
inches across the wings from tip to top, 5 ft. from bill to 
tail, and weighed 30 lbs. Our bird lasted us four days, 
during which time we had swan for breakfast, swan for 





dinner and swan for supper, in fact we were surfeited 
with swan. But this one was nothing compared with one 
that a man in the party had shot. ‘Why,’'said he, ‘it was 
an almighty big bird; its carcase weighed just 60 lbs. if it 
weighed an ounce, and (expectorating) let us see-—one, 


| two, three, yes, it fed seven of usa fortnight at atime. 


I reckon we would all have croaked only for that ere bird, 


“Where did/ that happen? ‘IT asked. ‘ That event, sir, 
happened in the State of Nevada.” The flesh of a swan 
is dark, and in flavor resembles that of a goose. Our 
epicures pronounced it excellent. We have discovered 
a new stratagem which throws the fish hooks and white 
into the shade, that is, hunting by torch- 
light. A large flaming torch, mate of pitch-wood, 
is placed in the bow of the boat which is propelled to- 
wards the game. The light dazzles the birds, and you 
can get quite close to them. We shot one in this way, 
but unfortunately we did not kill it, and we found its 
bones in the vicinity of the cabin about a week afterwards, 

And now I have come to the end of iny litile story, It 
is merely a fragment called fron my diary, a wonderful 
event in our monotonous life at Schickamous Narrows, 
possibly of little interest to your readers but a pleasant 
reminiscence for those who joined in the hunt, and who 
subsequently wrestled with one of the bones of the car- 


case. 
H. B. W. 


__ 





————o 
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MEDICAL STUDY IN FRANCE. 


A HE medical man who seeks to further his knowledge 
J is well repaid by a visit to France. Here ‘ Paris 
c'est la France” ia true for medicine as it is for other 
matters. The great colleges of the country, the hospitals, 
laboratories and societies are within the city’s limits. The 
colleges are all under Government control, and the 
stranger iS welcomed as thecitizen. Instruction is theo- 
retical and practical, and specialism is not in so high 
favor asin Germany. One solid foundation for the stu- 
dent is requisite for success here; he must bean anatom- 
ist. Excellence in anatomical work is the chief feature 
of the French school. Surgery and neurology are next in 
order in their impression on the foreigner. A furnished 
room in some of the hotels can be obtained for from 40 to 
roo francs a month. His coffee and eggs will be served in 
his room for one franc, and he can obtain his noon break- 
fast (1.2 to 2.5 francs), and evening dinner (2.5 to 5 francs) 
in a good restaurant. This will be found the best way 
to live in Paris, as indeed it is in London. The great 
library (medical) is open to medical men free of charge 
from eleven a.m. to five p.m., and from seven to ten p.m. as 
are also the great museums and anatomical laboratories. 
There are three courses open to medical students: The 
district lectures, the laboratory work in anatomy or physi- 
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ology, and the clinical courses in the hospitals. There 
are two terms in the schools during the year, October to 
March, and April to August. The professors lecture 
during the winter term, the assistants during the summer 
term. The student is required to attend for four sessions, 
and it takes the professors all this time to get over their 
course once. Among the lecturers are the well-known 
names of Sappey, Vulpian, Jaccond, Peter, Hayem, Le 
Fort, Simon and Charcot, and many others less widely 
known. Fine dissections and difficult physiologicat ex- 
periments will be seen and described, as well as opera- 
tions oa the cadaver, assistants performing while the 
professor is describing, all being stamped with thorough- 
ness. Owing to the number of hospitals and medical 
attendants, students have unsurpassed facilities for ac- 
quiring a thoroughly practical knowledge, in fact students 
are required, during the last two years of their course, to 
follow regularly the rounds of some f:rofessor daily, ata 
large hospital. For example, M. Peter was lecturing in 
April last on the diseases of the alimentary canal. Every 
morning at nine he made his rounds at La Charite, 
attended by thirty or forty students, whose attention he 
called to all cases illustrating his lectures. This was 
done in a conversational manner so that students did not 
hesitate to ask him any questions which they desired, 
being always sure of a considerate reply. He also Te- 
quired students at times to examine patients under his 
supervision. The method is very practical throughout. 
A novel and enterprising feature of the examinations for 
honors, and one by which the most of lecturing is culti- 
vated, is the delivering by the candidates of a ten minutes 
lecture on a subject, having ten minutes for preparation, 


In fact this extemporaneous lecturing forms an important | 


part in all promotional examinations, and all promotions 
are awarded on examination, Every student aspires to 
the position of hospital externe, every externe desires to 
become an interne, and as many internes contend for 
assistant professorships, and as before stated, these lec- 
tures play an important part. As to the qualifications, the 
student has encouragement to excel, and should he suc- 
ceed, his experience will greatly aid him in the discharge 
of his duties. Hence the attention paid by students, and 
the eagerness with which they grasp every part of the 
clinics. The laboratory is as perfect as any in Europe. 
Regular attendance is required in the dissecting room 
and the prosectors not only demonstrate but also lecture 
to the first and second year students, The professors in 
charge of the dissecting rooms and laboratory are 
SO agreeable to the students that it becomes the object of 
the latter to be brought in contact with their teachers. 
Each student Pays forty francs a year for the use of the 
laboratory. Valuable Prizes are offered for fine dissec- 
tions, and, indeed, many of the best preparations in the 
museums are the work of students. Hence the excellence 
displayed in anatomical knowledge already referred to, 
and its importance is further emphasized by making it a 
subject for examination for all degrees or positions. And 
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as surgery is founded on anatomy it is not surprising to 
find it second on the list. Thus for the student the 
cours; is very complete and for the practitioner the op- 
portunities of seeing operatious are many and satisfactory. 

Here the illustrious Charcot delivers his clinics at the 
Hospital Salpetriere, an enormous alms house for women, 
with a division devoted .to nervons diseases, and an out- 
door department. There are in all about four thousand 
inmates in this institution. Charcot makes his rounds 
publicly on Wednesdays, and on Fridays at 9 a.m., he 
delivers his lecture in the great amphitheatre which is 
darkened for the occasion, so that, by means ofa brilliant 
calcium light, diagrams and photographs can be displayed 
upon the screen. For completeness of equipment and 
for facilities for studying the pathology of nervous 
diseases, no laboratory in Europe can compare with that 
of Charcot. : 

Here also can be attended the lectures of Legrande du 
Seulle on insanity. This distinguished gentleman takes 
great pride in showing to strangers even, the various 
devices for drawing out of idiots any latent power that 
they may possess. Idiots, epileptics and insane are 
numerous. The clinics of Professor Ball, and the non- 
restraint system of Dr. Magnae, at the Asile Ste. Anne, 
will well repay a visit. Not less interesting are the 
clinics of Simon and Bouchut on the diseases of children 
at the Hospital des Enfants Malades, and those of Parrot 
at the Hospital des Enfants Amittees. Their fever wards 
are always full. 

The clinics of Fournier and Besnier on diseases of the 
skin and syphilis are attractive. These are given at the 
Flospital St. Louis, where, in the outdoor department 
alone, 28,000 patients are treated every year. Sut time 
and space would not permit even a cursory review of the 
places of interest to the medical man in this great city. 
The enormous dispensaries and world-famed medical 
societies have not been mentioned. ‘The extent and 
thoughtfulness of the training have merely been men- 
tioned. The important fact that attendance at the labora- 
tories and at the hospital rounds is obligatory, while the 
student may attend the lectures or not, as he pleases, 
deserves a notice. The result is seen in the crowded 


lecture-rooms, for nothing will incite a keener interest in 


a theoretical lecture than a desire to get from it some 
information regarding a case under observation. 

As to examinations, those for physics, chemistry and 
botany occur at the end of the first year, in anatomy, 
histology, and physiology at the middle or end of the 
third year, at which time the student has to make a dis- 
section before a prospector; and in the other depart- 
ments at the end of the fourth year. The final exami- 
nation is practical as well as theoretical, each student 
being given a medical, obstetrical, and surgical case to 
examine for ten minutes, after which heis to givea lecture 
upon it. The examinations are conducted by three 
members of the faculty (the names changing daily), and 
are held at any time that the student may desire, all 
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through the year, each man receiving his diploma after 
his examination is satisfactorily passed. The number of 
medical students in Paris is five thousand, a small number 
being females. To a foreigner all courses are open freely 
and there is nothing to pay, and he is certain to receive 
the most generous and courteous treatment. 








DIVINIEY HALE, 


INCE the last issue of the JoURNAL an event of consid- 
erable interest to the Senior Class has taken place. 
And as similar occurrences in the future will cartainly be 
of interest to every student in theology, a word or two on 
the event of the past week will not be out of season. 
About two weeks ago the graduating class in the “Hall” 
appeared before the examining committee of the Kingston 
Presbytery to be taken on trial for license. The exami- 
nation this year was a little out of the usual course so far 
as one can judge from a comparison with the past few 
years. It embraced six papers—time, one hour for each 
—noorals, Now. the class has not one word of complaint 
to make, because the papers were fair all round, yet it 
would be as well for the classes of the future to make 
themselves acquainted with the nature of the approaching 
examination. and not to trust to precedency for the man- 
ner of conducting this trial course. Further, a slight ac- 
quaintance with the book on * Rules and Forms of Pro- 
cedure” will be found useful on this subject. Of course 
the wisest course to pursue is to be always ready. But 
this is not always a very practicable thing, when it em- 
braces Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Church History. Philos- 
ophy and Theology. Hence we Say to our fellow stu- 





’ dents ‘Bear those few subjects in mind, think them over, 


and be ready for examination when the time comes, for 
the church demands it, and you must give it.” 
But here, someone may ask, Why is it that the church 


recommends an entrant for the ministry to take as fulla 
literary course as possible, but after he has done so it 


gives him no credit for having passed such an examina. 
tion in that course? Why not take his college certificates 
as sufficient evidence of his knowledge in purely literary 
subjects? The only object in view is to test the appli- 
cant’s knowledge in these subjects ; that being the case, 
a student's college record is more satisfactory, since it im- 
plies a wider field of work done, and also an examination 
on this work which all must admit is more thorough. 

But as to the strictly theological subjects the question 
is different, In these we are dealing, not with prepara- 
tory work, but with the work which must as far as pos- 
sible be an indication of fitness to teach the doctrines of 
Scripture. And in these no one could honestly find fault 
with an examination, even more rigid than that which 
appeared the other day. Still even here, we are far from 
perfection—an approximate value is all that can be 
reached. A man’s fitness for the ministry cannot be 
decided by the amount he may write in a few hours. 








Paper may show the expression of mind, but it shows less 
that ofthe soul, and none at all that of the life. In this 
matter it might be possible to have the maximum of fitness. 
There are requisities for this work which, under a me- 
chanical examination, such as pastoral work, personal 
dealing of man with men, in a word, the practical work 
of the ministry. 

Divinity Hall has lately been madea little more attrac- 
tive than usual, owing to a large map, 8 x 12 ft., which 
hangs upon the wall. As a general thing a map is thought 
of less importance in 2 college than in a school room, 
though now and then one wonders how this thought 
originated ; certainly not from a permanent mental im- 
pression received in gone days. But this particular map 
has attractions of its own. It is drawn, we may say, 
not on equatorial, nor a pelar, but on a Christian projec- 
tion. It isa mission map of the world, showing the parts 
occupied by American Societies in one color, and all other 
missions in another. The aim the friend had in view in 
sending it was to widen our knowledge of the world's 
need, and to deepen our desire to see it christianized. 
Looking at the world from the standpoint of Christianity 
we can see what a vast work lies before the whole Chris- 
tian church a work which to succeed must have the sup- 
port of every one who calls himself Christian, a work 
which when completed will be the strength and glory of 
the church of the future, 

ee as 








EV. Mr. Bone, Missionary to Sailors, addressed the 

students’ meeting on Friday, March 2oth. His 
subject was “Vessels unto Honor.” The inexhaustible 
fund of illustrations drawn from the incidents of daily 
which he presses home the claims of the Gospel, 
gives him great power over his hearers. The students 
have learned to look for his annual visit with the same 
certainty;that they look for the return of spring. They are 
always glad to see his happy countenance and to receive 
words of cheer from this untiring soul-winner. 

Mr. Cole. travelling secretary for the Y.M.C.A., visited 
the city association last week. On Friday evening about 
fifty young men of the city with representatives from the 
College Association dined with Mr. Cole at the residence 
of Mr. McRossie, the President. 

After partaking of the bountiful repast provided, all 
repaited to the Young Men's Rooms where Mr. Cole and 
others delivered addresses on Y. M.C. A. work. On 
Saturday evening a Gospel meeting for Young Men only 
was held. On Sunday evening the evangelistic service 
usually conducted by the College Association was led by 
the Young Men of the city. The hall was crowded to 
overflowing and Mr. Cole’s address on ‘Know Him,” 
made a deepimpression, Young men are being gathered 
into the Association daily, but what is better, young men 
are being aided to the Lord. 


life, with 
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Perhaps it would not be out of place to take from “The 
Watchman,” a few of the significations of the letters that 
stand at the head of these notes. 

Y.M.C.A. WHAT IT MEANS. 
1, Young Man Cultivate Athletics. 

College men more than any other class are tempted to 
sin against their bodies by failing to take proper exercise. 
A sound spirit requires a sound body. We must save 
ourselves if possible from a dyspeptic Christianity. 

2. Youth, Mischievious Company Avoid. 

Young men very seldom rush deliberately in the way of 
evil. The first downward steps are usually taken because 
young men thoughtlessly allow themselves to be led away 
by those whose company they should have avoided. We 
can very well dispense with the assistance of those who 
went to help us “see life." 

3. Young Men Can't Avoid. 

Sin and holiness ; life, death and eternity are very real. 
We cannot afford to have anything ‘‘put on.” “To be or 
not to be, that is the question.” Hence we say positively 
4. Young Men Character Acquire. 

Society demands from every young man an outward 
conformity to its conventions. But it is possible to have 
this outside polish and yet be like the whited sepulchres. 
Within are rottenness and dead men's bones. Character 
alone is accepted either by true men and women, or by 
Him who searcheth tbe heart. 

5. Young Men Christ Acknowledge. 
Ashamed of Jesus! yes I may, 
When I've no guilt to wash away, 
No tear to wipe, no goo‘ to crave, 
No fear to quell, no soul to save. 
Till then, nor is my boasting vain, 
Till then I boast a Saviour slain ; 
And O, may this my glory be, 
That Christ is not ashamed of me. 

6. You May Come Again. 

Call around any Friday afternoon about four o'clock at 
the Philosophy class-soom, or any Sunday morning at the 
Classical class-room, or any Sunday evening at the City 
Hall, and you will find the Y.M.C.A. “at home." 


EXCHANGES.<- 


The coutributed articles of the Wheaton College Record 
are very good, and the editorials evince considerable com- 
mon sense, but the local pages are filled with a lot of 
Puerile effervesence, which is altogether out of place, 








We sympathize with the Lehigh Burr (the paper with 
the Trish-stew cover) in its troubles. This admission is 
candid, to say the least — 

“ Three patient little editors 
ave got this number out, 
Also, the two preceding it 
As you've observed, no doubt." 

Yes, my dear Burr, we had thought as much, and we 
would advise you, as you value your existence, to drum 
up the delinquents, 








The University Gazette is striving to bring about a re- 
volution in the method of conducting examinations at 
McGill. It thinks cramming for the finals could be put 
an end to by having a number of close grinds during the 
session, and by requiring essays to be written upon por- 
tions of the work exacted. We would certainly feel in- 
clined to support the Gazette in its effort. 





The Nassau Lit can no longer lay claim to its venerated 
title of “‘paper-weight.” The number before us contains 
in addition to the usual number of literary articles, a few 
exceedingly well written and racy sketches, and upon the 
whole is a most agreeably readable sheet. 





We thank Acta Victoriana for a compliment and 
a suggestion Weare modest, and will Pass over the 
compliment. The suggestion is that we should use larger 
type in our back pages. This is just exactly what has 
frequently occurred to us, but we find it hard to get in 
as much local matter as we would like, and are forced to 
crowd in this way. In this number we are a little more 
fenerous with our “ Jeads," and trust that our friends will 
find the change agreeable to their eyesight. By the way, 
it is to be hoped that the Acta will be able to survive the 
crushing logic of the Varsity on the foot-ball question. 


The editorials of the Portfolio are written in very good 
style, and are exceedingly readable, but it seems to us 
that they would be more properly situated in a “ contri- 
buted" column. Editorials should contain practical 
suggestions, and not be merely literary or historical 
articles, On the whole, however, the Portfolio is a deci- 
dedly creditable sheet, and it always receives a hearty 
welcome here. 





The Canada School Fournal has not yet made up its 
mind regarding the Federation question. If we can 
judge by its late utterances, however, it should soon be 
directly in opposition to the scheme. Witness the follow- 
ing: “Ifthe contention of those friends of Queen's and 
Victoria Universities who are opposed to federation, that 
the removal of those institutions to Toronto would have 
a tendency to dry up the steams of private munificence 
by which they have hitherto been largely supported, 
could be demonstrated we should join with them in de- 
precating such removal as a calamity. Under any circum- 
stances our colleges and universities will have to depend 
more and more upon voluntary contributions for support. 
The work of higher education can never be adequately 
provided for from public funds." 

It gives us much pleasure to point out the fact, that 
the friends of Queen’s have the clearest demonstrations 
that this result must inevitably follow from Federation, 
in the decided manner in which several of our most liberal 
benefactors have expressed themselves, If this is the 
only point npon which our esteemed co-tem needs enlight- 
ment, there need be no further hesitation. 
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GOLLECE: WORLD. 


There are thirty-one coloured students in the Fresh- 
man class at Yale. 


It is estimated that nine-tenths of the College men in 
the States are Republicans. 

A State University has been founded at Lake City, 
Florida. 





During the past year five universities have been founded 
in Dakota, and two more are projected. 





It is estimated that from $2,009 to $3,co> worth of 
apparel was destroyed in a recent cane rush at the scien- 
tific school at Yale. 


Mr. H. C. Buhl, of Detroit, has presented his law lib- 
rary of 5,000 volumes to the Michigan University. 

President Gilman, of John Hopkins, wants the leading 
American Colleges to unite ina uniform basis of profi- 
ciency for the bestowing of degrees. 





Mr. Eugene Kelly, the banker of Wall Street, New 
York, and Mr. George Drexel, of Philadelphia, have given 
$50,000 each for the erection of a Catholic University. It 
will be situated at South Orange, N. J. 


Columbia College has graduated 85,000 men since its 


‘foundation, 


The most heavily endowed Colleges in the United States 
are the following: Columbia, $5,000,000 ; John Hopkins, 
$4,000,000 ; Harvard, $3,800,000 ; Lehigh, $1,800,000, and 
Cornell, $1,400,000. 


—— 


Peterhouse, the oldest of the seventeen Colleges at 
Cambridge University, England, was founded in the 
reign of Edward I., and has just celebrated its six hun 


dredth anniversary. 


Our Secretary, Mr. Kidd, has received the following 
letter from one who evidently places more importance on 
deeds than on words: 

Ottawa, March 2oth, 1885. 
W, J. Kidd, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—Enclosed find twenty dollars, a donation 
to assist in paying the expenses ofthe “ QuzEn’s COLLEGE 
JournaL” for 1885. 

Iam your obedient servant, 
ALLAN GILMOUR. 


We wish Mr. Gilmour to accept our hearty thanks for 
his liberality and thoughtfulness. 


PERSONALS. 


Dr. DaRRAGH, '66, has taken up his residence in Kings 
ton for the practice of his profession, and securing for 
his children the school privileges of the city. He grad- 
uated M.D. from Queen’s University nineteen years ago. 
He studied when astudent fora year with Dr, O.S. 
Strange, of this city; subsequently, being fond of surgery, 
he spent a couple of years with Dr. Donald McLean, the 
present Professor of Surgery, in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
who was then in the full flush of his practice in Kingston. 
Dr. Darragh practiced for several years in western Canada. 
For the last five or six years he has practiced with mark- 
ed success in the townships of Kingston and Storrington. 





Dr. EvizaBeTH BEATTY, of Indore, Central India, who 
graduated at the ‘Woman's Medical College here, antici. 
pates some difficulties in her new field of labor. The 
European doctor and the head native doctor are afraid 
all the female practice will be taken from them, and are 
using their influence with the Agent Governor General 
aguinst her, They have s© far succeeded that the Agent 
Governor General has prohibited the opening of another 
dispensary, This means considerable annoyance and 
difficulty, but no real obstacle, as Dr. Beatty's degree 
gives her equal rights with either European or native 
doctors. 

Mr, J. M. SNowpon, 85, is back again at Kingston. 
He has been attending Trinity College, Toronto, during 


the past session. 


Although it is not according to the rules of the Presby- 
terian Church to send a call to any man before he has 
received a license to preach the Gospel, the people of 
Campbellford have taken time by the forelock by giving 
to Mr. John Hay, B.A., what is equivalent to a call, to 
take effect when he has secured his license. Mr. Hav 
cannot but feel honored by this marked anxiety on the 
part of the Presbyterians of Campbellford to have him in 
their midst. He has, we believe, accepted the offer. The 
town in which he will labor is very pleasantly situated on 
the River Trent. It is midway between Belleville and 
Peterborough. and is connected with both of these places 
by the Grand Junction R.R. 

We regret to say that Mr. Gordon J. Smith, '86, has 
been obliged to spend in the Hospital many of the hours 
which the nearness of the examinations has rendered so 
precious. He has been suffering from a serious disease 
of the throat, but his many friends in the college will be 
pleased te learn that he is rapidly recovering, and will 
probably be around again in a few days. 

Mr. H. E, Youne, ‘83, was in Kingston a few days ago 
ona flying visit. Mr. Young bas been at the McGill for 
the past session, and is, we understand going west during 
the summer. 
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+DE NOBIS V@BILIBUS.+ 


It would have made the hair bristle on the heads of the 
Professors if they could have seen the great number of 
students at the Opera House the other evening, notwith- 
standing that examinations are so close. But don’t fear, 
men, none of the Professors were there. 


Mysterious sounds were heard issuing from the Physics 
class-room. Startled Freshman to Junior who was read- 
ing a newspaper: ‘Why, what in the world is that noise?” 
Junior (imperturbed) ‘ Marshall strains,” 


was turning the 





Professor of Physics (as Mr. E 
handle of the plate-electric machine) : ‘Will you please 
describe this machine?” Mr. K——: “It isaglass whee, 


turned by a crank.” Class applaud. 


A Vassar girl writes: “I haven't seen a man ina 
month. We were out taxing a ‘constitutional’ on Satur- 
day and came upon a scarecrow in a cornfield. All the 
girls ran for it at once, and I managed to secure only a 
part of one of the skirts of its coat. Still it was some- 
thing?" Poor Vassar! 


—_— 


Here is a problem for our philosphers: “ Don’t you 
think that if things were otherwise than they would be 
if they were not as they are, they might be otherwise that 
they could have been if they were not thusly?" Pleas- 
state reasons for your conclusions, and address your com- 
munications to the sanctum. 

It is always the unexpected that happens, but seldom 
has the truth of this adage been ‘rubbed in” so thoroughly 
as it has been in the case of a few of our young men not 

long ago. It happened that there was a “pairty,” to 
which all the boarders at a boarding house on William 
Street were invited. They went, they saw, and they must 
have conquered else they never would have stayed so late. 
The hostess was seriously entertaining the idea of adding 
an amendment to the invitation so as to include break- 
fast. It is unfortunate that she did not, for when the 
‘big four” reached their home they found that their 
landlady, evidently animated by a desire to check this 
pernicious tendency to late hours, had securely bolted 
the doors and fastened the windows, and then had retired. 
The bell was rung repeatedly, the door was pounded, but 
all tono purpose. Neither by guile nor force could an 
entrance be gained. The Jandlady slumbered (?} on 
peacefully. A council of war, necessarily short, was 
held, and it was decided that each man should look out 
for himself. A rush was made for houses at the windows 
of which lights were still glimmering, and when morning 
dawned the unfortunates were scattered all over the city. 
Gordon Street was called on to accommodate another 
White man than it had expected. Two others were 
’ granted a night's lodging on another street, and the fourth 
had to make a determined effort before he found shelter. 





The Junior Hebrew Class of Queen's is translating to- 
day (26th March) the same two verses (Josh. 1x. 6-7) as 
the class had on March 26th, 1862. Jacob Steele say so, 
and it must be true. 


Impoverished aristocrat: ‘‘ What dish, waitah, com- 
bines the greatest, ah, luxury with the least expense ?” 
Waiter: “‘Codfish and cream, fifteen cents.” I. A. 
‘* And how much for the codfish, ah, plain?” “ Waiter: 
Same price, sir.” I.A,: “‘ Waitah, bring me some, ah, 
cream.” 


“TIthink your moustache is just lovely, Fred, and I 
only wish I had it on my face,” she said as she gazed into 
his face with a sort of gone Inok. But Fred, the dolt, 
didn't catch on, but only remarked that he thought it was 
very good for a three months’ growth. : 





Scene, Eng'ish Class Room. Prof —‘ Mr. Smith, de- 
fine a vowel.” Mr. Smith does so. Prof.—‘' Mr. Jones: 
what is a consonant!’ Jones (aside to Smith)—tell me. 
Smith tells him and Jones says glibly ‘‘a consonant’s 4 
letter that can not be sounded without the aid of a 
vowel.” Prof.—As an example, gentlemen, Mr. Smith 
is a vowel and Mr. Jones a consonant. 


We would call attention to a slight mistake into which 
some of our men have fallen, We refer to unseemly 
crowding which takes place in the hall at the close 7 
University services, on Sunday afternoons. Those com- 
ing out are subjected to embarrassing stares as well as 
unnecessary inconvenience. The original intention was 
that only our beau ideal young men should occupy this 
position so that cur visitors may be impressed. In 4 
fairness we ask that our representatives be given ample 
room to pose themselves. In future it is hoped that these 
young men will be in their places and that others will not 
crowd them. 


The assistant professor in French hasnot yet m 
all the intricacies of college slang. The other day when 
he entered the class-room, for some unaccountable reason 
only four students were present. One of these, thinking 
their number not sufficient for a quorum, made bold to 
suggest to monsieur le Professor that he would allow 
them to slope.” The polite answer was that though he 
could not on the spur of the moment grant their request, 
he would (41a Oliver Mowat) take it into his serious 
consideration, consult the Principal, and report. No 
doubt the Principal will consent ! 


astered 


About two weeks ago a popular Senior determined to 
give his side-whiskers a chance to develop. It is a most 
remarkable fact that while one side is getting along 


nicely, the other has “struck,” and no amount of coaxing 
or bullying can induce the rebel to grow even the one- 
sixteenth of one poor inch further. We think that in 
this crisis it eouia. certainly be no harm to try the great 
salt’method. It has proved useful on many occasions 
and may afford relief here. None of the doctors have 
been able to explain the phenomenon satisfactorily, 
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HE last number of the JourNat for this 
session will be a double one, and will 
contain full reports of the closing exercises. 
Students wishing extra copies to send to 
their friends will confer a favor by giving the 
secretary due notice, in order that our issue 
may be governed accordingly. 





Y the time this number reaches our 
readers the results of the examina- 
tions will have been announced, and there 
will be the usual rejoicing in some quarters 
and wailing in others. To those who have 
passed—our congratulations, to the un- 
fortunate ones—our sincere sympathy. The 
latter must bear in mind the Principal’s 
words at last session’s convocation: “Never 
mind, even tho’ you may be plucked, you 
can come up for a post mortem.” 


T is to be regretted that the lateness of 
spring this year has prevented our foot- 

ball clubs irom appearing before the public 
once more before the close of the session. 
The teams of next year will be weakened by 
the loss of some of the strongest players, 
but we trust that there will be sufficient new 


blood to fill up the vacancies. 


HE usual extracts from the calendar for 

the coming session have been issued, 
and though intended especially for the use 
of intending matriculants, they will fully 
repay the trouble of an inspection by anyone 
interested in our University. A cursory 
examination of the different courses as laid 
out, accompanied with a due amount of 
contemplation, would have a salutary effect 
upon a certain number of individuals who 
have already deserved and received our pity 
in their persistent efforts to belittle the work 
dcne at Queen’s. We are pleased to notice 
that more attention is to be given to the 
Honor work in English. Inthis connection 
we might express 4 hope that some effort 
will be made to revive the Law Faculty 
before another session. 





LTHOUGH it is always a gratification 

to us to see extracts from the JOURNAL 
reproduced in the columns of the city papers, 
we would be far better pleased if the repro- 
ductions were not given to the public quite so 
hastily. Twice at least recently “culls” from 
the JouRNaL have been printed, published, 
and read by many in the city before the 
number from which they were taken had 
been mailed to subscribers. Last session, 
too, something very similar was carried on. 
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More than once items intended for the 
JOURNAL were appropriated by one of the 
dailies before it was even in type for our own 
use. The injustice is rather slight and more- 
over has, we believe, been the result of a 
slight carelessness on the part of those in 


charge of the mailing department rather: 


than anything intentional. However there 
is no occasion for even that. The only fault 
we find in such a proceeding as this is that 
it is characterized by a little too much 
promptness and if this were suppressed 
slightly we would have not one word to say. 





[? is rather surprising that more of the 

students of Queen’s, or at least of those 
whose homes are in Kingston, do not attend 
the annual meetings of the American Canoe 
Association, which have been held for the 
last two summers at such a convenient dis- 
tance from this city. Last August the site 
of the camp was on Grindstone Island, about 
twenty miles from Kingston and four from 
the Thousand Island Park, and such was 
the satisfaction with that spot that the as- 
sociation was unanimously in favor of a 
return to it this summer. These gather- 
ings are simply delightful. The two weeks 
during which the meet lasts are spent in 
cruising among the islands, fishing, roman- 
tic concerts by moonlight around huge crack- 
ling bonfires, canoe serenades, and many 
other very pleasant occupations quite to 
numerous to recall. Among the two hun- 
dred and fifty or three hundred canoeists 
who are present from all narts of the Do- 
minion and the United States there are 
students from Toronto University, McGill, 
Yale, Columbia, Harvard, in fact from nearly 
all the leading American colleges. At the 
last two meets Queen’s hada few represent- 
atives, but not enough, considering the 
favourable circumstances, We heartily wish 
that at the coming meeting, which will begin 
about the last of July, there will be a change 


for the better inthis respect. It is custom- 
ary for those who are piesent from the same 
city or town to pitch their tents close to one 
another, often in the form of a semi-circle, if 
the number of tents is such as would justify 
such an arrangement, and then a name is 
given to distinguish that encampment from 
the others. If those from Queen’s who were 
present last year will put in an appearance 
again next August, only a few more would 
be required to form a first-class Queen’s 
College Camp. 





M8 dissatisfaction has been express- 
ed, during the last few sessions, con- 
cerning the annval sports held by our 
Athletic Association. Men are not in a 
position to train for the different events 
during the vacation, and few are in condition 
to make any fair showing on University Day, 
so that the result is that the prizes are all 
taken by a few whom nature has more pat- 
ticularly blessed, and even these are not able 
to exhibit their capabilities to any advan- 
tage. Inshort these annual gatherings are 
in no way calculated to give the outside 
world a correct idea of athletics at Queen’s. 
This fact has for some time been recognized, 
but the students seem to organize ‘‘games”’ 
each session by pure force of habit. What 
the object may be we fail to perceive, Ordi- 
narily, athletic clubs go throvgh a regular 
course of training, and at the end give an 
entertainment of some kind to show their 
friends the amount of perfection at which 
they have arrived. Here, our club has an 
annual meeting at the end of the session, 
elects officers, and disbands for vacation, 
immediately after which the sports are held 
and the club relapses into a state of coma 
until the next annual meeting. The club, 
as such, does no training, and has no par- 
ticular end in view, unless these sports on 
University Day can be called an end. As 
far as we can see the only purpose served is 
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in assisting to celebrate University Day, but 
in our humble opinion this would be ac- 
complished with much more pleasure to the 
spectators by a good football match. We 
presume that the Athletic Association will 
be holding its annual meeting before long, 
and we hope that some one will see to it 
that the date of the games be so placed that 
they may be an exhibition of results achieved 
by the club as a club, or that they be drop- 
ped altogether. 
OME time ago there arose between the 
Freshmen and the rest of the students 
what in mild language might be termed an 
unpleasantness. The cause of the strained 
relations between the parties was the refusal 
of the Freshmen to submit to the Concursus, 
at least as it was then being conducted, and 
a climax was reached when the Seniors at- 
tempted to arrest an offending Freshman. 
His companions in iniquity (?) flew to his 
assistance and the fracas became general. 
The unexpected appearance of the Principal 
soon allayed the storm, and the contestants 
separated but with lowering and vengeful 
looks. The Senate then decreed the death 
of the Concursus. The Freshmen were 
jubilant, and the Seniors, chagrined and 
smarting under their defeat, became des- 
perate. In solemn and secret conclave they 
resolved to expel the Freshmen from all 
college societies for the remainder of the 
session. This threat was carried out so far 
as the Alma Mater Society could do it. 
The next event in this interesting history 
was brought about by the A. M. S. asking 
the Senate for the use of the college build- 
ings in which to hold the annual Conver- 
sazione. The Senate would grant the re- 
quest only on condition that the Freshmen 
were reinstated in the A. M.S. This the 
Seniors refused to do and so there will be 
no Conversazione given by the A.M.S. this 
session. This is much to be regretted. We 
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believe the citizens as a rule enjoy these 
entertainments, and we fee] sure they are but 
avery small return for the many kindnesses 
received by the students from the good 
people of Kingston. 

Now on whomare we to lay the blame for 
this very-much-to-be-regretted state of af- 
fairs? So far we have taken no part what- 
ever in the transactions, and are thus ina 
position to give an impartial opinion, and 
this we purpose doing. Those upon whom 
we lay the blame will probably cry out that 
we are favoring one class. They may even 
accuse us of presumption. This we shall 
regret, but these accusations shall not affect 
our opinion nor deter us from expressing 
it. The origin of the whole trouble we 
lay upon the shoulders of the Seniors, or 
rather upon those Seniors to whom was 
deputed the management of the Concursus, 
We know that on many cccasions the char- 
ges preferred against the accused were 
trivial in the extreme, and that in the con- 
duct of the cases judges and counsel seemed 
to forget that the accused was a fellow 
student and not merely an object for raillery 
and ridicule. It was this and this alone that 
led to the rebellion. When the Seniors 
knew that there was a widespread feeling of 
discontent among the Freshmen, they would 
in all probability have sustained the dignity 
of the Concursus and at the same time have 
succeeded in bringing to account those 
students who really had been guilty of gross 
offences, if instead of attempting to coerce 
them they had adopted more conciliatory 
measures. The action of the Senate has, 
of course, been harshly criticised by soine, 
but under the circumstances they adopted 
the only course open to them, If the Con- 
cursus could not be carried on without ill- 
feeling and open war, the Senate, as the 
governing body of the College, were in duty 
bound to suppress it. The Seniors then 
thought that their dignity required some 
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retribution to be dealt out to the Freshmen 
and so the latter were expelled from the 
A.M.S. This, instead of maintaining the 
dignity of the Seniors, only rendered them 
ridiculous. It reminds one of children who 
when they have a falling out refuse to play 
with one another. Then follows the crown- 
ing act in the refusal of the Senate to grant 
the A.M.S. the use of the University build- 
ings unless the Freshmen were restored to 
all their rights and privileges. In this 
action the Senate have shown nothing but 
consistency. Having refused to counten- 
ance the action of the Senior year then, they 
were in duty bound to follow up and refuse 
to countenance the exclusion of the Fresh- 
men from the Conversazione, as they would 
virtually have done by allowing the College 
building to be used for the entertainment. 
Nor do we blame the students for standing 
by their actions. There would have been a 
certain tinge of dishonour to the Society, 
had it retracted its former expression of 
opinion, and once more received the way- 
ward Freshmen within its fold. As it is, we 
think, perhaps, all has been for the best. 
We lose our Conversazione, but there are 
many lessons to be learned from the loss, 
and we trust that these will have fruit in the 
future. 








POETRY. 


UNFINISHED. 


aE day has ended and the sun is set, 
Unfinished is the task I planned to do; 
T sit and ponder o'er with deep regret 
The golden sunshine vanished from my view. 


And thus full oft at last, when life doth close, 
And toil is ended for the restless feet, 

And for the busy hands a long repose, 

The cherished work of life is incomplete. 


O Thou who knowest all from sun to sun, 
From birthday morning to death’s evening chill, 
Look on Thy children, with their tasks undone, 
Tn loving kindness, and forgive them still. 








THE GLEANER. 


N ages past, the gentle Ruth went forth 
To glean in fields by reapers harvested : 

No field of thickly standing grain she found, 
From which she soon might gather heavy sheaves, 
But stubble, save where here and there was seen, 
A stalk of grain still standing all alone, 
A stalk the reaper in his haste o’erlooked. 
And here and there a straw lay broken down, 
Perhaps by careless reapers’ feet, or yet, 
Bowed down beneath its own increasing weight. 
And these in patience gleaned she from the field, 
And when the sun was sinking in the west, 
Came singing home, rejoicing in her work, 


Thus go thou forth to friendship's harvest field, 
Nor seek for those the reapers gather first, 

But gather those that in their haste or pride, 
They leave alone upon the barren field, 

Glean up the ones by cruel feet trod down : 

And those who by their sinful weight lie crushed : 
Glean up these fallen and forsaken ones, 

And when at night thou bringest home thy sheaf, 
‘Twill yield, when purged, a richer harvest far, 
Than greater ones from thickly Standing grain. 


W. F. Sma.t, 


DE MASSA OB DE SHEFPFOL).. 


De massa ob de sheepfol’, 

Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Look out in de gloomerin’ meadows, 
Whar de long night rain begin— 

So he call to de hirelin’ shepa’d, 

Is my sheep, is dey all come in? 


O, den says de hirelin’ shepa’d, 
Dey's some dey's black and thin, 
And some, dey's po’ ol’ wedda’s, 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in, 
But de res' dey's all brung in. 


Den de massa ob de sheepfol’, 

Dat guard de sheepfol’ bin, 

Goes down in de gloomerin’ meadows, 
Whar de long night rain begin— 

Lo he le’ down de ba’s ob de sheeptol’, 
Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in, 

Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in ! 


Den up t’ro de gloomerin meadows, 
T'ro de col’ night rain and win’, 
And up t’ro de gloomerin’ rain paf, 
Whar de sleet fa’ pie'cin’ thin, 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in ; 

De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’ 
Dey all comes gadderin in. , 
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TRUST. 


KNOW not if the dark or bright 
Shall be my lot; 
If that wherein my hopes delight 
Be best or not. 


It may be mine to drag for years 
Toil's heavy chain ; 

Or day or night, my meat be tears 
On bed of pain. 


Dear faces may surround my hearth 
With smiles and glee : 

Or I may dwell alone, and mirth 
Be strange to me. 


My bark is wafted from the strand 
By breath divine, 

And on the helm there rests a hand 
Other than mine. 


One who has known in storms to sail 
I have on board; 

Above the raging of the gale 
I have my Lord. 


He holds me when the billows smite ; 
I shall not fall, 

If sharp, ‘tis short ; if long, ‘tis light ; 
He tempers all. 


Safe to the land! Safe to the land! 
The end is this ; 

And then with Him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss. 


DEAN ALFORD. 





EXTRACT FROM “OCEAN TO OCEAN,” 


Principal Grant, in his famous journey from the Atlantic 
tothe Pacific, in 1872 passed through the settlements now 
disturbed by the rebellion. In his Ocean to Ocean" he 
thus describes them: ‘The South Saskatchewan, where 
we crossed, is from 200 to 250 yards wide. The west 
bank is 175 feet high, and the east somewhat higher. 
Groves of aspens, balsams, poplars and small white birch 
are on both banks. The valley is about a mile wide, 
narrower than the valley of the Assiniboine or the 
Qu’ Appelle, though the Saskatchewan is larger than the 
two put together. In the spring the river is discolored 
by the turbid torrents along its banks, composed of the 
melting of snows and an admixture of soil and sand, and 
this color is continued through the summer by the 
melted snow and ice and the debris is borne along with 
them from the Rocky Mountains. Near the ferry an 
extensive reserve of land has been secured for a French 
half-breed settlement. After crossing most of us drove 
rapidly to Fort Carleton, 18 miles distant on the North 
Saskatchewan. The eighteen miles between the two 


rivers is a plateau, not more at its highest than 300 feet 
above either stream. The soil looks light and sandy but 
sufficiently rich for profitable farming. From the ancient 
bank of the river, above the fort, is a good view of the 
course of the north stream. It 1s a noble river, rather 
broader, with higher banks and a wider valley, than the 
south branch, The usual square of four or five wooden 
buildings, surrounded by a high plank fence, constitutes 
“the fort,” and having been intended for defence against 
Indians only, it is of little consequence that it is built on 
low ground, so immediately under the ancient bank of the 
river that you can look down into the enclosure and 
almost throw a stone into itfrom a point on the bank. 
One hundred miles lower down the two rivers meet. 
Half way down is Prince Albert.” 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
FROM A NON-COMMERCIAL POINT OF VIEW, 


HE Glasgow United Young Men's Christian Associ- 
T ation, though under this name it is still fresh and 
youthful, has, as an institution, now reached a mellow 
Its origin is dated from 1814, when, and until a few 
years ago, it was known as the “Glasgow Young Men's 
Society for Religious Improvement.” George J. Steven- 
son, M.A., ina work entitled, “Historical Records of the 
Young Men's Christian Association,” claims for the Lon- 
don (England) Society the high honor of being parent of 
similar associations ; and Mr. Hind Smith, Secretary of 
the London Association, justly proud of the honor thus 
conferred, has made the astounding statement that the 
parent association, over which he holds sway, has now 
2,779 branches. A writer in the Young Men's Christian 
Magazine thus explains this wonderful assertion : “By 
branches he (Mr. Smith) means 8oo societies in America, 
500 in Germany, 273 in Switzerland, and many more all 
over the globe, with the formation of which the London 
Society had as little to do as had the building of Stenter- 
den steeple with the wrecks on the Goodwin sands." 
Now, so far as the Queen's Y.M.C.A. is concerned, being 
of necessity one of the ‘“‘many more all over the globe," 
we heartily homologate the above writer. The Y.M.C.A._ 
here is flourishing and doing excellent work ; we are not 
aware that it has even once recsived from London a Gol. 
speed in its labor of love. Is it possible that a loving 
parent could be so neglectful of its offspring? Without, 
however, entering upon a discussion of this matter of 
priority, we may simply say that the Society founded in 
London by Mr. George Williams dates from 1844, while 
that of Glasgow, as already stated, goes back to 1824. In 
an able article contributed to a past number of the Young 
Men's Christian Magazine, D, M. West, Esq., Glasgow, 
thus refers to the Y. M.C. A,, of that city: 

“The formation of ‘The Glasgow Young Men's Society 
for Religious Improvement,’ on the roth February, 1824. 
by the late David Nasmith, the founder of City Missions, 
marked an era in the history of Young Men's Christian 


age. 
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Associations. Twelve meetings of young men were 
formed in different parts of the city during the first year 
of the Society's existence. And it is a remarkable fact 
that since the year 1824 till the present time the Associ- 
ation has had an uninterrupted existence, and has now 
two hundred meetings of young men, who assemble once 
a, week for the study of the Scriptures The questions 


may be fairly asked, What is the secret of the vitality of 


such an Association ? and, What is the method which has 
been adopted to secure for nearly sixty years the attention 


and interest of young men in the study of the word of 


God? A description of the method adopted in one meet- 
ing may be fairly taken as an illustration of the method 
followed by the other meetings in connection with the 
Association. At the annual business meeting of the 
branch the members decide on the portion of Scripture 
which will form the subject of study tor the session or 
year, Sometimes one of the Epistles is chosen, such as 
“Romans,” or “Hebrews,” the “Life of our Lord,” or 
the Old and New Testaments embracing “A History of 
the Church" under both economies, or a miscellaneous 
course, with a monthly series on the ‘Conversations of 
Christ,” or “The Conversions Recorded in Scripture.” As 
soon as the subject of study is settled, a syllabus is pre- 
pared, when the members either select from it a topic or 
take up one chosen for them. The syllabus is then 
printed, so that every member, in the event of his absence, 


. knows the subject which will be taken up. The time of 


. 


meeting is either the Sabbath morning or evening. After 
praise and prayer, the minute of the previous meeting is 
tead, embodying a brief report of the essay and of the 
pointsspoken on. The Scriptures are then read, followed 
by the essay and the conversation introduced by one of 
the younger members. Any one is then at liberty to 
speak on the subject. The chairman sums up, and en- 
forces any point of special importance. Praise and 
prayer follow, the roll is called, and a collection made. 
The Young Men’s Meeting by this method promotes not 
only the personal but the social study of the Scriptures, 
The mutual communication of ascertained Scripture truth 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the Young Men’s 
Fellowship Meeting, and the value of such meetings is in 
proportion to the extent in which each member prepares 
and takes part in the exercises. The suggestiveness of 
the Word of God is most strikingly manifested by this 
method of Scripture Study.” 


Of the advantages of the Association the writer speci- 
fies (1) the discovery of one’s own ignorance; (2) the 
acquirement of scriptural knowledge ; (3) the best means 
of preparation of Christian work; and (4) the best means 
of preparation for the Christian sanctuary. Mr. West, in 
the foregoing, has pointed out the method of working of 
the branches of the Glasgow Y, M. C. A. But to Cana- 
dians the Scottish idea of a branch will not be altogether 


‘apparent, since it isnot exactly that of England, America 


x + 
or Canada, but consists of a Young Men's Meeting held 


in a church-vestry, school-room, hall, or any other ap- 
Propriate place, and may be either denominational or 
undenominational. If a branch be denominational, it is 
simply so in name; for the Association has this pleasing 
feature, that it aims at following in the footsteps of the 
Apostles by “endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace.” The two hundred meetings, re- 
ferred to by Mr. West, are scattered throughout the city 
and suburbs, and all combined go to form the general 
Association, which has its centre of operation in the 
Christian Institute, where there is a lecture-hall, class- 
tooms, library, reading-room, bath-room, refreshment 
room, etc. The Association maintains a paid secretary, 
whose duties, though arduous, are greatly lightened by 
an efficient voluntary directorate, backed by a council 
chosen from the various branches. In order to render 
more effectual the work of the Association, what are 
called District Centres have of late years been established 
and around these cluster the individual district branches. 
All business immediately affecting each district is trans- 
acted by a directorate, subordinate to the general direc- 
torate and council; and these district centres as well as 
in the central building of the Association, there are read- 
ing-rooms and class-rooms. While, as has been shown, 
the paramount aim of the Association is the Spiritual good 
of the members, both mental and physical culture also 
rec.ivedue attention. During the winter months, classes 
are held in the Institute and at the various district centres, 
and are presided over by able teachers, while a series of 
popular lectures is given in the large hall by men of high 
standing. The last lecture was delivered by the Duke of 
Argyle, his subject being, “What is science?” In ad- 
dition to the special work of the Association, a vigorous 
Sabbath School is carried on ; and many of the members 
also engage in active mission and evangelistic work. We 
must not, however, omit to note the monthly issue of the 
Young Men's Christian Magazine, which is always replete 
with sound spiritual instruction specially adapted to the 
wants of young men. The conditions of admittance to 
the Association are church membership and subscription 
to the ‘Parish Basis.” There is at present a member- 
ship of 7000; yet, when we are told that in Glasgow there 
are 100,000 young men engaged in commercial and similar 
pursuits, we are reminded that there is still plenty scope 
for the carrying on of a grand and good work in that city 
by the Y. M.C. A. 


THE CHANCELLOR'S CIRCULAR. 


N the answer given by the Trustees to the Government, 
with reference to the proposed Confederation of Uni- 
versities, it was stated that the Board would not be in a 
position to take final action till its general meeting on 
April 29th, and that it was hoped that before that date it 
would know clearly the mind of the graduates, benefac- 
tors and other corporators of Queen's. Since that interim 
answer was made, Kingston has spoken at a great public 
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meeting, the resolutions passed at which we have given in 
our columns; so has the County Council; and meetings 
have been held at Deseronto, Seymour, Perth, Brockville, 
and other places, the res»lutions of which were in line 
with those of Kingston. No voice having been heard on 
the other side, the Trustees might well feel themselves 
justified in deciding according to the votes that have been 
cast; but the Chancellor, to make the assurance doubly 
sure, has sent this month a circular to the graduates and 
leading benefactors in other parts of the Province and 

Dominion, asking for their views on the subject. We 

append the circular and request our subscribers to take it 

as addressed to themselves if they have not received a 

copy, and to answer the questions before the zgth. In 

words that some of them have heard before, we say, 

‘Speak now, or for ever afterwards kvep silent.” 

Queen's University, Kingston, and April, 1885. 
Replies to the following questions are requested to be 
forwarded without delay : 
QUESTIONS, 

1, Are you in favor of Queen's entering the proposed 
confederation of Colleges, giving up the University 
powers she enjoys by Royal Charter and moving to 
Toronto? 

Answer: 

2, Asa large expenditure would be required to transter 
the University from Kingston, would you be ready to 
assist in such a work ? 

Answer: 

3. Do you generally favor the views of the Board of Trus- 
tees as expressed in the Report of the 13th January, 
1885, that the University should remain perma- 
nently at Kingston, and that every effort should be 
made to build it up and extend its usefulness ? 

Answer: 
Signature,...... Secalave olewiecwubiese's tees 
P.O. AddrESS, 0. cccccccecserenees 


More than one person can enter replies with their Names 
and Addresses below, 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 
Kingston, and April, 1885. 

Sir,— At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees a 
Special Committee's report was adopted, setting forth the 
views of the Board on the question of University con- 
federation, But as Queen's is supported by private be- 
nificence it was felt that all its constituents throughout 
the Dominion shoult be consulted before final action was 
taken. With that object in view, it was decided to 
obtain an expression of opinion from as many friends and 
supporters as possible before the meeting of Convocation 
to be held on the 2gth inst. 

You will find appended a copy of the report adopted by 
the Trustees (dated 13th January, 1885), together with a 
sheet containing three leading questions, to which your 
attention is earnestly directed. 








The friends and benefactors of Queen's throughout the 
Dominion are so numerous that it will be impossible for 
me to reach themall by circular letter. I trust, however, 
that you will have the goodness to wait upon those in 
your neighborhood who are interested iu the subject, and 
obtain an expression of their views and transmit the same 
to me in the enclosed envelope. 

Replies to the questions, with the names of individuals, 
may be entered on the enclosed sheet. 

I beg respectfully to request that you will give this 
matter your attention without delay. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
SANDFORD FLEMING, Chancellor, 


The Report adopted by the Trustees on the Memorandum 
of the Minister of Education, embracing a scheme for 
the confederation of the Universities and Colleges : 


“The memorandum is of a very important character, 
The committee regard it as the expression ov an earnest 
desire on the part of the Minister of Education, and the 
Government whom he represents, to promote by a com- 
prehensive measure the interests of higher education 
throughout the Province. It is certainly an invitation to 
Queen's University, along with the other seats of learn. 
ing in Ontario, to participate in a public expenditure on 
terms set forth in the scheme. The committee recognize 
this desire on the part of the Minister and the Government, 
and are of opinion that the authorities of the University 
should be grateful for the expression of this aim and in- 
tention to stimulate higher education. It is with no little 
satisfaction that the committee notices in the scheme a 
practical recognition that Queen's is doing no inconsider- 
able part of the university work of Ontario. 

Without entering at this stage into the details of the 
scheme, it is obvious that to accept the invitation now 
offered, and participate in the advantages of the proposed 
union, two things are required, It is indispensably 
necessary that the whole establishment of Queen's Uni- 
versity should be moved from Kingston to Toronto, and 
that the university powers now enjoyed under Royal 
Charter should be held in abeyance, 

The transfer to Toronto is no easy matter. It is esti- 
mated that a quarter of a million of dollars would be 
needed to establish Queen's in Toronto on the same 
scale as at present. This may or may not be an over- 
estimate, but the trustees have not at their command any 
sum which they could divert to such a purpose. Queen’s 
is endowed and supported by private benefactions, All 
funds are actively employed in promoting the work of 
education, and in order to move to Toronto it would be 
absolutely necessary to raise money specially for that 
purpose. Until this is done the committee could not 
recommend the trustees to accept the invitation to enter 
the confederation. There are. other considerations 
which weigh with the committee, A large portion of the 
endowment and building fund was obtained for Queen’s 
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University at Kingston, and removal to Toronto would be 
considered by many a breach of the undetstanding upon 
which the funds wére subscribed. 

The friends and supporters of Queen’s have always felt 
the need of a university in Eastern Ontario. Sucha seat 
of learning has a powerful influence in inducing young 
men to enter upon university life. It has an incalculable 
influence in promoting the development of merit and ge- 
nius throughout a wide surrounding district. Many a stu- 
dent comes to Kingston who would not go to Toronto at 
all. This advantage would be lost to the eastern half of 
Ontario if Queen’s were moved away from Kingston, and 
the cause of higher education would proportionately suf- 
fer. Again, Kingston is regarded asa place peculiarly 
suitable for a university seat. In a great city the univer 
sity, however imposing it may be made, can never be a 
dominant feature. The mercantile interests will always 

overshadow the educational. But in Kingston the univer- 

sity is the dominant feature. Its influence pervades the 
whole atmosphere. Again, students can live at a cheaper 
rate—a most important consideration to many; and what 
is of vast importance to all, they are not exposed to the 
temptations of a large city. Queen's has undoubtedly a 
power of usefulness in Kingston which she could never 
have if moved elsewhere. To move would sever Queen's 
from traditions, associations and affections ; and by what 
so much as these does any college live and grow? 

The committee hold the view that the interests of the 
public and the cause of higher education in the Province 
of Ontario will be immensely better served by the exist- 
ence of two or more well-equipped universities than by 
having only one. It is not an advantage to have all the 
educated men of the country cast in the same mould. 
Several centres of education result in distinctive feat- 
ures of teaching. As Scotland has been a great gainer by 
the contributions of thought given to her sons by her four 
universities, so also would (.anada by having more than 
one. The four universities of Scotland were established 
when Scotland had less than half the population which 
Ontario now numbers. The seats of learning, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, St. Andrew's and Aberdeen, have long been 
famous, They are all situated at points some forty miles 
apart. They are all in part state supported. When the 
Government recently proposed to reduce the number by 
obliterating the smallest, St. Andrew's, an indignant pro- 
test arose from one end of the country to the other, and 
to-day a fifth is being established to meet the intellectual 
wants of a population only one half larger than that of 
Ontario. Scotland is justly celebrated for her system of 
higher education and her universities, and the success 
which they have achieved is the strongest testimony we 
can have that Ontario should have more than one. 

At the present moment the universities of Scotland are 


attended by over six thousand students while Ontario, - 


with two-thirds of the population, has under fifteen hun- 
dred. The proportion of the Scotch universities would 
2418 to Ontario four thousand students. To have such a 


number of students congregated at one university seat 
would for many resons be undesirable. Similar re- 
marks will apply to Germany, perhaps the most economi- 
cal and best educated country in the world. Numerous 
universities in the United States are being endowed to an 
unprecedented extent by benefactions from private indi- 
viduals, who recognize the healthy influence which is 
exercised upon the whole community by a sufficient 
number of flourishing centres of learning in various dis- 
tricts. The nearest approach to centralization has been 
in England ; but even there the rivalry of Oxford and 
Cambridge has had a beneficial influence, and it is now 
admitted that the benefit would have been greater had 
there been more than two centres of thought. More 
recently England has added the universities of Durham, 
London and Victoria, and to-day colleges richly endowed 
are springing up in every section of England and Wales, 

For the various reasons set forth, the committee are 
unable to recommend that the trustees should resolve to 
enter the proposed union. There are other reasons of a 
special character which need not be alluded to. One 
thing is perfectly obvious to the committee, The true 
interests of the country and especially the cause of higher 
education in Eastern Ontario requires that Queen's Col- 
lege should remain fixed to her moorings, If Scotland 
has for centuries supported four famous universities, 
Ontario with her two millions of intelligent people re- 
quires at least two well equipped centres of higher edu- 
cation. While the existence of these institutions would 
lead to a generous rivalry, productive of activity and 
excellence, it is to be feared that there were only one, it 
might relapse into a state of lethargy, from which would 
result only dullness and mediocrity. 

These are the views of the committee, and as far as 
ascertained, they are the views of every graduate and 
benefactor of the university. but as Queen's is supported 
by private beneficence it is only right to consult all its 
constituents throughout the Dominion before final action 
is taken concerning the scheme submitted to the board. 

The committee recommends that a respectful repre- 
sentation be made to the Government embodying the 
views of the authorities of Queen's University regarding 
the policy of higher education in Ontario, and the neces- 
sity imposed on them of delay till the Convecation, tu be 
held in April next, before taking firal action on the memo- 
randum submitted by the Minister, They desire also to 
express their satisfaction that the wisdom of enlisting in 
university work private and denominational liberality, as 
well as public endowment and grants, is recognized in 
the memorandum. This policy, the Committee submit, 
cannot possibly be limited to one locality. When there 
has grown up, in a great measure through sacrifices made 
by the people of Eastern Ontario, a university like Queen’s 
the policy must be applied to this section of the country, 
unless the resources of the province are to be brought 
into unfair competition with the proved necessities of a 
section of the province. Otherwise, the State would be 
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seeking to crush local effort, and local effort for the public 
benefit of the most generous and persistent kind. 

In the opinion of the committee, then, a recognition by 
the Government of Queen's University and of the neces- 
sities of Eastern Ontario is required in a just and com- 
prehensive measure of higher education. As to the furm 
that this recognition should assume the committee do not 
at this stage express an opinion. They do not doubt that 
the Government will recognize the justice of what they 
have advanced, and in that case a way of combining 
public and private liberality in university work can be 
found in Kingston as well as in Toronto. They recom- 
mend that a deputation be appointed to wait upon the 
Government to confer with it regarding the whole subject. 

In conclusion, the committee desire to thank the Minis- 
ter of Education for the attention which he is giving to 
the all-important subject of higher education in Ontario, 

(Signed,) 
SANDFORD FLEMING, Chairman of Committee. 





SPONDENCE, 


CORR 








A WISIT TO BOND STREET CHURCH. 

HAVE been in jams of various kinds and degrees, I 
have shoved to get in at the Salvation Army, I have 
pushed my way through on Convocation day for a seat in 
the gallery, I have held my o*n in getting tickets for 
Irving and Terry. But of all the ‘“‘squashings”’ I ever got, 
the worst was at Dr. Wild's church a few evenings ago. 
His subject as previously announced, was ‘Eugland and 
Russia.” The nature of it and the troublous times seemed 
to have attracted a larger crowd than usual. At half 
past six the people began to gather, and by seven, the 
crowd at the three dors extznded well out into the street. 
The swaying and shoving was something extraordinary. 
When, at last, the doors were thrown open, there was a 
scene of wild confusion. Those on the outside shoved 
like demons, and the result was that a struggling mass 
of humanity was squeezed between the door posts, and 
immediateiy on passing within was flung forward, almost 
as if shot from a cannon. When I reached the inside, 
and before I had time to think where I should go, I was 
borne by the crowd up-stairs and then along the gallery, 
and had just time to drop into what appeared to me to be 
the last vacant seat in the church. In a few seconds 
more, every available spot in the edifice was filled: all 
the sitting, standing and perching room was occupied. 
‘“Perching room,” is perhaps a new term, but it is 
necessary here, to describe what Isaw. The organ and 
choir are situated behind the pulpit, and on the choir 
railing, o1 the pulpit steps men were roosting. Some 
were even eyeing the gate of the pulpit as a desirable 
place. Soon the Doctor appeared, with his flowing beard 
and long hair, carrying a book under his arm. He im- 
mediately gave out a hymn which was heartily sung by 
all, after which he brought out his correspondence. This 





consists of various letters that have been written to him 
during the week, and in which questions are propounded 
tohim. The first one he took in hand was a long piece 
of paper about three feet in length, and had evidently 
been made by sticking several sheets of foolscap together 
lengthwise, On it were quite a number of questions with 
some only of which he dealt. Then there were about six 
more written on ordinary note paper. All of these he 
answered at Igast to his own satisfaction, whether satis- 
factory to the correspondents it would be hard to tell. 
On finishing this he sat down, and the choir sang an 
anthem, following which was the prayer, and then his 
announcements. Among these were the following: He 
said he would lecture on “Men with Iron Shoes,” a pet 
and well-worn subject with him, in St. Paul's Church, 
Yorkville, on Friday evening. “Next Sunday evening” 
he said, ‘I will address you here on the ‘North Pole and 
Paradise.’ His address for the evening now followed: 
“My subject,” he said “is England and Russia, my text 
you will find in Isaiah 41) TM) ‘Fear not, thou worm Jacob, 
and ye men of Israel." He seems always to take a sub- 
ject and then pick a text to suit. His sermon, if it can be 
so called, when boiled down was simply this: England 
is Israel; the Lord will help England, so Russia can do 
England no harm. If they fight, England will win. But 
they will not come to blows. Earl Dufferin is the diplo- 
matist, and will arrange matters peaceably." In the early 
part of his address he worked himself into a great frenzy 
over Ireland’s wrongs, when an enthusiastic Irishman 
right in front of him yelled out, “Hear! Hear!" This 
caused a hearty laugh which dampened the Dr's ardour 
considerably. Again, when speaking of Dufferin, the 
congregation cheered him; and towards the end, when 
he referred to the trouble in the North West they again 
cheered, and this time he told them he would allow them 
to cheer. The service closed in the usual way, and “God 
Save the Queen,” was played on the organ as the people 
dispersed. When I took up my overcoat to put it on, the 
person next me very obligingly seized it and held it while 
I got into it. Then as I left the heated building and 
passed out into the cool night air, I could not help think- 
jng what a strange performance it all was. 
PoLuux. 


LECTURES IN PHILOSOPHY. 


To the Editor of the Fournal: 

Se noticed in an editorial in the last JourNAL an 

expression of the wish, or hope, that before another 
session would begin, the lectures in Mental and Moral 
Philosophy would be printed and in the hands of each 
member of that class, and as | read it I thought to myself, 
“How well developed must the ‘bump’ of hope be in the 
head of the writer of that editorial!" This is one of the 
old, weather-beaten subjects for discussion in the JOURNAL. 
It slumbers for a while and then bursts out again into 
full activity just at the moment when it is least expected 
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But still the lectures are unprinted, and in my opinion 
will remain unprinted, until, at least, all who are now 
with us, except possibly the professors, will have departed 
with their B.A’s and M.A’s to return to the halls of 
Queen's no more. Ofcourse, such an undertaking as the 
printing of a set of lectures in Philosophy has some diffi- 
culties. It would require great care, and it could not be 
accomplished without considerable labor. But that is 
nothing in this world. We all have to work, and work 
briskly too, for example in the Philosophy class. And 
such a thing has been done before. A little more than 
two years ago Prof. Dupuis went quietly to work and 
had his lectures printed, and there is no one who can 
deny that this not only has been a boon to all the classes 
i mathematics since that time but also will be to all in 
the future. It was a good thing and we would like more 
of itin other classes. Instead of occupying a great part 
of the time in taking down the notes, these notes are all 
nicely printed, ready for use. and moreover, they are 


correct and complete, and this is more than can be said 
of any notes ever taken down in class. 
We all know that in order to get over the work, Prof. 


Watson is forced to read fast, but this does not alter the 


fact that when he does lecture at such a rate, it is simply 
absurd to expect any one to get down what he says 
accurately or with any degree of fulness. The class has 
been told repeatedly to synopsize, but that is not so 
simple. Philosophy is a new thing to those who enter 
the junior class, and it is difficult to distinguish the im- 
portant from the unimportant points in a subject about 
which they know next to nothing. It is generally the 
case that desperate efiorts are made to get down every 
syllable as it falls from the lips of the professor. This, 
of course, cannot be done, and minor points are often 
carefully noted and the important ones ignored. Hours 
upon hours are consumed after the class in filling in long 
blanks, in trying to make out what has been written, in 
arranging, revising, changing words, etc., etc. Now this 
is not Philosophy. It is downwright hard disagreeable 
work, and when it is kept up day after day from the 
beginning until the end of the session it becomes simply a 
nuisance. It invariably tends to create a distaste for the 
subject. How different it would be if, on the other hand, 
thelectures were printed. Less time would be required 
for the writing excrcise, and more could be devoted to Phi- 
losophy itself. I do not, however, expect such a blissful 
state to be realized, at leastin our day. It has been talked 
over repeatedly and the result has been -— talk. 
Yours despairingly, 


BERTO. 
a en ERO 
>EXCHANGES.<. 


The Dalhousie Gazette for March is a very interesting 
number. The article on the Gilchrist Scholarship, with 
the names and records of the different winners since its 
foundation, contains a great deal of useful information. 















The Owl, from Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., 
comes ( us with the request ‘' Please Exchange,” modestly 
written in pencil on its peculiar cover. It is evidently 
well edited and its make-up exceedingly neat, so we 
willingly comply with the request. 


Rouge et Noir. from Trinity College, Toronto, has 
again filed an appearance—No. 1 of the sixth volume. 
Among other interesting articles it contains a common- 
sense and concise review of the Federation scheme, evi- 
dently written by some one who is well acquainted with 
the views of the authorities of Trinity, 





The Niagara Index is a paper which appears to be 
held in high estimation by the majority of our exchanges, 
but we really fail to see wherein the special excellence 
consists. The contributed articles are barely up to-the 
average, the editorials decidedly weak. The clippings, if 
we judge by quantity, good, and the exchange department 
is apparently conducted by some freshman whose tongue 
runs away with his brains. Alleged wit is readable toa 
certain extent, but it does not take one long to become 
surfeited with it. 

We were rather amused to notice the Opinion of the 
‘Varsity as expressed by our friend, the Argosy. “The 
‘Varsity, we think, would be a pretty good paper, if it 
hadn't such a terribly good opinion of itself and its col- 
lege." It might be remarked that this is the opinion en- 
tertained by nearly all our exchanges, By the way, the 
last numbor of the Argosy was rather above the average. 
The article on Milton is decidedly readable, though the 
styleis rather too florid. 

The Bates Student comes forward with its “creed”,as 
regards the province of a cllegs paper, and it must 
certainly be admitted that ths rules therein expressed 
exhibit a great deal of common sense, But does our 
friend practice what he preaches? We have our doubts 
upon this point. There is one very bad habit, which 
Someone connected with the Student has fallen into, and 
that is the habit of rolling a paper up in a wrapper so 
tightly that one might fellan ox with it. We always 
recognize the Student by this peculiarity, and were it 
almost any other paper, it would be consigned to the 
receptacle without being blasted open, As it is, however, 
the conglomeration to be found within generally succeeds 
in tempting us to set our fighting man to work witha 
crowbar to remove the outer case and reveal the curiosity. 


The young ladies who manage the Hamilton Monthly 
are generally very judicious, but the March number con- 
tains one article headed “ Critique," which displays la- 
mentable puerility and ignoiance. It commences thus: 
“The short, though beautiful poem by Oliver Goldsmith, 
entitled “The Village Preacher,” is more than worthy of 


a few short remarks,” and goes on in what amounts to 
' nothing more than a weak attempt at a paraphrase, such 
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“Deserted Village’? somewhere, and seeing the name 
“Oliver Goldsmith” annexed, has deemed it a charity to 
bring this obscure poét before the notice of the public. 
The result is to make one feel both amused and indignant. 
It is only fair to state that the articles in the Monthly are 
usually of high class, and we trust that such lapses will 
be of rare occurrence. 

It has never been our fortune to come across the Colby 
Echo until the last number presented its appearance. 
Not to speak of a handsome make-up, it is one of the most 
carefully edited college papers we receive. There is in 
the number now before us an article on the political 
status of the negro of the South, which, although the 
subject is not perhaps such an one as we might expect to 
find treated of, is written in that exceedingly pleasant, 
argumentative style which indicates a clear brain and an 
unbiased opinion. There is an air of solidity about the 
Echo, which we regret to say, is wanting with the greater 
number ofcollege papers. 

The Oberlin Review fails to see the necessity for an 
exchange column ina college paper, its main objection to 
such an “institution” being that the space is usually filled 
with useless and senseless wrangle. There is great want 
of logic in such an argument. We readily admit that 
five out of every six of our exchanges do have columns 
filled with nothing but petty bickering. such as can be of 
no possible interest to anybody, but we must not condemn 
all on this account. A properly conducted exchange 
column, devoted to fair and impartial criticism of the 
productions of fellow-students of other colleges, and con 
ducted in a friendly and fraternal spirit, can, we believe 
be productive of much good. For example, the exchange 
department of the Notre Dame Scholastic, or that of the 
Nassau Lit, is quite as readable. even from a literary 
point of view, as any other part of these excellent peri- 
odicals. It is the low attempts at wit of such as the 
Niagara Index, and the puerile squabbling of some of the 
smaller fry, which have brought about the feeling of 
disgust which is leading many of our friends to abolish 
their exchange columns. 








GOLLEGE: WORLD. 


M{lERST has none but her own graduates on her 
staff. 





The average salary of the American College Professor 
is said to be $1,53¢. 


The centennial of the founding of the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany, occurs next year. Imposing cere- 
monies are to be held. 


An American College is to be established at Shanghai, 
China. 


The scholarships and fellowships given at Oxford 
amount to $500,000 annually. 





In England, one man in every 5,000 takes a college 


' ceurse; in Scotland. one in 615; in Germany, one in 213 ; 


in the United States, one in 2,000. 





The University of Vermont has the oldest student on 
record. He is 83 years old, and is said to be a specialist 
in Sanscrit and poker. 


English sweet girl graduates wear gowns and mortar 
boards like the men. The oaly way to tell one from the 
other is to wait for a mouse. 





McGill has 525 students this session, There are roo 
in the graduating classes. 


Princeton must be going to the dogs. Her students 
have withdrawn from the rowing association and are 


going to commence study. 


Nine young ladies lately received the degree of A.B. 
from the Royal University of Ireland. 

A Chinese student, Van Phan Lee by name, recently 
took the first prize for English Composition at Yale. 

More than a fourth of the students in German Univer. 
sities are Americans. 


The Russian Universities are strictly guarded by de- 
tachments of troops quartered in them, at the expense of 
the institutions themselves. : 


Out of 333 colleges ia this country, 155 use the Roman, 
140 the English, and 34 the Continental pronunciations 


of Latin. 


The first college ever opened to women was the Wes- 
leyan Female College of Georgia. It was founded by the 
State in 1838. 


The expenses of Yale College boat crew were $7,000. 
For this year's expenses $4,800 have bien already sub- 
scribed. 


— 


Dalhousie has about 50 law students, and about 25 in 
the medical department. 


The Columbia juniors had the choice of reading the 
“Fairie Queene,” or ‘Paradise Lost,” and chose the latter 
by a large majority. 


At the University of Virginia there is said to be no 
regularly prescribed course of study, no entrance exami- 
nations, no vacations, except the summer one, and but 
six holidays. 


According to carefully prepared statistics, Yale College 
brings into New Haven about a million dollars a year. 
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A university will be opened in Iceland next year. 





Amherst has the finest gymnasium in the world, costing 
$88,000, 





Owing to the judgment secured against the Chicago 
University, it is feared that its doors will have to be close}, 


. The well-known astronomer, Simon Newcomb, has been 
elected to fill the vacancy in mathematics at the John 
Hopkins University. 


Some (not many) of the American colleges are seeking 
to draw students by giving them, younger as well as older, 
an almost unlimited choice of subjects through all the 
years of their course. This in my opinion is a funda- 
mental mistake.—President McCosh. 





A judgment of about $350,000 has been secured against 
the Chicago University. The entire property of the 
institution is valued at only $400,000. 


The class for the study of the Spanish has been started 
at Princeton, Spanish has for some time been a very 
popular elective at Columbia as well as at Notre Dame. 


The Baptists of Iowa have $246,000 invested in build- 
ings and endowments, and thirty-one instructors are 
engaged in teaching 345 students in the four institutions 
under their patronage. 


Matthew Arnold has declined the Merton professorship 
of English Literature at Oxford: he wishes to be free to 
devote himself to literary occupations. 


The Alabama University is socrowded that the Faculty 
refuses to admit any more students until the buildings 
have been enlarged, 


The legislature of Texas has set apart a million of acres 
of land, in addition to that already given, for its Univer- 
sity. It also voted forty thousand dollars for the erection 
of buildings. 

A dispatch from Rome says the offer of Miss Caldwell 
of Virginia, to give $300,000 to found a Catholic Univer- 
sity at New York, similar to the College of the Propaganda 
Fide at Rome, has been submitted to the Pope. His 
Holiness intends to confer a signal mark of distinction 
upon the lady, The university will be opened shortly 
with an endowment of $1,000,000, 

The editors of the Syracuse University Herald appear 
to have been considerably agitated, recently, upon the 
subject of “cranks” in general, and commercial traveller 
cranks in particular, Notwithstanding this, however, 
they managed to get out a very creditable number of 
their paper. There would seem to be rather a super- 
fluity of local matter, ‘as compared with the extent of the 
literary department, but this might be considered an 
excellence, if looked at from another point of view. 


Tt may interest some to know what a few rich men have 
done for the cause of education. John Hopkins gave $1,- 
143,000 to the university which he had founded. His 
gifts for the benevolent purposes amounted to $8,000,000. 
Judge Parker gave $3,000,000 to Lehigh University, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt gave $1,000,090 to the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Stephen Girard gave $8,000,000 to Girard College, 
John C. Green and his residuary legatees gave $1,500,000 
to Princeton College, Ezra Cornell gave $1,000,000 to 
Cornell University, Isaac Rich bequeathed the greater 
part of his estate, which was appraised at $1,700,090, to 
Boston University. 


7 PERSONALS. 


An old friend of Queen's now residing in Toronto has 
sent us the following items concerning sume of our gradu- 
ates in that city - 


FRASK MONTGOMERY is reading hard, and is 


occasionally seen decorating an opera box at the 
Grand. 


The manly form of Mr. H. W. WESTLAKE, '82, may 
now be seen on the streets of Toronto. He has given up 
school teaching and political economy and is turning his 
attention to the study of the healing art. 


Mr. JouN McLunnan, ‘55, father of R. J. McLennan, 
‘84, has been appointed sheriff of Victoria county, 


Mr. H. H. Wriaurt says he is getting tired of Toronto, 


and talks of spreading his wings for flight to new pas- 
tures. 


At the recent conversazione of Toronto University 
Queen's was represented. H.C. F., '81, and D. A. G., ‘78, 
purchased unto themselves tickets of admission, and 
wended their way thither on the appointed evening. 
D. A. G. says his companion pompously upheld the dig- 
nity of a Queen's grad. He also says there was no danc- 
ing, no refreshment rooms and no dark and inviting class 
rooms. There was, however, the usual jamming and fail- 
ing to hear the music. In fact the whole thing compared 
unfavorably in point of hospitality and entertainment 
with those held by the students of Queen's, 


One day D. A. G, '78, was called to the telephone. On 
going to the instrument he was told to come down to the 
Queen's Hotel and to bring the Revised Statutes with 
him. One of the members of his firm lives at the Queen's. 
and thinking that some important consultation ‘was about 
to take place, D. A. got ready. He was proceeding out of 
the office door with the two ponderous volumes under his 
arm when R. J. M., ’84, met him and wanted to know 
where he was going. At the same sime D. A. spied his 
man who lives at the Queen's coming up stairs. Then se 
dawned upon him that somebody had put up a job on 
him, and immediately he made an undignified retreat in- 
to the office. 
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It was quite interesting to watch the effect which the per- 
sonals on Queen's Grads in Toronto produced. One of the 
boys when asked if he had seen the JourNaL said no, and 
immediately wanted to know why the question was asked. 
Being told that he therein received personal mention, he 
swore, and wanted to know if they said he was drunk. 
“Why,” said he, ‘I did not pay up my JournaL subscrip- 
tion for several years, and I thought they had forgotten 
me altogether and struck my name off their list. What 
do they say about me anyway 2 Another has not yet 
seen the JourNAL. He has been “ guyed’’ by many and 
told his picture is true to life. He is dying to see it and 
is imagining all sorts of exaggerated things. He con- 
fessed one day that he did not take much stock in the 
JourNaL, not subscribing for it, and now he is suffering 
the consequence thereof, 


Me. T. H. McGuirt has taken Horace Greely's advice 
and has gone west, to teach in Sarnia, Mr. McGuirl is 
missed, especially by those occupying the first bench in 
the Philosophy Class. He has undauntedly attempted 
an answer to every question put to him by the Professor, 
and always kept the class in the best humor. We regret 
very much indeed that he did not remain with us a little 
longer to see us through with our political economy, 


Dr. JoHNn Crarke, '72, is doing a lively practice in 
Peterborough. While attending the Royal he always 
stood well up in the list, and at the end of his third year 
the position of House Surgeon at the General Hospital in 
this city was given tohim, His professional career has 

been as successful as his college course. Some time ago 
he was appointed Medical Health Officer for Peter- 
borough and Ashburnham, and recently the Dominion 
Goverment has made him statistical officer for the same 
district. He has many warm friends in Kingston. 





Our old friend, Mr. Adam Shortt, '83, who has been in 
Scotland since he left Queen's, has finished his work 
there and is contemplating a return to Canada about the 
end of May. 


“$HOQOT+ BALL.< 

goNk time ago Queen's sent a m-ssage to the Secre- 

tary of the Cornell Foot Ball Association to learn if 
it were possible to arrange for a match between Cornell 
and Queen's on next University Day, that is, about the 
middle of next October. However, those who had hoped 
for such an event have been disappointed, for the reply 
received recently by Mr. J.J. McLennan, Secretary of 
our Foot Ball Club, states that the Cornell men will find 
it impossible to visit Kingston on account of the number 
of engagements for future matches which have already 
been made. We regret this. 











__ ALMAMATER, 





ae lack of interest and the decreased attendance 
which characterize the meetings of the Alma Mater 
towards the end of the session are clearly exhibited now. 
The meetings are very poorly attended and but little is 
done at them, especially since it was decided that the 
usual conversazione was not to be held this year. There 
are few in Qyeen's who are so loyal to their Alma Mater 
as to risk their chance of vanquishing their examinations 
merely-for the sake of securing a full attendance at the 
Society. We cannot grumble, however, for this. The 
society has been well attended during the past session. 
Its meetings were interesting, orderly and a few lively 
scenes made monotony impossible. The last meeting of 
session was heid on the evening of Saturday, April 25th. 





OSSIANIC, 

\ X 7E regret that we have not been able to give more 

space in the columns of the JouRNAL to the 
actions ot this lively little College Society. The meetings 
are regular and quite interesting, and are, in a slight 
degree, more of the free and easy style than those of its 
big sister, the Alma Mater, which, by the way, is not so 
much larger sometimes after all. The programmes are 
more of a varied character in the Ossianic than the Alma 
Mater. Readings from the poems of Ossian and songs of 
Scotland are introduced occasionally as a variation from 
the heavier features in the entertainment. We sincerely 
hope that next session the Society may be in as prosperous 
acondition as it has been during the one that has just 


ended. 





CHOICE SAVING FROM THE “TALMUD,” 


ERY expressive is the following legend, one of many 
woven around the name of Alexander the Great :— 
He wandered to the gates of Paradise and knocked for 
entrance. 
“Who knosks ?”” demanded the guardian angel. 
“Alexander !" 
“Who is Alexander ?” 
«Alexander !—the Alexander !~Alexander the Great !— 
the conqueror of the world!” 
“We know him not,” replies the angel; ‘this is the 
Lord's gate; onlv the righteous enter here.” 
The Rabbis say— 
“The world stands on three pillars—law, worship, and 
charity.” 
“When he who attends the synagogue regularly is pre- 
vented from being present, God asks for him.” 
“Who gives charity in secret is greater than Moses.” 
“J never call my wife ‘wife,’ but home,” for she indeed 
makes my home.” 
“Thy yesterday is thy past; thy to-day thy future ; 
thy to-morrow is a secret.” . 
“The best preacher is the heart ; the best book is the 
world; the best friend is God.” 
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+DE NOBIS VOBILIBUS.+ 








nothing, and they would have bought the wool, too.” 





When the examination in Mathematics was quietly 
proceeding in Convocation Hall, all hands and the cook, 
to put it familiarly, were startled by a most terrific sneeze. 
It was simply the largest sneeze of the season. It was 
tremendous. The chandeliers almost rattled. A mo- 
ment after there was a burst of laughter and applause, and 
it is said on good authority that the professors so far 

. forgot themselves as to smile faintly. The culprit noticed 
‘shortly after that his spectacles were broken, and he is 
not very sure that it was not the force of the concussion 
that caused the break. “How did it happen, Mac. ?” the 


culprit was asked. “Bedad,I can't say, but I tell. you 
what, it was a real stiffner.” 


In one of the letters from George Eliot, which Mr. 
Cross prints, occurs the following sentence; “I have seen 
Emerson—the first man I have ever seen.’ She then 
relates a story which she says Miss Bremer got from 
Emerson. “Carlyle,” she telates, ‘was very angry with 
him (Emerson) for not believing in a devil, and to convert 
him took him among all the horrors of London—the gin- 
shops, etc.—and finally to the House of Commons, plying 
him at every turn with the question: ‘Do you believe in 
a devil noo ?" 

There is no vice that doth so cover a man with shame 
as to be found false and perfidious; and therefore, Mon- 
taigne saith prettily, when he enquireth the reason why 
the word of a lie should be such a disgrace, and such an 
odious charge, “if it be well weighed, to say that a man 
lieth is as much as to Say that he is brave towards God, 


and a coward towards men; for a lie faces God and 
shrinks from men.—Lord Bacon, 





Prof. (to Freshman who came in late) “Ah, here 
comes the late Mr. F." Fresh (whose afternoon nap had 


infringed upon his recitation hour), “Ah, he is not dead 
but sleepeth.” 

























NE of our Juniors is in trouble. He remarked in the 

presence of a lady friend that he would be happy 
if only he had anice Tam o' Shanter. She replied that if 
he would buy enough wool for two Tams, she would knit 
two and give one to him. That was a fair bargain he 
thought, so he cheerfully trudged down town, bought the 
wool, paid 88 cents for it and handed it over to be changed 
into the required article of head gear. He has -waited 
patiently for some time, but no cap has appeared, and he 
has just learned that the lady cannot knit and knows 
nothing about the art of making Tam o’ Shanters. He 
says that he ia out just 88 cents, and he is wishing he had 
the wool back, for, says. he, ‘‘l know another girl on Alfred 
Street who would do it for me, in fact there are three of 
them who are just dying to knit me a Tam o’ Shanter for 


————_-— 


At Queen's there's a Soph. called McPherson, 
Altogether a very nice person; 

But it sore did him vex 

To have broken his specks, 

And did well nigh set him a cursin. 


Professor of History: “Does my question embarrass 
you?” Mr. D.: “Not at all Professor, not at all. It is 
quite clear. It is the answer that bothers me.” 





A thoroughbred Boston girl never calls it a “crazy 
quilt.” She always speaks of that insane article as “non 
compos mentis covering,” 


Said Brougham, when he was a struggling lawyer ; 


of some cases that would alter my circumstances,” 


Thomas Fuller was born in 1608. Few have surpassed 
him in wit. He was, notwithstanding, a man of great in- 
tellect. Fuller, having requested -one of his companions 
to make an efitaph for him, was outwitted, having re- 
ceived the following reply : 

‘* Here lies Fuller's earth,” 

He returned to dust in 1661. 


ComMITTED.—"'Vat a monster language !”’ said a French- 
man. ‘Here I read in ze newspaper zat a man committs 
nlurder, was committed for trial, and zen committed 
himself to a reportair. No wonder everyzing is done by 
committees.” 


” Faix !—Pat to tourist, who has taken shelter in a leaky 
mud cabin: ‘Dade and its soaked to the bone you'll be 
gettin’ wid the sthrames through the rvof! Come out 
side sorr—it’s dryer in the wet!" 





Taxinc Him Orr.—English swell (pompously): “My 
stay in Skye and my movements in your country will be 
entirely dependent on the weather.” Highland Drover : 
“Och, and I suppose she'll be a photographer then.” 


“AN Over True Tate.—Scotchman (to English 
tourist)— ‘Toot awaa, ma man, toot awaa: dinna ye boast 
sae muckle aboot yer ain countrie, Dinna ye ken that it 
was only caa'd Breetin;till Scotland cam’ t’ ye,an' then ye 
became Great Breetin? Ay, an’ ye've remained Great 
ever since. Ye'd be a’puir lot left to yersels |" 


Justice (colored),—“Wnen I said dat de men wasn't 
straight, what did you say ?" 

Witness.—'I said dat’s so.” 

Justice.—“And when I said dat de man was crooked 
what did you say ?” 

Witness.—"'I said dat’s so.” . 

Justice.—"And when I said dat de man wasn’t upright 
what did you say ?” 

Witness.—“'I said dat’s so.” 


Justice.—And now you swear you didn’t say the man 
wasn't honest ?” od 

Witness,—‘No more I'did. I thot you referred to the 
aheumatics the man had.” : 





“Circumstances alter cases, but I wish I could get hold 
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NCE more we are called upon to say 

farewell to our friends. The JoURNAL 
has passed through another year of its exis- 
tence, and its managers are pleased to be 
able to report a perfectly healthy system. 
We have had our staff changes, our delin- 
quent subscribers, our delays, and our gene- 
ral vps and downs, yet on the whole the 
result is decidedly satisfactory. A number 
of subscribers have not yet paid up, but we 
know they will do so now, without fail, if 
only to show us that they have appreciated 
our efforts during the session. This number 
is a double one, completing the twelve, and 
with it we hand the JOURNAL over to the 
staff which is to guide its destinies through 
session ’85-’86, trusting that they will see 
our weak points, and profit by them. 


Ben plan of issuing tickets for the an- 
nual Convocation, which was recom- 
mended by the JoURNAL and adopted by 
the authorities, has proved a decided suc- 
cess. Although the hall was completely 
filled this year, there was a total absence of 
that crushing and crowding which has 
characterized previous occasions. The 
ladies’ thanks must have fully made up for 
the little extra trouble. 


HE address delivered by Chancellor 
Fleming in connection with the recent 
Convocation, and of which we print a brief 
account in another column, contains a great 
deal of interesting information, as well as 
some decidedly suggestive lessons. The 
friends of Queen’s may well feel grateful that 
her Trustees have followed the example 
shown by the governing board of Edinburgh 
University upon the occasion of the memor- 
able crisis of 1858. Our Chancellor is 
yearly increasing the debt due to him from 
all who have the interest of our Alma Mater 
at heart. ‘ 
HE rebellion in the Northwest has been 
the all-absorbing topic of interest 
throughout the Dominion for sometime past. 
The stake is all important, and the prompt 
action taken by the Government, with the 
loyal and whole hearted response of the 
Canadian volunteers, must be intensely 
gratifying to everybody. The prospects now 
are for speedy peace, and though our coun- 
try has suffered much by the loss of many 
brave citizens, we have yet much cause to 
be thankful. 
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S everyone exnected, the Trustees of 
A Queen’s have declined with thanks the 
privilege of entering into the proposed fede- 
ration of colleges, and our Alma Mater still 
preserves her individuality. This is the end, 
so far as we are concerned, of the glorious 
scheme of University Confederation. May 
it rest in peace! 


A FEW of our students are members of 
the local volunteer force, and were 
called out for active service shortly before 
the examinations, As a natural conse- 
quence, they were not able to take a stand 
as high as though they had been free to 
study, but they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their time has not been wasted. 


“bs speak plainly, the conduct of the 

students in the gallery at Convocation 
this session was simply disgraceful. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to make a big 
noise ; a half-dozen blatant idiots armed 
with fog horns can produce a greater volume 
of sound than a well trained orchestra of 
highly cultivated musicians. There is a 
limit to everything, and if the Senate should 
refuse to reserve the gallery for the students 
upon another occasion, we would not be the 
least bit surprised. As all will admit, well 
Pointed jokes and well rendered college songs 
from the gallery, are calculated to put an 
audience in ‘the best of humour, but when a 
number of rational beings undertake to play 
the part of howling maniacs, and to out-vie 
one another in the hideousness of their yell- 
ing, the result is to engender a mingled feel- 
ing of disgust and pity in the minds of those 
who are forced to listen to the pandemonium, 
Weare told that those who were making 
the disturbance, upon the occasion refused 




























ie is always gratifying to those interested 
in the cause of education to notice the 
Progress of young institutions of learning. 
We have been pleased greatly by the won- 
derful success which has attended our friend 
Isaac Wood, B.A., 84, and his co-workers, 
in their endeavour to establish a business 
college in Kingston. Started about a year 
ago, the Dominion Business College is al- 
teady one of the institutions of the city. It 
has a large and efficient staff of instructors, 
a long and rapidly lengthening list of stu. 
dents, well adapted and commodious pre- 
mises, and the brightest of prospects. We 
heartly congratulate these gentlemen upon 
their success, 
6c CCORDING to carefully prepared 
statistics, Yale College brings into 
New Haven about a million dollars a year.” 
This item, which appeared in our last num- 
ber, affords considerable food for thought, 
showing as it does of what importance it is 
to the commercial interests of a community 
to have a large educational institution in its 
midst. No, we do not blame the citizens 
of Toronto for endeavouring to collect all 
the colleges in Queen’s Park. 





We. beg to assure our readers, and more 

especially the students of Queen’s, 
that it was not want of “copy” which led us, 
a Short time since, to once more call atten- 


tion to the yearning desire, on the part ofthe 


students, to have the lectures in Mental and 
Moral Philosophy placed in the hands of 
the members of that class in printed form. 
“Berto,” in writing to the last number of 
the JourNat, is actually low-spirited and 
despairing enough to assert that this is a 
Consummation which, though devoutly to 
be wished, we need never hope to see re- 
alized in our day, notwithstanding the array 
of facts which might be brought forward to 
show the necessity for the change. We 
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thank our stars that, as “‘Berto” says, our 
bump of hope is indeed well developed. 
True, this subject has been repeatedly writ- 
ten about and talked over, and the result so 
far has verily been nothing but talk, yet we 
are sanguine enough to think that a little 
more perseverance will achieve the long 
hoped for result, and to this end we venture 
once more, even at the risk of wearying our 
readers with a thread-bare subject, to plead 
the cause of the poor unfortunates who are 
obliged to.take down full notes on such a 
profound subject at the rate of fifty words a 
minute, In the first place, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy is a perfectly new subject 
to nine out of every ten students in the 
class. With almost every other class, the 


student has had some sort of preparatory | 


High School training, but here he is 
entering upon an altogether unexplored 
region, his thoughts are to be directed into 
unfamiliar channels, and he is to regard 
everything from an unwonted point of view. 
How much need then, that he should be able 
to feel his way carefully, thoroughly under- 
standing each statement or argument, and 
using it as a stepping stone to the uext. 
And again, how important it is that the 
student should from the first learn to ap- 
preciate the importance of the training to 
be derived from the study of this grand 
subject, and should take such a deep interest 
in it that he will never leave a single point 
without thoroughly mastering its true in- 
wardness. We insist that, under the present 
system, the chances are nine out of ten 
against the average student either fully com- 
prehending the work step by step, or taking 
such an interest in it as will lead him to 
study from pure love of the subject. He 
goes into the class room, not to listen to 
and appreciate an instructive and enjoyable 
lecture, but to do his best to beat his pre- 
vious record in taking down a fifty word a 
minute lecture at a thirty word rate, using 





all kinds of hieroglyphics and abbreviations 
in the vain attempt to form a connected 
whole. He then leaves the class, and if he 
has any idea of passing in the spring, ad- 
journs to a vacant room with a number of 
companions in misfortune, and spends the 
next hour in trying to fill up blanks and 
extend abbreviations, finally concluding that 
there must be some common sense underly- 
ing the conglomeration, and proceeding in 
an attempt to interpret the same. After 
laboring for a considerable length of time, he 
manages to trace out the argument to his 
satisfaction, and prepares to go through the 
process once more upon the morrow. Now 
we appeal to any right minded individual to 
know if there is any chance of the average 
student taking a real interest in such work 
as this. How different would be the 
result if these same lectures were pre- 
sented to the student nicely printed and 
ready for use, and, what is of vast impor- 
tance, all complete and correct. All who 
have read Kant and his English Critics know 
how pleasantly readable Dr. Watson’s phi- 
losophical writings are, and we venture to 
assert that if the lectures were printed, the 
class in Mental and Moral Philosophy would 
not only be much more largely attended, but 
would be attended by students who would 
take a deep and thorough interest in their 
work, so that this department at Queen’s 
would become famous, not only, as at pres- 
ent, on account of the singular abilities of 
its professor, but also on account of the 
superior excellence of its students. 

We readily admit that the scheme is 
attended by its difficulties, but these are by 
no means insuperable. In the first place, 
Dr. Watson is not in the habit of deliver- 
ing a stereotyped set of lectures, but then 
our idea is to have the lectures printed in a 
somewhat condensed form, to be extended 
by questioning and conversation in the class, 
so that the professor would still be at liberty 
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to enlarge upon some points and hurry over 
others at will. The matter of expense could 
easily be overcome by having the lectures 
done up in book-form, and selling them to 
the students, who would be only too willing 
to pay the necessary amount. The main 
objection is that the preparation for the 
press would necessitate a great deal of labor 
on the part of the professor. Dr. Watson, 
however, as we have before pointed out, has 
never yet been known to shirk work in a good 
cause, and in this particular case the after 
results would be more than sufficient to re- 
pay him for his extra trouble. We would 
ask him to give this matter his serious con- 
sideration, and if he should, as we trust he 
will, decide upon bringing about the much 
needed reform, he may rest assured that he 
will be fully repaid, if only by the gratitude 
of his students, who will then consider it a 
privilege indeed to attend the class of Mental 
‘and Moral Philosophy. 


ae session of 1884-85 has been one full 

of interest to the students, professors 
and friends of Queen’s. Throughout the 
whole of the session we have had the ques- 
tion of University Confederation discussed 
in its length, breadth, and profoundity. It 
has been discussed privately and publicly, in 
conversation and by letter, by students, 
graduates, alumni, professors, and benefac- 
tors generally, and after receiving the most 
careful and judicious weighing, it has, as 
regards Queen’s, been found wanting. This 
event marks, perhaps, the most important 
crisis through which Queen’s has passed for 
many a year. It wasa question of life or 
death, and we feel confident that the course 
selected will be productive, not only of life 
merely, but of health and vigorous growth. 
Supporters of the scheme now look upon us 
with pitying gaze, as they declare that it is 
now but a question of the survival of the 
fittest, and that Queen’s must ultimately go 





to the wall. We are extremely grateful to 
them for their whole-hearted and disinter- 
ested sympathy, yet we assure them that 
we are not in the least afraid of the fulfil- 
ment of their predictions. So much for the 
great question of the session. We will now 
look at some points of interest more especi- 
ally to the students. 


Our foot-ball clubs, the students pride, 
have been in a particularly healthy con- 


dition. On Wednesday, Nov. 19th, the 
association team met the Victorias here and 
played off the first of the championship ties. 
It wasa good game, both teams being in 
splendid form, but the Queen’s men proved 
themselves superior, and won the match 
by a goal. Several minor matches were 
played, our club being always successful, and 
at last a trip was made to Toronto to play 
off the final tie with the Torontos, who had 
been successful in their section. This match 
was most unsatisfactory in every respect. 
The game was played on poor ground, in a 
drenching rain, with dismal surroundings, 
our men having met with very questionable 
hospitality, and general circumstances ren- 
dered brilliant play on either side alinost 
impossible. Each club managed to score 4 
goal in a certain way, leaving the champion- 
ship still at Queen’s. Of course the To- 
rontos,true to their nature, claimed the cup, 
but the question was not, nor has it been 
since, definitely decided. The cup remains 
here, and our team is prepared to defend it. 

Our Rugby Football Club cannot boast 
of such an unsullied record as that of their 
brethren, yet they have every reason to be 
proud of what they have done during the 
season. Several matches were played with 
the Kingston and R. M.C. clubs, Queen’s 
being always successful. A reverse was sus- 
tained, however, at Ottawa, where our club 
had gone to decide the championship of the 
eastern division. It was a splendid game, 
and our men worked nobly, but they were 
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over-matched by the superior science of | 
their opponents. Queen’s forward game 
was irreprochable, but the backs proved 
weak. This was the last important game of 
the season. 

The Alma Mater Society has been in a 
more flourishing condition than for several 
years past. The entertainments held were | 
not as successful as they might have been, 
but the regular weekly meetings were well 
attended and much interest taken in the 
debates. We look for a very marked im- 
provement in the Alma Mater next session. 

The Glee Club has been conducted much 
more quietly than in previous sessions, but 





it has been doing a good work nevertheless. 
It appeared in public upon a few especial 
occasions, being warmly received by the 
citizens. The private practices and re-unions 
were very successful and enjoyable. 

The Missionary Association and Y.M.C.A., 
being under the immediate superintendence 
of the students of Divinity Hall, have been 
perhaps the most flourishing of all the Col- 
lege Societies. The membership rolls were 
large, and the work done has given the 
‘highest satisfaction, both to the students and 
to the citizens of Kingston. 

The ancient and venerable Concursus 
Iniquitatis has had the hardest time of all. 
At first, its officers were somewhat lax in the 
performance of their duties, and the result 
was that so many of the freshmen stayed 
from the paths of rectitude that it was con- 
sidered necessary to bring them back by 
wholesale. This wholesale plan was a hither- 
to untried experiment, and proved decidedly 
unsuccessful. The affair is of such recent 
occurence that we need not particularize. It 
is to be hoped that those who have charge 
of this really beneficial institution next 
session will exercise a little more discretion. 

Of the other College Societies, some have 
been quietly working their way along, others 
have practically dropped out of existence. 


We might again call attention to the fact 
that the Athletic Association should take 
some action regarding its annual games, 
which have long since been regarded as an 
altogether useless institution, As regards 
the class work done, we need say nothing. 
The examination papers published in the 
Calendar, and the list of passmen, which we 
give elsewhere, speak for themselves. Upon 
the whole, the session of 1884-85 has been 
thoroughly satisfactory to all concerned. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 

DUCATION isa very wide term, ad- 
E mitting of various definitions. Gen- 
erally speaking, we mean by a self-educated 
man one who has not had the advantages of 
a school or college training. In this sense 
Charles Dickens was a self-educated man. 
If, however, we understand by education 
preparation for the work one has to do in 
life, the great novelist was indebted to cir- 
cumstances for an education upon which it 
would have been difficult to improve. His 
father was a civil service official, stationed, 
at the time Charles was born, (1812) at 
Portsmouth, but afterwards at Chatham and 
later at London,—a man fitted for his call- 
ing, but for nothing beyond, one of those 
good tempered and unpractical individuals 
whom nature never intended to have charge 
of a family. His mother had more energy, 
but was unable to put her scheming into 
effect, and when our hero was nine years old 
we find the family in abject poverty. Asa 
consequence, the boy was sent out to earn a 
living, and for two years he was engaged in 
pasting labels on blacking pots at six shil- 
lings a week. Most uncongenial labor this, 
for a precocious boy who had already perused 
many books, and whose aim in life was to be 
a great author. He felt his position keenly 
and even in after life was wont to weep as 
he thought over his early humiliation. And 
yet he was now in attendance at a better 
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school than could have been chosen for him 
by the best meaning of parents. Such com- 
panions as Bob Fagin and Poll Green were 
hardly calculated to arouse the sympathy of 
a boy with such prematurely developed 
sensibilities and aspirations, yet for one 
whose destined work was to describe the 


poorer houses and streets of London, and 
the many varieties of life, odd and sad, 


laughter-moving and pitiful, that swarmed in 
them, there could be no more instructive 


school, no surer road to knowledge. True, 


there was great danger of the delicate boy 
giving way to circumstances, and his acute- 
ness taking the wrong turning, but he sur- 


vived the dangers and became a great 
novelist. In his early reading, as he him- 
self tells us, he had lived in an ideal world, 


and the bitter contrast between his hopes for 
the future, and the life of miserable poverty 
into which he found himself so suddenly 


drawn, with its strange and painful experi- 


" ences, indelibly impressed upon his memory 


the many odd scenes and character with 
which he was brought in contact. Yet the 
misery and shame which he experienced did 
not prevent him from seeing the humorous 
side of life, and before he has reached his 
teens we find him attempting to sketch the 
eccentricities of those those around him. 
He was serving an apprenticeship in a com- 
pletely equipped studio, with every facility 
for acquiring the knowledge which was to 
serve him so well in after life. 

When barely twelve years old, a quarrel 
with one of the blacking merchants brought 
to an end what the boy considered a miser- 
able servitude, and he was sent toa gram- 
mar school, where he remained for a couple 
of years, Again thrown upon his own 
resources, he became office boy for an at- 
torney in Gray’s Inn. That his observation 
was fully exercised here is proved by the 
fact that his employer afterwards recognized 
several of the scenes in Pickwick and Nicho- 


las Nickleby as having taken place in his 
office. Being brought into contact with 
newspaper men, he resolved to qualify him- 
self for the journalistic profession, and at 
seventeen, having mastered the difficulties 
of shorthand, he had obtained employment 
as a reporter in the Doctors Commons. 
Two years later he was reporting the parlia- 
mentary proceedings for different provincial 
papers. In 1834 his first published piece of 
original writing appeared in the Old Monthly 
Magazine, entitled ‘A Dinner at Poplar,” and 
some sketches followed shortly, the whole 
being collected and published two years later 
as Sketches by Boz. The success of this work 
was remarkable, and no wonder, for here we 
already find in full swing the unflagging 
delight in pursuing the humorous side of a 
character, and the inexhaustible fertility in 
inventing ludicrous incidents which had only 


to be displayed ona large scale to place him 
at once upon the pinnacle of fame. For the 


next few years he was kept fully occupied 
with the Pickwick Papers and Oliver Twist, 
which were issued side’ by side in instal- 
ments, and achieved a success which was 
simply wonderful. Our author had a repu- 
tation now, and was much sought after by 
the editors of the various magazines. In 
the first excitement of success, his appetite 
for work was unbounded, and the products 
of his pen correspondingly numerous. In 
1842, he had begun to feel the strain of too 
severe work, and set out for this side of the 
Atlantic, on a holiday trip. In America, he 
met with a reception which might well have 
turned his head, and it has been claimed that 
he is unnecessarily severe in his criticism in 
the American Notes, written immediately 
upon his return. It would be useless, in 
such limited space, to attempt to trace the 
ups and downs in the remainder of the 
career of this remarkable man. For a time 
his work did not seem to be as deeply ap- 
preciated as it deserved, yet he soon re- 
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gained his former position in public opinion, 
and remained until his death the popular 
novelist of the day. Some have found it 
hard to explain the reason why his writings 
evince such life, but he himself had a theory 
which furnishes the explanation. He was 
fond of insisting that no genius can be of 
much avail for great literary productions 
without the closest attention, and following 
out this theory, he labored earnestly, exer- 
cised the most pains-taking attention, gather- 
ing together a most amazing variety of 
characters and abundance of incidents, and 
setting them for his special purposes. The 
novels of Dickens will live, because they take 
hold of the permanent and universal senti- 
ments of the race—sentiments which per- 
vade all classes, and which no culture can 
eradicate. His fun may be too boisterous 
for the refined tastes of his own time, or for 
that matter, of posterity; his pathos may 
appear maudlin ; but they carried everything 
before them when they first burst upon our 
literature, because, however much exagger- 
ated, they were exaggerations of what our 
race feels in its inner heart; and unless cul- 
‘ture in the future works a miracle, and 
carries its changes beneath the surface, we 
may be certain that Dickens will keep his 
hold. 








AMONG THE POETS. 


COQUETTE, 





“Coquette,” my love they sometimes call, 
For she is light of lip and heart ; 
What though she smiles alike on all, 
If in her smile she knows no art? 


Like some glad brook she seems to be, 
That ripples o’er its pebbly bed, 

And prattles to each flower or tree, 
Which stoops to kiss it overhead. 


Beneath the heavens white and blue 
It purls and sings and laughs and leaps, 
The sunny meadows dancing through 
O’'er noisy shoals and frothy steeps. 


"Tis thus the world doth see the brook ; 
But I have seen it otherwise, 

When following it to some far nook 
Where leafy shields shut out the skies. 


And there its waters rest, subdued, 
In shadowy pools serene and shy, 
Wherein grave thoughts and fancies brood 
And tender dreams and longings lie. 
T love it when it laughs and leaps, 
But love it better when at rest— 
‘Tis only in its tranquil deeps 


I see thy image in its breast ! 
—Century. 


EDGAR ALLEN POE, 


Eyes planet calm with something in their vision 


That seemed not of earth's mortal mixture born; 


Strange mythic faiths and fantasies Elysian, 


And far, sweet dreams of “fairy lands forlorn.” 


Unfathomable eyes that held the sorrow 


Of vanished ages in their shadowy deeps, 


Lit by that prescience of a heavenly morrow, 


Which in high hearts the immortal spirit keeps, 
Mrs, S, H. WuitMan. 





NEAR MY DEWY JACQUEMINOT. 
Near my dewy jacqueminot 
Cupid lurked one golden morning. 
Came Jeannette who told me “no” 
Near my dewy jacqueminot. 
But she saw the god, and lo! 
Changed to tenderness her scorning : 
Near my dewy jacqueminot 
Cupid lurked one golden morning. 
—Harvard Advocate, 





UNCONSCIOUS FAITH. 
I have seen a curious child applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intently ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 
Adore, and worship, when you know it not; 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought ; 
Devout above the meaning of your will. 

—WORDSWORTH, 
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GLOSING EXERCISES. 
BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 
™“ UNDAY, April 26th, was not as bright a day as we 
might have wished for as the first day of the closing 
week of the forty-fifth session of our University, but the 
dullness of the weather did not prevent a goodly number 
from assembling in Convocation Hall! to listen to the 
baccalaureate Sermon, which was preached by the Rev. 
G. M. Milligan, B.A., of Toronto. Mr. Milligan is an 
eloquent and forcible speaker, and his remarks were 
Sistened to with the utmost attention by his congregation. 
We regret exceedingly that our space will not permit us 

to give a full report of the sermon. 
THE VALEDICTORIES. 

Tuesday afternoon was the time fixed for the delivering 
of the Valedictories by representatives of the different 
graduating classes, and Convocation Hall was well filled 
with a decidedly select audience, the ladies as usual pre- 
dominating. The students occupied their place in the 
gallery and succeeded in preventing a feeling of monotony 
from pervading the assemblage, those of their fellows who 
had been gallant enough to escort young ladies, aiding, 
though somewhat against their wil], in the provision of 
amusement. The Valedictorians were Messrs. G. W. 
Mitchell in Arts, W. Spankie, B.A. in Medicine, and 
John Hay, M.A., in Divinity. The efforts of these gentle- 
men evinced careful preparation, and were fully appreci- 
ated. While we do not wish to criticise any of the 
valedictories, we cannot refrain from especially mention 
ing the able manner in which Mr. Spankie put forward 
the advantages to be gained by taking an Arts course 
previous to one in Medicine. His arguments called forth 
enthusiastic bursts of applause, especially from the stu- 
dents in the gallery. At the close of the valedictories 
Rev. E. D. MacLaren, M.A,, of Brampton, terminated the 
proceedings with the benediction. 

THE CHANCELLOR'S ADDRESS. 

A severe snow-storm raged on Tuesday evening, but it 
did not deter a large number from assembling in Vonvo- 
vation Hall to hear Chancellor Fleming deliver his ad- 
dress. Among those who attended were Rev. D. Mc- 
Tavish, M.A., Lindsay; Rey. E. D. McLaren, B. D., 
Brampton: Dr. Gibson, Belleville; Rev. Dr, Smith, St. 
John, N.B.; Rev. John Chisholm, McIntyre; Rev. Mr. 
Chambers, Wolfe Island; Rev. Or. Bain, Rev. Mr. 
Houston, Rev. Mr, McCuaig, Dr. Fowler, R. V. Rogers, 
B.A., Dr. Dupuis, John Carruthers, Kingston; Rev. G. 
M. Milligan, Toronto; Rev. R. J. Laidlaw, Hamilton , 
Rev. Jas, Carmichael, Strange; Rev. Kenneth Mcl.enan, 
Rev. R. Campbell, M.A., Montreal; Rev. A, Campbell, 
B.A., Manitoba; Rev. Dr. Barclay, Montreal; G. Gillies, 
Gananoque; Dr, Moore, Brockville; Ex-Mayor Von 
Hugel, Port Hope, and others, 

The Chancellor, in commencing, acknowledged thank- 
fully the gift, from Her Majesty, of "More Leaves from 
the Journal of a Life in the Highlands” for the College 


| library, and then he regretted that he was unable to be 
Present at last convocation, an invitation to send a dele- 
gate to the celebration of the 3oth session of the University 
Education, having been accepted, and he, as Chancellor, 
being named as delegate. He next read a document, 
signed by authorities of the Edinburgh University, thank- 
ing Queen's for its courtesy in sending him (the only 
delegate from Ontario) as their representative, and then 
he touched upon the relationship of Queen’s to the Scot- 
tish universities, after which he gave a vivid description 
of the academic festivities in Edinburgh, of the historic 
buildings which it was his pleasure to visit during the 
ceremony, and of the banquet which followed, and at 
which there were 1,300 guests. He then asked what led 
to the gathering of the Scottish Capital of so many of the 
wise and learned of the earth ; if the assemblage was not 
a sign of the times in which we live, and if it did not 
indicate that although there are still vast numbers of the 
human race in a savage state there is nevertheless, 
throughout the world, an earnest seeking after truth. 
Thus, while the leading minds from all quarters of the 





globe outwardly meet in friendly greeting it is in fact an 
homage to learning which they pay. A brief sketch of 
Edinburgh University was given, in which among other 
things, it was stated that the students numbered 3.341— 
1,023 in arts, 1,732 in medicine, 489 in law and g7 in di- 
vinity, and then a brief allusion was made to Glasgow 
and St. Andrew's Universities—three relics of the grand 
old policy followed by wise churchmen of the period to 
cast the light of knowledge abroad on all christendom. 
Again, reference was made to the resemblance of Edin- 
burgh to Queen's, and it was pointed out that the annals 
of both show that each took its origin in the 
MOST HUMBLE CIRCUMSTANCES, 

and that each has been supported from the first by the 
enthusiasm and sympathy of true-hearted, broad-minded, 
patriotic men. Edinburgh at its inception in 1583, had 
fifty or sixty students under one master, Robert Rollock, 
with a salary of $115 per annum, with a preparatory class 
under Duncan Nairn, Owing to turbulent times, etc., it 
was not until 1621 that she had as many students as 
Queen’s has, when it had but five classes conducted bya 
principal and four professors. It had been in existence 
150 years before the students reached 500. 

The union of Scotland with England, however, opened 
up avenues for the energies of the Scottish people, which 
they turned to good account, for in 1833 the income of the 
University had reached about 40,000; and since then 
(in fifty years) its revenue has quadrupled and now 
amounts to $170,000 per annum. But the most remark- 
able progress has been within the last thirty years. In 
1858 the idea of one national university of Scotland was 
suggested. An act was passed by the Imperial Parliament 
relating to education generally. Mr. Gladstone succeeded 
in introducing into this act a clause by which the four 
universities of Scotland were empowered to abrogate their 
individual existence as universities and turn themselves 
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into colleges under a central university, which would be 
the examining body for Scotland. The alleged object of 
this proposal was to ‘stimulate teaching and study." 
The act appointed commissioners who were directed to 
enquire and report how far it might be practicable and 
expedient that such a new university should be founded 
to be a national university for Scotland.” 

The feeling against the proposal was so marked that 
the commissioners, men of wisdom and sagacity, ‘‘came 
to the conclusion that they could not recommend that the 
ancient universities of Scotland should be swept away.” 

The Permissive Act remained a dead letter, but the 
attempt to interfere with the four universities had the 
immediate effect of attracting to them greater interest and 
sympathy. The attempt to destroy the academic-quad- 
rilateral of Scotland, as the Bishop of Durham designated 
the four ancient fortresses of learning, resulted in 
strengthening each of them and rendering them invaluable. 
Old friends came to the rescue ; new friends from unex- 
pected quarters rallied around them. The honor and 
independence of the four universities were saved. They 
sprang into new life and development, and during the 
last twenty years Edinburgh University alone has re- 
ceived from private sources $2,250,000, and of this sum 
$650,000 has been expended on new buildings, to which 
the Government added a subsidy of $400,000. The new 
buildings have already cost over $1,090,000, and they are 
yet to be extended by the erection of an academic hall, 
which will cost a further sum of $350,000. 

BRIGHT HOPES FOR QUEEN'S. 

“The history of this now famous university at once 
presents an example, and holds out the brightest hopes 
for Queen's. The great school in the Scottish capital had 
the humblest commencement, its career for long years 
was one continual struggle. It was beset with difficulties 
and poverty, but resting on the affections of its friends and 
relying mainly on their liberality, its course has been 
continuously one of progress and usefulness until it has 
attained its present proud position. May it not be 
salutary to recall such points in the history of the 
Scottish seats of learning as were briefty related? May 
we not look to them with profit? Has not the circum- 
stances mentioned an important bearing on issues in 
which the people of this Province are deeply concerned 
to-day? May not the attempt to sweep away the old 
Scottish universities be repeating itself in Canada ? We 
all know that for some time back it has been proposed to 
unite the several universities of Ontario; that a scheme 
has recently been matured for the absorption by one of all 
the others and the establishment of a single Provincial 
university. and that this scheme involves the destruction 
of Queen's as a university at Kingston, Shall this at- 
tempt result asin Scotland? Shall Queen's abrogate its 
power and be swallowed up, or shall it, like its prototype, 
Edinburgh, find stronger sympathy and renewed vitality. 
I am greatly mistaken if the same spirit does not prevade 
Canada as was experienced in Scotland? We have de- 





termined that our people shall have all the intellectual 
advantage which can be obtained in other countries, and 
these advantages would undoubtedly be wanting if our 
seats of high learning were reduced to a single university.” 

“If Scotland, during centuries of civil and religious 
strife, and depressed by poverty, if at a time when her 
population was scarcely half a million, her people 

FELT THE NEED OF FOUR UNIVERSITIES, 

surely this Province. infinitely richer in material wealth 
than Scotland then was, and with quadrupal the popu- 
lation, requires, and is able to sustain more than one 
seat of learning. A single state endowed university 
would, it is to be feared. dry up the springs of private 
liberality with all the blessings which flow from it. 
While, as we have in the Scotish universities, an illustra- 
tion of the strength and power and advantages of indi- 
vidual benificence, we are warranted, I think, in believing 
that the same self help, the same determination, and the 
same enthusiasm, directed by the same intelligence cannot 
fail ultimately to triumph in Canada as it has triumphed 
beyond the Atlantic. We capnot doubt that, as the years 
roll on, Canada, with her magnificent resources developed, 
will become far wealthier than Scotland, and that 
Queen's, having established stronger and stronger claims 
upon the gratitude and affection of the people, will gain 
their heartiest assistance and materia) support. That as 
the people increased in wealth, a flood of benefactions 
will pour in to perpetuate and build up on a broad and 
solid foundation at Kingston, a seat of learning which, in 
all branches of literary culture, will be a blessing to 
coming generations of Canadians. 

After alluding to the illustrious dead, once graduates of 
Edinburgh, the Chancellor asked: “Ifthe University of 
Edinburgh has done so much to awaken that noble love 
of learning in Scotland which has left an impress on the 
natural character; if she has given to the world a multi- 
tude of names of the highest renown, may we not hope 
that Queen’s must affect the most beneficial effect on 
Canada, and that as the centuries roll on she will prove 
herself a powerful instrument in giving mental life and 
strength and activity to the men of this fair Dominion. 
‘Will not she, too, in the years to come, have on her roll 
of graduates, a brilliant array of illustrious names, who 
will have contributed to the world’s progress? Probably 
some young men whom I now address, will, in due time, 
rank unsurpassed in some branch of learning, and who in 
science, in literature, or in philosophy, will increase the 
purifying light of knowledge to elevate their fellow men.” 

After reminding the students that it was upon them 
that the morrow must depend, the Chancellor closed his 
address with a few words of advice. 

FEDERATION DECLINED. 

‘When the Chancellor had finished his interesting ad- 
dress Principal Grant asked him to read his report upon 
the answers sent in to him by friends: and graduates to the 
questions submitted to them recently, viz, whether they 
wished Queens to go to Toronto, whether they would assist 
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her if she went there, and whether they would help to 
increase her efficiency if she stayed. 

The Chancellor complied by reading bis report. This 
showed that 347 replies had been received from friends 
and graduates outside of Frontenac, from representative 
men belonging to every rank in life, and holding every 
shade of upinion in politics and religion. A quarter of a 
million dollars would be required to remove Queen's to 
Toronto. The great majority of correspondents declared 
that they did not wish her to go, but that they would con- 
tinue to help her here. A large number would not only 
give her nothing in case of removal, but would withdraw 
their present aid. A very small minority favored the 
scheme; two men would give assistance if the college- 
were removed.. This result of the enquiries made by the 
Chancellor showed that if Queen's were to enter into con- 
federation the money would have to come from the Gov 
ernment. The friends of Queen’s—gog per cent—are de- 
cidedly of the opinion that it would not be wise to go to 
Toronto, even if the money were forthcoming to-morrow. 

Principal Grant then gave the result of an analysis of 
the 347 communications, and read anumber of them. 

Rev. Dr. Barclay, ot Montreal, moved, seconded by 
George Gillies, B. A., of Gananoque, “that the meeting is 
of the unanimous opinion that the authorities of Queen's 
should now determine that the University should forever 
remain at Kingston.’”’—Carried, 

Moved by Rev.G. M. Milligan, B. A., Toronto, and 
seconded by Judge Macdonald, of Brockville, “that the 
thanks of this meeting be tendered to the Chancellor for 
his admirable address and for the great trouble he has 
taken to ascertain the views of graduates and friends of 
the college on the subject on University confederation . 
and that the University Council be requested to consider 
the advisability of forming an assosiation, whose duty it 
shall be in every possible way to further the interests and 
increase the efficiency of this University.”’-—Carried, 

These resulutions were supported by eloquent speeches, 
dressing up in sparkling phrase the arguments against 
confederation which have become so familiar to our 
readers during the past year. 

THE SCHEME BURIED FOREVER. 

Principal Grant then rose and said that he was now 
entitled to utter the words he had been longing to say— 
this question could never came up again. He had felt 
somewhat humiliated by the discussion, but he was 
obliged to take part in it because invited to do so by the 
Minister of Education, without any advance on the part 
of Queen’s. Not wishing to treat the Minister with dis- 
courtesy he had gone to the meetings in Toronto where 
the majority of those who had participated had agreed 
upon the scheme so much discussed. He thought the 
. friends of Queen's should express their opinion, and they 
had done so in extraordinary manifestation of sentiment 
which had been brought before the notice of the meeting. 
Men who would be saved hundreds of dollars every year 
strongly opposed a measure which Promised to relieve 


them of their burden. Such a question could never be 
raised again, no matter who proposed it. It was settled 
once for all. Queen's would sink with her colors fly ing, 
or prosper in the spot where her fathers had placed her, 
The University could not be made a first-class institution 
without money, and an amount of it far beyond anything 
that had yet been attempted. Her strength had hitherto 
been in the multitude of donors of small gifts, but she 
required large sums as well in the future. Every true 
friend of the institution must feel that her increased 
endowment was his work, 

The meeting then dispersed. 

UNIVERSITY COUNCIL. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the University Council 
met in the Senate Chamber. Three new members were 
elected: Rev. G. M. Milligan, B.A., of Toronto; John 
Muckleston, B.A., and R. W. Shannon, M.A., of Kings- 
ton. Mr, Shannon was also elected Registrar of the 
Council, and a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. A. P, 
Knight, M.A., who has fulfilled the duties of Registrar 
Guring the past two years. Dr. Moore, of Brockville, was 
elected to represent Queen's in the Medical Council dur- 
ing the next term. 

An association was formed for the purpose of increasing 
the endowment of the institution called “The Queen's 
University Endowment Association,” of which Mr. San- 
ford Fleming, C.M.G, was made President, the object 
being to increase the efficiency of the University by add- 
ing to the endowment, providing for the establishment of 
new scholarships, lectureships, and chairs, and in other 
ways enlisting and securing public sympathy and support. 
A committee was appointed to carry these resolutions into 
effect, consisting of Rev. Dr, Smith, St. John, N-B.; A. 
T. Drummond, B.A.; R. V. Rogers, B.A} Rev. J. ¢. 
Smith, Guelph; Judge Macdonald, Brockville; John 
Bell, Q.C., and Dr. Gibson, M.A. Belleville; Rev. R. J. 
Laidlaw, and Mr. Leggatt, Hamilton; Dr. Malloch, 
Perth; Rev. E, D, McLaren, Brampton; Rev. James 
Barclay, Montreal; Dr. McArthur, B.A., London; Geo. 
Gillies, B.A., Gananoque; D. B. Maclennan, Q.C., Corn- 
wall; Rev. M. McGillivray, Perth; Dr. Campbell, Ren- 
frew; James Maclennan, Q.C., Rev. G. Milligan, B.A., 
and Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, Toronto; Principal Grant, 
John Carruthers, G. M. Macdonnell, and Dr. Lavell 
Kingston. 

It was resolved to bring before the Medical Council the 
advisability of allowing arts graduates to pass the medi- 
cal examinations in three years instead of four. The 
following resolutions were passed : 

1. That it would neither be in the interest of Queen's, 
nor in the interest of higher education in Canada that 
Queen's should abdicate her University powers or remove 
from Kingston ; 

2. That the report of the Trustees adopted Jan, 15, 
1885, expresses generally the views of the Council; 

3. That, in the opinion of the Council, it is the duty of 
the Government in any appropriation for university work, 
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to recognize the large share of University work at Kings- 
ton; 

4. That the Chancellor's report be adopted, and that 
a copy of the report, together with these resolutions, be 
sent to the trustees for their guidance. 

MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 


The meeting of ‘I'rustees, held in the Senate Room on 
Wednesday morning, was attended by the following :— 

Hon. A. Morris, D.C.L., chairman; Sandford Fleming, 
LL.D., C.M.G.; Rev. Mr. Wardrope, Guelph; Rev. 
Robert Campbell, and Rev. Jas. Barclay, Montreal; Rev. 
Dr. Jardine, Brockville; Rev. S, G. Smith, D.D., St. 
John, N.B.; Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, 3.D., Toronto; Rev. 
R. J. Laidlaw. Hamilton; Rev. Dr. Bain and Principal 
Grant, D.D., Kingston ; and Messrs. A. T. Drummond, 
LL.B,, Montreal; D. B. Maclennan, Q.C., Cornwall; 
Dr. Boulter, Stirling; W. C. Caldwell, M.P.P., Lanark, 
and G, M. Macdonnell, Q.C. 

The following Trustees were elected for the next four 
years, viz: Rev. Dr. Bain, Kingston; Rev. D. J. Mac- 
donnell, Toronto: Rev, Dr. Smith, St. Johns, N.B.; 
Hon. A. Morris, D.C.L., and James Maclennan, QC. 
LL.D., Toronto; Mr. George Davidson, Kingston ; and 
E. W. Rathbun, Deseronto. 

The report to the Colonial Committee of the Church 
ot Scotland, and also to the General Assembly, was read 
and approved. 

The report on the question of University Confederation, 
which was read at the public meeting, and also at the 
meeting of the University Council, was read and approved 
by the Board, The resolutions passed by the council 
were also read and the following resolution was passed : 

Moved by Mr. W. ©. Caldwell, M.P.P., seconded by 
Mr. Maclennan, Q. C,, and resolved, “That the trustees 
are greatly encouraged in the efforts to promote the ad- 
vancement and progress of Queen's College by the action 
of the University Conncil in forming a Queen's Univer- 
sity Endowment Association, and while cordially ap- 
proving of the action taken by the Council, commend the 
object to the support and sympathy of the friends of the 
University.” 

The thanks of the Board were tendered to the Chan- 
cellor for his able services in connection with the object 
of University Confederation. 

Rev. Jas. Carmichael, of Strange, was appointed 
lecturer on Church history for the next session. 

Dr. Moore, of Brockxille, was re-appuinted represent. 
ative to the Ontario Medical Council. : 

Appropriations were made for Science and Chemical 
Laboratories, and for finishing the museum. 

Other routine business was transacted and the Board 
adjourned at 12 o'clock. 


CONVOCATION, 
The newly instituted system of admission to Convo- 
cation by ticket has been tried, and has proved a decided 
success. Only those who had secured tickets were ad- 





mitted this year, and the consequence was that the Hall 
was completely filled without any of that crowding and 
crushing which has characterized these gatherings of late 
years. The audience was tashionable and intelligent, 
being composed chiefly of ladies. The gallery was filled 
with students, who kept upa continuous racket through- 
out the whole proceedings, any attempt at singing or any 
humoreus remark being drowned out by maudlin yelling. 
Some few did attempt to amuse the audience with an 
eocasional séng or a little real wit, but they soon became 
disgusted and silent. 

At half-past two o'clock, the Chancellor, vice Chancel- 
lor, Principal, professors, graduates, trustees, and other 
members of Convocation. filed into the hall from the 
Senate room. to the tune of the Dead March in Saul by 
the gods, and the proceedings were opened by the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell, cf Manitoba, reading the r9th Psalm and 
leading in prayer. Among those on the platform were 
the Rev. Drs. Bain, Wardrope, Guelph; Barclay, Mon- 
treal; and T. G. Smith, St. John, N.B.; Revs, LeRoy 
Hooker, R. J. Laidlaw, Hamilton; R. Campbell, Mon- 
treal; A. Campbell, Manitoba; K. Maclennan, Whitby , 
E. D. McLaren, B D., Brampton: D. J, Macdonnell, ‘ 
B.D., Toronto; John Chisholin, B.A., McIntyre; and 
Ww. A. Lang, Lunenburg ; Judge McDonald, Brockville ; 
Mayor Smythe, LL.D... R. T. Walkem, Q.C., John Mc- 
Intyre, Q.C., G. M. Macdonnell, Q.C.; A, T. Drummond, 
LL.D., Montreal; George Gillies, B.A., Gananoque; 
W. J. Gibson, M.A. M.D., Belleville; and others, 

The names of the successful competitors for scholar- 
ships, as given in another column, were read over by the 
Registrar, and received with hearty applause. The only 
prize essay was that on“The Unity of Scripture,” written 
by Chas. J. Cameron, B.A,, '85, whose motto was “When 
you are the anvil, bear; when the hammer, strike." The 
medals were then presented to the winners, Mayor 
Smythe presenting the Mayor's gold medal in person. 
Dr. Fowler presented the medals and certificates to the 
medical students, and Dr. Lavell, to those of the 
Women’s Medical Coll« ge. 

The next proceeding was the Jaureation of the gradu- 
ating classes by the Chancellor, the various candidates 
being presented by the Vice-Chancellor, the Rev. Dr. 
Williamson, who was greeted with loud and long applause 
when ke rose to his feet. 

In conclusion, the graduates were addressed by the 
Rev. Dr. Barclay, of Montreal, who congratulated them 
on the successful completion of their studies, and in 
well chosen words, gave them wise counsels as to the 
future. The graduatesin Arts, he said, had laid the best 
foundation for any protession. If they intended to follow 
a mercantile career they had done well in beginning life 
with a college education, providing themselves with the 
best antidote to the paltry ambitions of a mere business 
life. They had secured for themselves one of the best 
safeguards against a purely mosey making and money 
loving life, and he appealed to parents to resolve that their 
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Sons would begin life with a liberal education. The 
medical students, he said, had chosen a noble protession, 
the profession which carried out most fully one part of 
the Great Master's work, relieving the sick. It was noble 
in its present representatives; noble in the spirit of self. 
Sacrifice and unremunerated work. The theological 
students, he advised to let their steadfast and strongest 
aim be to catch and communicate the spirit of the 
Master, to bring Him near to men, and men near to Him; 
to receive the truth whether it came through their own 
channel or not- They should be glad, not sorry, that 
others were receiving truth as well as themselves. He 
advised all to remember and respect the university which 
had given them their degrees, as its future was in their 
hands. Queen's is strong already—strong in her past 
history, strong in her office bearers, strong in her teach- 
ing staff, strong in the number and quality of her students, 
and stronger in esprit de corps and, said the speaker, 


esteemed Principal is not what some People take him for, 
and that shows at once that confederation is the thing. 
Others have said that the only university on the continent 
worthy the name is Toronto, which shows clearly to the 
unprejudiced mind that Queen's should be abolished. It 
has been insinuated by a highly respectable journal that 
the citizens of Kingston have not tried to solve the prob- 
lem of confederation, but another, and simple one, viz., 
whether as much cheese, ham and tobacco would be sold 
if the students of Queen's took themselves oft to Toronto. 
But this is a libel. No doubt at the meeting in the City 
Hall one speaker raised an irrelevant issue by asking the 
Students whether in Toronto they would have better lodg- 
ings or would enjoy the society of prettier girls, but I think 
the general tone of the speakers at that meeting might 
be profitably studied by the citizens of a bigger city. I 
am sure that most of the townsmen don't care if the 





“it lies with yon to make it still stronger.” 


The names of the honorary graduates were the enrolled 
and the convocation was closed with the Benediction by 


the Rev. R. Campbell, Montreal, 


THE VALEDICTORIES. 


The following are the valedictories delivered on behalf 


of the graduating classes in Arts, Divinity and Medicine: 
MR. MITCHELL, 
Mr Chancellor, Vice Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen — 

I am sorry that one better fitted to do justice to the 
task was not chosen to represent so important a class as 
that of '85. In one sense I may claim to bea fit repre- 
sentative, viz : in my loyalty and gratitude to old Queen's, 
within whose walls a divine accident, which I shall always 
remember with satisfaction, led my wandering steps four- 
years ago. 

The past session has been fraught with events of im 
portance both at home and abroad At home we have 
had two wars; one with words on the question of con- 
federation, and another with arms against our misguided 
brothers in the North-West, Abroad there is the war in 
the Soudan, and the expectation of another and greater 
war between England and Russia. 

The first, although it has only been a war of words, is 
by no means the least important to Queen's University, 
and if things continue to go on as they have begun, the 
war of words may change into something more formidable. 

The question of confederation has been so widely dis- 
cussed that nothing seems to be left for the enterprising 
orator to say that has not been said already ; but the im- 
Portance of the subject to students may be sufficient ex- 
cuse for a student to refer to it. Some people may say 
that, when one comes to look at the matter critically, it 
it not so much confederation that has been discussed as 
something else. Many of its advocates, and some of its 
Opponents, have given us very good samples of the logical 
fallacy of ignoratio elenchi. Representatives of Toronto 
have proved, to the Satisfaction of their friends, that our 










students should get poorer hash and sleep in garrets, or 
should have to regale their eyes with young ladies, plain 
even to the verge of ugliness, provided that the higher 
education of Ontario should be benefitted by the change. 
And this, I am sure, is the feeling of the class for which 
I have the honor to speak. We wish to consider the 
question from the point of view of men of letters, not of 
the debating club, the stump or the huckster’s shop. 

That this particular scheme of confederation will bene- 
fit the Province at large the students of Queen's do not 
believe. Confederation in the abstract may or may not 
be a good thing, but this Particular scheme is certainly 
not good. The greatest objection to it seems to be that 
it will degrade the degree of B. A. by substituting divinity 
subjects for arts. for divinity subjects, as we all knows 
are easy to learn, and even if they are not, they are 
easier to learn than divinityand arts subjects combined. 
It may be a good thing for all students to study theology, 
and perhaps it might be good for them to study law and 
medicine, as well as civil engineering, dentistry and far- 
riery, but surely it is not good enough that the time re- 
quired for the study of theology should be taken out of 
the short period of four years. People who are so eager 
to compel all students to study divinity subjects ought to 
be willing to sacrifice something for so good an object, 
but I am not aware that anybody has professed to make 
the curriculum for the degree of B.A. extend over five 
years so as to secure so desirable an object. . 

Ido not believe that the proposal of some friends of 
Toronto is in the interest of higher education, nor do I 
understand why theological colleges should be part of 
the proposed university. It seems to me that to complete 
the scheme it might be well to have representatives from 
another important body, the Salvation Army. 

This good result, at least, the discussion ought £0 have; 
no sensible government can now think of assisting oe 
onto without, in fairness, doing the like for Queen's, 
Would it be too much to expect that the legis!ature of 
Ontario, as a set off to the policy of taxing knowledge, 
which, to the Dominion legislature, seems the highest 
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wisdom, should recognize the work Queen's is dceing by 
building and endowing a school of science? Our legisla- 
ture might well take a lesson from Germany, which ex- 
pends on its colleges eight times as much as they receive 
from students’ fees, and that too with no grudging hand. 
It liberally supplies apparatus, and encourages by pay- 
ment a semi-professional class of tutors, who bring to 
their work the zeal of expectant ambition. In this way 
there arises abundance of teachers, and this has two 
great advantages; it provides individual help for promis- 
ing students in many departments, and it secures that 
prosecution of study for which even Scotland is doing 
nothing, and for which England makes but a poor at- 
tempt, in the bestowing of fellowships. Whether Ger- 
many shows favors to some colleges which she denies to 
others, I do not know, but should think it very unlikely. 
The German Government, I am sure, would not beso un- 
just as to give aid to one institution and withhold it from 
another, whose work is of as high an order. But whether 
the work of Quecn's is rewarded as it should be, bya 
grateful country, or whether she is allowed to fight her 
own battle unaided, I believe it to be impossible to arrest 
her growth. 

Under her present leadership, and with such friends as 
she has always had, he would be a weak and unworthy 
son who should think for a moment that she has reached 
her full stature, or is likely to cease from pressing forward 
to higher things. It is not in my mind a worthy ambi- 
tion which regards Queen's or any other Canadian Uni- 
versity, 
pansion or development. Would it surprise any of you if 
the valedictorian of 1,900 spoke in a hall six times the 


dimensions of this, for a graduating class of zoo men (not | 


“including women), and surrounded bya staff of 40 or 50 
teachers. But lest I should be tempted to give way to 
the ‘tall talk’ of our fellow students of Toronto Univer- 
sity—for whom we have the kindest feelings, if they 
would only behave with becoming modesty - let me refer 
to another matter that ‘has considerable interest for the 
class of 85. We know from Plato that the gymnastic art 
in its widest sense was as important in its own way as the 
art of literature. Sheltered under the authority of so 
great a name, I may venture to whisper that Queen’s 


affords a physical as well as a mental training to those | 


who will make use of it. I hope it is not a breach of 
modesty to hint that we hold the championship cup. It 
seems, however, that we ought not to hold it, for a logi- 
cian belonging to the University of Toronto has demon- 
strated that we somehow or other have got more than 
our deserts. I think that the atmosphere of Toronto 
must have in it a peculiar power of refraction which 
causes the great to seem smal] and the small great. Or 
is the disturbing element to be found in the eyes of the 
natives ? It seems that not at Queen’s but at Toronto are 
the true champions of Central Ontario, as of course they 
are head and shoulders above us in literature, science and 
_ philosophy. We cannot capture a gaol with our tongues 


as totus teres atgue rotundus, and incapable of ex- | 





| pany has been formed in case of emergencies 





but we can with our legs. 

But whilst we have been wrestling on the football field, 
nations have been entering the field of battle Events of 
importance have been happening in almost every quarter 
of the globe. 

This year has been full of events which wi'l all be 
recorded in the world’s history. So great has the 
martial spirit become in Queen’s that a provisional com- 
It isa 
glorious thing’ to die for one’s country if need be, and the 
sons of Queen's will not, I am sure, be behind in the race 
of duty. We understand that it isa very grave thing to 
run the risk of having life cut short or worse still of being 
maimed for life, or to bear about for ever after the seeds 
of disease, but if duty calls we are willing to run the risk. 
To one other important event or one that we are apt to 
regard as important. I may refer in a word. I mean 
the abolition of the venerable Concursus Iniquitatus. 

In the name of the class of '85 let me thank the Senate 
for the lenient action they took in abolishing the court 
for the remainder of this session only, Class, of '86, next 
year the Concursus Iniquitatis will be in your hands, and 
I trust that, taught by our example, you will so temper 
justice with mercy that your jurisdiction will not be 
called into question as ours has been. 

Let me conclude by tendering to the Professors of 
Queen's the warmest thanks of the class of ‘85 for the 
great pains they have taken in guiding our too careless 
steps in the paths of knowledge and morality. We are 
conscious that we have not always made the best use of 
our privileges, and that the voice of ease and pleasure has 
tco often proved more alluring than Duty—stern daughter 
of the voice of God, but we hope that we have at least 
learned in some degree our own weakness, and that, 
taught by the past, we shall avoid bringing discredit on 
our Alma Mater and shall prove not quite unworthy of 
the men who before us have left these classic halls. 


DR. SPANKIE. 


Mr, Chancellor, Gentlemen of Convocation, Ladies and 
Gentlemen— 

In accordance with established custom it is my duty as 
valedictorian for the medical graduates of the Royal, for 
1885, to offer to you some remarks relative to our medical 
school and medical study on this, the occasion of the 
severance of our connection as students. Friendly part- 
ings are always more or less sad, even the parting with 
examinations. I trust then to receive your indulgence 
at this time, and in this particular unenvied position, for 
any imperfection that may occur in my efforts to address 
you. Had this duty fallen to me in my freshman year I, 
doubtless, would have entered upon it with more enthus™ 
jasm and fluency, for freshmen generally have great con- 
fidence in their own abilities; but, having completed the 
required medical course, let me assure you that the im- 
portance of caution in all things, and particularly in med- 
ical affairs has not been overlooked by our teachers, so 
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that we have already begun to recognize that our duty is 
to practise and not to preach. However, this duty is as 
pleasant to perform as it is difficult. It implies that the 
studens medicinae has become doctor medicinae. By it 
the student and the professor occupy the same platform, 
and by it the student, after four years of active study, is 
granted the privilege of publicly expressing his approval 
or disapproval of the treatment and teaching received by 
him during his college course. Our verdict to-day is ap- 
proval ; we express it with feelings of the deepest gratitude 
to our professors, for their many acts of kindness towards 
us; for their untiring efforts in our behabf—prompted 
only by their devotion to their profession and their desire 
to see their Alma Mater flourish in the future, as in the 
past, so that her sons may not be baffled, beaten or out- 
done by rivals; for the interest generally which they have 
manifésted in our welfare, and for the extra work they 
have endured by increasing our facilities for acquiring 
practical knowledge. The increased number of clinics, 
the establishment of a summer session, the special lectures 
of Dr. K. N* Fenwick on the Eye and Ear; of Drs. Du- 
puis and Henderson, on Surgical Diagnosis and Ortho- 
poedic Surgery ; of Dr. Garret on Surgical Landmark ; of 
Dr. Saunders, on Diseases of Children; of Drs. Met- 
calfe and Clarke, on Diseases ot the Nervous System ; of 
the late Dr. McCammon, on Gynaecology; of Dr. 
Fenwick, on Diseases of the Skin, in addition to the 
regular Clinical Lectures, together with the facilities 
now offered for studying them practically-—facilities which 
senior students of other and larger Medical Schools have 
publicly admitted to be superior to theirown, are matters 
which deserve more than a passing notice, matters which 
will be received with enthusiasm by every true son and 
friend of the Royal and matters for which we to-day are 
proud to return thanks to our esteemed and energetic 
staft of professors ; not only for our own sakes, but for 
the brilliant prospects whicn they hold out for our alma 
mater and the inducements they offer to intending 
students of medicine. The Medical Student has his 
difficulties and trials, like other men. He is not that 
superhuman mystic and heartless creature that many 
would suppose him to be. Dried bones may be his 
nearest companions, but they are not his only essentials 
—to which even his boarding house mistress can testify. 
In one place known as the Professor's pride and in 
another as the Policeman's pet; while such names as 
body-snatchers and bune pickers are almost obsolete. If 
he should relieve his mind from arduous study by a 
quiet moonlight drive he is at once accused of terrible 
contemplations, and often, like Aesculapius of old, when 
called to raise the dead, must encounter thunder bolts, or 
‘rather shot guns, and, like the heroes of the famous 
“ Ubidee” return with only part of his garments. At the 
present time Medical Students in this city are a mixed 
class. Among us are maidens and matrons as well as 
bachelors and benedicts. I am not going to compare the 
merits of each main division—the married and the un- 


married—for we are forewarned by the importance at- 
tached to the words of medical men, being, as they are 
like coppers given to a child—little thought of by the 
giver, but greatly prized by the child—however, I will 
say that as yet, in our medical schools at all events, no 
miserable son of a miserable sire has ever sighed over 
‘“‘ pa's plucked, ’* much less over the gloomy soliloquy, 
“ma's plucked ?” 

The choice of a subject on an occasion of this kind is 
the first difficulty, and that on which the mind is most 
concentrated is generally the one which prevails. Of late 
much has been said about the literary education of medi- 
cal men. Itmay be pronounced presumptious for one 
so inexperienced to tackle such a question, but it thrusts 
itself upon me, and if within my hearing to-day there 1s 
young man ora number of young men who look to the 
study and practice of medicine as their future occupation, 
Imay be pardoned for suggesting to them what experience 
has taught and what great men have’ emphatically de- 
clared—that the first essential for the successful physician 
is a thorough preliminary education, This neglect was 
the life-long regret of the great father of Euglish surgery 
—the illustrious John Hunter. It is the regret to-day of 
students and graduates that they did not first enter the 
University as students in arts. But the mistake is gradu- 
ally growing less and already every tenth student of the 
Royal is a graduate in arts—a circumstance deserving of 
notice and praise, andI hope thatere many returns of 
this day it will fall to the lot of the medical valedictorian 
to record that only every tenth student or less is not a 
graduate in arts. What profession calls for a greater 
display of knowledge and shill and presence of mind than 
the medical profession ? How better can the mind be de- 
veloped and strengthened for the arduous study of the 
most wonderful of sciences than by the benefits accruing 
from an arts’ education? Of the importance of the study 
of medicine Carlyle, in his Latter-day Pamphlets, ob- 
serves, that ‘the profession of the human healer is 
radically a sacred one and connected with the highest 
priesthoods, or rather being itself the outcome and acme 
of all priesthoods and divinest conquests of intellect here 
below.” How necessary then is it for the student of 
medicine to obtain all possible advantages. The young 
lawyer may fail at the bar, and his client sufter Monetary 
loss; the young clergyman may fail to please his congre- 
gation, or the politican to secure his election; but some- 
thing more than money, something more than dissatisfac- 
tion or disappointment—a human life with its immortal 
soul—may be the oe of the physician's failure. Endow 
yourselves then with culture and knowledge and you may 
expeciine oii, tas true that very little encouragement 
Tansee Shae sabe Students by the medical 
sieaadhak ie es a to thus equip themselves. It 
and who spends four : naa a Bigh sence! training 
on the same footin oe the study of arts is placed 
months ae ha 8 nominally as he who spends four 

: ve known it, in preparation for receiving 
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lecturesin medicine. But it is also true for experience 
has proved that the graduate in arts cam do as much at 
the study of medicine in three years as the best non- 
graduates do in four. Previous to one year ago the 
Ontario Medical Council acknowledged this and allowed 
graduates in arts to receive their licenses after completing 
a course ot three sessions. Although this is not allowed 
at present, it is expected to again come in force as a num- 
ber ofits prominent members have announced themselves 
in itsfavor. The Council should go further and the 
Universities and Colleges should go further as those of 
other countries have already, and make a distinction in 
their degrees or licenses, whereby he who spends seven or 
eight years in equipping himself for the medical pro- 
fession may be rewarded for his honorable labor. If we 
consider the present state of medical science, and note 
its rapid strides in recent years, in all of its departments; 
if we reflect upon the enormous extent of accurate infor- 
mation, of minute technical knowledge, and of special 
practical training, which is now required to fit a man 
to practice medicine scientifically and render to those 
sufferers who seek his help the full measure of the benefit 
which his art is now able to bestow, we shall cease to 
wonder why a student should spend more time than 
twenty months in acquiring his license, and we shall cease 
to wonder why he who spends seven or eight years in its 
active study should be superior to him who spends but 
half the time. A sufficient supply of thoroughly trained 
and skilful physicians is desired in every community, 
When overtaken by serious accident or illnesss all other 
means of relief fail, and the most wealthy, the most 
powerful, the most illustrious, must. like the poor and 
- unknown, cast their dependence upon the skill which, 
under God's guidance, the physician shall display in bat- 
tling with the dread angel of death, whose wings hover 
near at hand. No other study presents difficulties and 
complexities so great as those which beset the study of 
medicine; in no other occupation in life are such varied 
culture of the mind and training of the senses demanded. 
The apprentice must practice five years before he is 
adjudged capable of running a machine of iron and brass, 
and yet one who has _ studied medicine four half-years 
may have his license to meddle with and make or mar 
that most wonderful machine—man’s- body—gifted with 
boundless capacities and freighted with the awful re- 
sponsibility of an immortal soul. The young 
pilot must spend seven years of pupilage ere he 
is trusted to guide a vessel, where only the 
hidden dangers of sunken rocks or treacherous shoals 
beset him; while in less than half that time one may 
qualify himself to pilot that most precious craft-——a human 
life—through the long, dark, intricate windings of disease, 
where at every turn death lies concealed, so close at hand 
and so difficult to avoid that nothing but the most con- 
summate skill can insure safety. But it may be said, are 
you: not advocating a longer period of study and at the 
same time asking for a shorter one for certain medical 





students? The explanation of this is that the medical 
student who first studies in the University does at the 
same time actually take part of the medical course. His 
classes of chemistry, practical chemistry and botany are 
identical with those ot the medical classes and these 
three classes are more than the medical student is sup- 
posed to take in one session. Hence it is unfair to say to 
the graduate in arts, who has already passed on these 
subjects, it will take you as long to study the remainder 
as it will a mere boy, it may be, to study the whole 
course. I dwell on this point only to show that encour- 
agement is not offered to students to acquire this pre- 
liminary literary and scientific training which is so cer- 
tain to aid them in pursuing the study of medicine. It is 
time that this University requires only three sessions at- 
tendance from the graduate in arts, but what signifies 
the University when the Ontario Council superseding it 
in authority does not. The value of a university educa- 
tion is recognized in business, in aw and in theology and 
it must be in medicine. There are men who would 
banish from the University the study of Latin and Greek, 
yet to the medical student a knowledge of them is an in- 
valuable aid to his advancement, for the commonest 
medical terms are but compounds of one or other of these 
languages; while all medical students must at some 
period of their course be familiar and fluent with such 
names as Levator labii superioris alaeque nasi, or iter ¢ 
tertio, adquartum ventriculum, in fact the whole study of 
anatomy is thus decorated with the classic lore of 
antiquity, not anatomy alone either—etiology, sequelae, 
zymosis, prophylaxis, dystocia, bronchiectasis, pasacente- 
sis, thoracis and many more volumnious terms were em- 
ployed by our examiners this year and suffice to show 
that the time spent in acquiring a reasonable knowledge 
these languages is not lost to the medical student, 
Again, Latin is the language of prescriptions and when 
the student. translated ‘repetatur si opus sit’ ‘to be repeat- 
ed if it operates’ killed his patient, and as a result was 
paid forty shillings damages and about two hundred 
pounds costs. No doubt the Latin of prescriptions is 
more technical than classical and the young man never 
dreamt of erring when he interpreted ‘pro re nata’ ‘for 
the little thing just born’ which accordingly received the 
terrible draught. The study of mathematics is not 
generally cherished by medical students, yet what study 
is more strengthening to the mind, while the study of 
physics is admirably adopted for the development of 
acute observation, and the study of philosophy would 
endow him with a knowledge of his own psychology—all 
essential elements for true success in the medical profes- 
sion. Dr. Dunglison, forty years ago, thought a colle. 
giate training necessary for the medical student. The 
great English statesman—Gladstone—in his address at 
the London College remarked ‘that the influence of the 
medical profession, great as it now. is, is destined to grow 
in greater proportion than that of other professions’ ; 
but, adds William Pepper, in order that this may come 
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true, it is essential for medical men to be thoroughly 
educated and fitted for their work. Therefore, it is well 
for you who intend studying medicine not to lose sight of 
these opinions, coming as they do from men of fame and 
experience. Rush not into the study of medicine from 
the promptings of idle curiosity: do not regard it as 
requiring less ability than other professions; provide 
yourselves with as thorough a preliminary education as is 
in your power, remembering that your difficulties subse. 
quently will be inversely proportional to the extent of 
this’ Overlook the present barriers to encouragement, 
remembering that your profession is worthy of your 
sternest eftorts, and a scrutinizing people shall discern 
and appreciate your talents. Remember that, it is said, 
not a single advancement has made in the science of 
medicine, during the past four hundred years, by any 
other than those of culture and learning. Remember 
also that the medical student's path is strewn with 
difficulties and temptations which only a strengthened 
mind can successfully combat. 

The dawn of the medical millenium has not yet appear- 
ed and that ideal state—when medicine shall be preven- 
tive instead of curative —is yet far off. The old and dis- 
tinguished as well as the young and inexperienced are 
alike imperfect and are frequentty in error in their 
diagnosis, prognosis and treatment. This simply points 
to the limit beyond which man's knowledge cannot pene- 
‘ trate. Velpean tied the carotid for a supposed aneurism 
when it was only a simple tumor and thus killed his 
patient, Dease on the contrary plunged his lancet into 
an aneurism thinking it only an abscess and thus gave 
exit to the patient's blood and life. Prognosis is not less 
mysterious. Simon Stone was shot in nine places and 
hacked with a hatchet and yet lived. Colonel Rossiter, 
cracking a plum stone with his teeth broke a tooth and 
lost his life. Jabez Musgrove was shot with a bullet 
which went in at his ear and came out at his eye, but 

still he lived for many years, likewise a man who hada 
crowbar shot through his head; while Spigelius, a 
physician, died from a mere scratch. 

Medicine is a liberal profession, requiring culture and 
knowledge and skill. It is not a trade for money making, 
nor a field for vaulting ambition, The physician's object 
is to combat disease ; he is, therefore, the servant ot the 
suffering ; he has to go down among the fetid haunts of 
disease and death, spend his days and nights, risk health 
and life, to relieve affliction and distress. Why then 
should not the medical student examine his conscience 
for the fortitude, mental power, moral rectitude, industry, 
self-control, self-denial, manual dexterity and general 
physical vitality which are as necessary for the physician 
or surgeon as his medicine or his scalpel. The success- 
ful statesman is applauded for his poli tical achievements ; 
the general is honored and banqueted when he leads his 
troops to victory ; public thanks are given to the donor 
of a thousand pounds to a charity. Honor then the 

_ medical student who comes forward to the aid of suffer- 





ing humanity, who ever answers his country’s call and 
accompanies the soldier to the field of battle as cheer- 
fully as he enters the palace of the millionaire ; who does 
not hesitate to enter the plague-stricken district to save a 
human life, or it may be to perform successfully some 
skillful and delicate operation, knowing that his only pay 
may be ‘God bless you, doctor, I knew you would be 
lucky.’ He looks not at the external pomp of wealth 
believing as Oliver Wendell Holmes did when he said: 
If Sir Astley Cooper was ever called to let off the impure 
ichor from the bloated limbs of George IV, it was the 
king who was honored by the visit and not the surgeon. 
Again, he says: Unless you feel as you cross the thres- 
hold of the millionaire that your art is nobler than his 
palace the footman that let you in is your fitting com 
panion and not his master. Again, to those who have in 
contemplation the study of medicine, we, having crossed 
its threshold and about to enter its active domain would 
kindly beseech you not to neglect this first grand pre- 
liminary qualification of a good literary and scientific 
education. Classics, mathematics, philosophy, &c., may 
have no direct bearing on the study of medicine; yet who 
will deny their influence in strengthening the mind and 
expanding the intellect and undoubtedly the man whose 
mind is thus cultured and developed is better able to 
diffuse his art to the benefit of the suffering and better 
able to ferret out the mysteries of life and death. When 
Lord Bacon wrote ‘writing makes the exact man’ he must 
surely have been thinking of medical men, for from them 
the scratch of a pencil, or the omission of it, on many 
prescriptions would be death to the patient. Hoster 
then your society for mutual improvement and in the 
words of Dr. Bingham: Make the science of medicine 
your first love and lovingly array her inthe mantle of 
literary excellence, bedeck her with the gems of culture, 
adorn her with the priceless diamonds wrested from the 
bosom of literature; and then, and not until then, will 
you have done justice to your heart's first love, your 
chosen science; and then, and not until then, will that 
science stand forth flashing with the peerless rubies of 
truth, and exalted upon a pedestal far above the petty 
tyranny of prejudice, will receive as homage the apprecia. 
tion and admiration of all men. 

To the citizens of Kingston we are very grateful for 
their many kindnesses and hospitality. Our minds re- 
ceived cheerful recreation from arduous toil in their 
friendly entertainments. To them we truly say : 

“The saddest tale we have to tell 
Is when we bid them all farewell,” 

To our college mates who have still to continue it is 
unnecessary for me to speak, we know each other and 
our feelings at parting are more easily imagined than 
described. If unanimity ever characterized a body of 
men it is characteristic of medical students. Here 
miserable minorities or boastful majorities are unknown, 
May the ‘bundle of sticks’ ever remain your motto, 
for while so united all hostile Power is yain. 
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Lastly, to our professors we must say good-bye. We say 
it with feelings of love and congratulation. We assure 
you that the class of '85 will be not less loyal to their 
Alma Mater and to their country than the brave sons 
who have preceded us. You have inspired us with con- 
fidence, you have endowed us with riches. Ina word, 
“You love us, we love you, and we'll shake hands.” 
Fare YE WELL, 


MR. HAY. 
If our college career has opened our eyes to see the 
field of human knowledge that now spreads invitingly 
before us, we must believe that we have been raised a 
step in the line of genuine progress, and are ready to en- 
dorse this truth, that the love of discovery for the sake of 
advancement is common to man. Wherever we find him, 
we can detect this principle. How it came there, whether 
by inheritance or by evolution, in the strict sense of the 
term, is no part of our discussion. But, neither do we 
parley with such a question, and if an answer was de- 
manded we wou!d say, man is created with this principle, 
just as he is created with hands, head or heart, We be- 
lieve, not because we study the science of God, but be 
cause we believe in God we study Theology. Believing 
God, we believein man, and maintain that one of the 
chief motive powers with which man is endowed to raise 
himself in and through the world around him is the de- 
sire of ‘finding things out.’ Finding them out that they 
may be incorporated in hisown life. The man who first 
discovered the power of steam, was a better man by his 
discovery. In fact,one ofthe main distinctions between 
the savage and the civilized lies in this, that the former 
* cares very little, the latter is eager to find out easier, 
cheaper, more economical methods of performing the 
duties which lie at his door, and of benefiting his fellow. 
It was the love of discovery, to find out that which is 
nesessary to the fuller growth of man, that prompted 
Columbus. to strike over an unknown sea. 
which led Livingston, the great explorer, to search out 
the course of the Nile. You cannot fully account for the 
actions of these men by saying, they were searching un- 
known lands and seas for the mere sake of becoming 
famous. Notatall, Notoriety can be gained at much 
cheaper cost. Eminence has something more noble in it. 
Captain Webb was notorious, Dr. Livingston was eminent. 
We love to make discoveries because something is still 
wanting to make us complete. If you will allow the ex, 
pression, the human race wants to discover its better half. 
In Science aud Philosophy, from the most ancient down 
to the latest development of thought, this principle has 
urged man forward to higher and nobler forms of truth. 
Take it from man and you make him a beast, a dull, 
heartless imitator. 
himself and you have given him the possibilities of a man 
who may make himself better and may also benefit 
others. We enjoy to-day the accumulated inventions and 
discoveries of past generations, and we hope as the years 


It was this | 








But allow him to think and act for | 


| much of it. 


go on that others will benefit by our fervent labors. This 
is a powerful stimulus to make us use every talent and 
energy we possess. But while we admit the law of dis- 
covery in every other science,can we admit it in the 
Science of Theology? Is it safe to tell us to do our own 
thinking ? Perhaps some of out professors could answer 
“quite safe,” for it has never struck them that we did too 
If we believe there is something still undis- 
covered in évery other science; if we believe that nature 
lies, before us, not as an open book, but as a magnificent 
volume whose title page only has been opened, and 
whose table of contents the student and scholar must find 
out for himself, can we not believe the same of Theology, 
the widest and deepest, the highest of all science. If we 
believe that nature which, at best, is man’s servant, can 
charm with the revelations it unfolds, how much more 
Theology, which is the study of man's Sovreign Lord ? 
But we are told to be careful and not be too eager for 
new things, lest we lose the substance in the shadow. 
The advice is, indeed, timely, but sometimes it is over- 
done. “To follow the intellect wherever it may lead’ 
is often unsafe; but is it safer not to follow it at all? It 
is not difficult to accept everything—the child does that ; 
but tothink so that we may act intelligently, to weigh 
truth and to be able to distinguish between truth and 
error, between the seen and the unseen, requires a man’s 
whole energies. Truth is eternal no matter in what 
vesture it may appear, but we need to examine for our- 
selves that we may discover the wearer in his garment, 
This will often be a difficult task, There has frequently 
been much violation done to the principle we take as our 
theme. If men cannot discover any real thing, they will 
invent something resembling it. There is the genuine 
bank note and the counterfeit, the genuine practitioner 
and the quack, the sheep and the wolf in sheep's clothing, 
Hence we must useevery faculty with which God has 
endowed us that we may try the spirts to see of what 
sort they be. But thisis surely making discoveries of 
the most important nature. 

The idea is too prevalent that theology is a dry study, 
and with this false notion in their minds, young men are 
deterred from entering upon this course. They are told 
that they cannot exercise their right to think for them- 
selves, and will be tied down to ritual and formula on 
every hand. No wonder some have rebelled against such 
a conception ; for no man wishes to become a theological 
machine, which it takes six or seven years to wind up, 
and then sent forth to unwind itself as best it can, 

It may seem strange to many, but this is a popular 
notion ; yet its popularity does not save it from being 
lamentably wrong. It has its origin in a mistaken idea of 
God and truth. Men seem to forget that God is truth. 
Can we seek the latter and discard the former? No; the 
truth of man and of the whole universe is nothing unless 
it is the truth of God. Hence we call many of the com- 
mon notions regarding the study of theology wrong, be- 
cause they are founded on wrong views of God and human 
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life in its very highest form. 


The study of this science touches man at every point of 


his being. It makes every other science pay its tribute. 
Every faculty of our being is brought into play. Intellect, 
will and emotions are all brought into proper activity. 
Man’s varied life is made up of parts all intimately united. 
The moral, social and political life are not separable from 
religious life; and he who would reach maturity in every 


side of his nature cannot afford to disparage the study of 


theology. The intellect cannot say tothe soul “I have 
no need of thee,” for who would wish to fall into the 
hands of a logician merciless in his reasonings? Again, 
emotion cannot say to the will “I have no need of thee,” 
for emotion misdirected is the wildest extravagance, 
There must be life in every part or else death lurks in all. 
Man is not like a piece of metal which can be broken 
and recast at pleasure, but he is an organic unity and 
must develop along the whole line of his being, The 
divine nature in the human, elevating it, or if you will, 
eliminating it so that it may at length be all divine, is the 
highest ideal, and if the highest, it must belong to the 
noblest science. Such is the aim and first intent of the 
study of theology, and if we have failed to see it, the 
fault does not lie in the object of our search, but in us 
who have accepted mere terms without enquiring into 
their meaning. We have allowed others to feed us, and 
when a little rash in the process we have turned our 
heads away. Or perhaps the food was good but too 
strong for us. We have, therefore, an intolerance to- 
wards heavy theological terms. They have been repeated 
in our ears until the very sound of them invites either 
sleep or a battle. Itis not too much to say that this 
nhon-respective spirit is not so much against truth. but 
against its appearance. Why, it hasbeen said that an 
American and Calvinist can exchange pulpits and preach 
each his own doctrine in perfect safety, so long as he 
does not speak of techinical terms, while to mention 
either might afford material for an able discussion pro 
and con in the public press for a few days. It is quite 
apparent that men are more open to receive the truth 
than toendorse terms. Each must judge for himself 
which is the better. But there is nothing clearer than 
this, that if ‘terms" express something outside of the man 
who speaks them, they are comparatively worthless,while 
if they are part and parcel of his spiritual nature, they 
will receive another setting which, if not more attractive, 
will make them at least more effectual. 

When the Greek philosopher wrote of the soul and be- 
lieved it to be immortal, he wrote ina language long since 
dead, but the truth he spoke lives on. The outer garment 
must fall off that the truth may have liberty; and he who 
is in veal earnest in search after truth will be willing to 
change its garment,willing that he himself should decrease 
in order that the truth of God may increase. The love 
of discovery, therefore, will never lead us astray, while it 
will prevent us from becoming listless and stagnant, and 
at the same time leave no room for that species of inert 


humanity called “trifler,” which, in the science of nature, 
of human life and in that of God, is an unqualified blun- 
der; nay, a heinous sin. 

We believe, also, that the methods of teaching in this 
university are the best to develop the young mind, and at 
the same time we are glad that along with these methods 
there has grown up amongst us the right spirit. 

Mr. Hay closed with a few parting words addressed to 
the professors, students and citizens of Kingston. 





THE SUCCESSFUL MEN, 

We append a list of the successful candidates in the 
various departments. 

GRADUATES. 

B.A.—E. H. Britton, J. Wood, A. McLachlan, J. H. 
Buchanan, A. D, Cartwright, W. Clyde, R. M Dennis- 
toun, W. J. Drummond, A. G. Farrell, M. H, Folger, J. 
Henderson, J. A. Hooper, J. D. Kennedy, G. R. Lang, 
H. V. Lyon, W.G. Mills, G, W. Mitchell, N. S, Mullen,. 
A. E. McColl, W. McKinnon, J. H. Macnee, GC. A. Scott, 
J. M. Snowden, John R, Shannon, J. J. Wright, John 
Francis Waters. 

M.D.—T. A. Bertram, CG. W.'D. Clark, Margaret A. 
Corlis, H. C. Cunningham, H. G. Dawson, A. W. Dwyre, 
H. B. Ford, E. Hooper, W. A. Kyle, Helen E. Reynolds, 
H. Roy, D. Russell, W. Spankie, B.A., J. A. Stirling. 

M.A.—Adam Shortt, B.A., James C. Connell, B A. 

B.D.—A. B. Linton, B.A., John Hay, B.A. 

D.Sc.—D. McTavish, M.A, 

HONORS. 

Classics—G. W, Mitchell, and W. J. Drummond, 2nd 
class. 

Latin—W. Clyde, 2nd class. 

Mathematics—and year, J. Findlay and J. McPherson, 
ist class; 3rd year, H. E, Horsey, and J. McKinnon, 1st 
class; final year, J. C. Conneil, 1st class: A. E. McColl, 
2nd class. 

History—Edwin Elliott, 2nd class. 

Chemistry—2nd year, C. A. Scott, rst class; E. ©. 
Shorey, rst class. ‘ 

Natural Science —1st year, E. 0. Shorey, S. H. Gardi- 
ner, A. McRossie, 1st class; 2nd year, W. Nicol, first 
class; C. A. Scott, 2nd class. 

MEDALS. 

Carruthers’ Gold Medal in Chemistry—Colin A. Scott, 

Mayors’ Gold Medal in Mathematics—J, C. Connell, 
B.A. 


Prince of Wales Silver Medal in Natural Science —W. 
Nicol, B.A. 

Prince of Wales Silver Medal in Classics---G. W. 
Mitchell, 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 

W. A. Finlay, Foundation No. 1 and Honor of Founda- 
tion No 2 $50. 

C. A. Cameron, Foundation No 2, $50. 

J. A. Hooper, Foundation No. 3, $50. ; 

F.R. Parker, Honor of Toronto and St. Andrew's 
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Church, Toronto, Scholarships. 
J. McKay, Toronto Scholarships, $60, 
W. J, Patterson, Glass Memorial, $35. 
J. Findlay, McIntyre, $24. 
H. E, Horsey, Foundation No. 4, $50. : 
j. J. Ashton and E .Shorey, Foundation No. 5, $50, 
A A Funnell, Foundation No. 6, $50. 
O. L. Kilborn, Nickle, $50. 
R, M. Dennistoun and A. D. Cartwright—Cataraqui 


$50. 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN THEOLOGY. 


Leitch Memorial, No. 2, value $80—R. C. Murray, 
B.A, general proficiency. 

Rankin, value $55—S. W. Dyde, M.A., apologetics. 

Given by Robt Anderson, Montreal—Anderson, No. 1, 
$50, A. Given, B.A, and Divinity ; Anderson No. 2, $30, 
Jacob Steel, B.A, rst Divinity; Anderson No, 3, $20, R. 
Murray, B.A, 3rd Divinity, 

Hugh McLennan, value $40—John Hay, B.A., Church 
History. 

MacKerras Memorial, value $40—A. Gandier, B.A, 
N. T. Criticism. 

Church of Scotland, No. 3, value $40—-R. Lang, junior 
Hebrew ; Church of Scotland, No. 4, value $40, L. Perrin, 
B.A, 2nd Hebrew; Church of Scotland, No. 5, value $40, 
J. A. Brown, B.A, 3rd Hebrew Chaldee. 

IN MEDICINE, 

Gold Medalists—Messrs Spankie, B.A, and Cunning- 
ham. 

Silver Medalist—A Erratt. 

Uertificates of Merit—D Russell and W. E. Kyle. 

Certificate of Honor and prize of $50 each to Jas Stir- 

’ ling and M L Dixon. 
WOMEN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

Fourth year, Miss Reynolds, a prize of $60, contributed 
by the ladies of Kingston. 

Third year, Miss Oliver, a prize of $50, presented by 
Mrs. Jennie Trout, M.D. 

Second year, Miss Funnell, a prize of $45, presented by 
Mrs, Macnee. 

PASSMEN IN ARTS. 

Junior Latin—W. A. Finlay, A. W. Beall, C. A. Cam- 
eron, T. G. Allen, T. R. Scott, M. M. Spooner, W. J. Pat- 
terson, A. H. Haig, R.C. H. Sinciair, F. J. Kirk, E. S. 
Griffin, G. W. Morden, E. Pirie, L. T. Lochead, G. Hart- 
well, G. J. Bryan, J. Hales, H, J. Leak, J. W. White, A. 
K. H. McFarlane, A. Bain, J. A. Claxton, J. M. Mills, 
Alice Chambers, M. Jackson, H. Leask. H. A. Lavell, W. 
A. Stewart, J. A. McDonald, R. E. McKillop, J. Cattanach, 
J C. Cameron, A. Fitzpatrick, W. R. Garrett, John Sharp. 

Junior English—T. B. Scott, W. Jj. Patterson, T. G. 
Allan, J. M. Mills, A. W. Beall, J. Sharp, T. R. Scott, J. A. 
McDonald, H. S. Folger, F. H. Fraser, O. L. Kilborn, D. 
Stewart, J. Hales, A. Fitzpatrick, A. R. H. McFarlane, H. 
K. Leak, H. Leask, G. Hartwell, S. Richards, J. C. Cam- 
eron, E. Pirie, J. McKay, J. G. Bryan, G. W. Morden, L. 
Lochhead, A. Bain, T. A. Reddon, A. H. D. Ross, 


-Junior French—E. S. Griffin, A. W. Beall, F. J. Kirk, O. 
L. Kilborn, Alice Chambers, J. A. Claxton, H. A. Lavell, 
R. E. McKillop, J F. Booth. 

Junior Mathematics—W. J. Patterson, T. G. Allen, 
S. W. Dyde. J, Henderson, equal; J. R. Scott, A. Haig, 
A, D. Ross, A. W. Beall, J. Shary, J. Hales, J. B. Scott, 
N. Jackson, G. W. Morden, C. A. Cameron, W. H. 


Cornett, A. K. H. McFarlane, equal; F. J. Kirk, J. W. 


White, J’ Cs’;Cameron, Alice Chambers, G. Hartwell, A. 
W. Barr. C. J. Cameron, S. Richards, equal; J. A. 
Claxton, J. A. Reddon, J.D. Kennedy, J. A. McDonald, 
G. J. Bryan, C. A. Scott, W. R. Givens, R. Whiteman. 

Junior Greek—W, A. Finley, Alice Cameron, W. J. 
Patterson, J. G. Allen, H. Sinclair, G. W. Morden. H. J. 
Leak. A. W. Bain, P. A. McLeod, A. K. H. McFarlane, 
W. McClement, W. A. Stuaat, E. Pirie, Geo. Hartwell, 
J. G. Potter, J. C. Cameron, L. T. Lochhead, J. Cattan- 
ach, H. Leask, T. W. Kelly, J. A. McDonald, A. H. D. 
Ross, W. R. Garrett, N. T. C. McKay. 

Junior German—A. W. Beall, E. S. Griffin, F. J. Kirk 
O. L. Kilborn, J. A. Claxton, Alice Chambers, W. A, 
Lavell, R. McKillop. 

Junior Philosophy—H. C. Horsey, J. Marshall, J. Rat- 
tray, J. McKinnon, J. G. Dunlap, F. N. Kelly, F. M, 
Young, N.S. Mullan, J. H. Macnee, J.D, Kennedy, G. 
R. Lang, E. Ryan, T. W. R. McRae, E. Elliott, Orr 
Bennett, Lennox Irving, W. J. Kidd, J. Potter, D. M. 
Robertson, D. L. Dewar, D. J, Hyland. 

Junior Physics—E. C. Shorey, J. J. Ashton, J. A. 
Hooper, F. Findlay, G. R. Lang, E. P. Goodwin, W. A. 
McPherson, J. Henderson, J, McEwan, H. V. Lyons, 
D. L. Dewar, W. J. Drummond, J. McNeil, T. W. Kelly, 
J. R. Shannon, J. J, Wright, A. D Cartwright, G. W. 
Mitchell, N. 8. Mullen, S. H, Gardiner. 

Senior Latin—F, R. Parker, H. L. Wilson, D, Cun- 
ningham, C. A. D. Fairfield, W. A. Logie, J. McKay, H. 
H. Pirie, H. S. Folger, J. W. H. Milne, Hannah A. 
Givens, C. B. Dupuis, H. W. Townsend, P. A. McLeod, 
J. J. Maclennan, W. R. Givens, F. H. Fraser, J. Foxton. 
W. A. Cameron, W. H. Cornett, A. G. Farrell, T, A. 
Cosgrave, S, Richard. : 

Senior English—J. A. Hooper, R. M, Dennistoun, J. 
G. Dunlop, Hannah A. Givens, E. Elliott, W. McClem- 
ent, J. J. Ashton, P. A. McLeod, H. L. Wilson, J. Mc- 
Ewen, W. H. Cornett, C. B. Dupuis, J. J. Maclennan, H. 
W. Townsend, W. A. Logie, D. Cunningham, C. A. D, 
Fairfield, J. M. Snowden, C. A. Scott, W. A. Macpher- 
son, F, R. Parker, T. W. R. McRae, N.S. Mullen, J. F. 
Booth, T. McEwen, H. P. Thomas, T. A. Cosgrove, W, 
A. Cameron. 

Senior French—Marion Folger, M. M. Spooner, C. A. 
D. Fairfield, H. S. Folger, D. Cunningham, D. Stewart, 
C. B. Dupuis, F. H. Fraser, G. J. Smith, F McB. Young. 

Senior Greek—F. R. Parker, W. A. Logie, W. G. Bain, 
H. S. Wilson. J. McKay, N. M. Grant, T. A. Cosgrove, J. 
H. Macnee, J. D, Kennedy, W. A. Cameron, E. Corkill, 
L Irving, J. F. Macfarland, D. M. Robertson. 
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Senior German M. Folger, C. A. D. Fairfield, M. M. 
Spooner, D. Stewart, H. S. Folger, D, Cunningham, C, 
B. Dupuis, F. H. Fraser, 


Senior Mathematics -]. Findlay, W. McPherson, H. 


N. Dunning, H. W. Townsend, E. J. Corkill. 

Senior Physics—H. E, Horsey. 

Senior Philosophy—A. Gandier, J. J. Ashton, J. J. 
Wright, J. H. Buchanan, 

Natural Science—O, L. Kilborn, M. H. Folger, Ww. 
Clyde, Jennie Farrell, A. D. Cartwright, Orr C. Bennett, 
J. Rattray, M. McKinnon, E, Ryan, J. Duff, #. McB, 
Young, R. J. Sturgeon, J. Armour, 

Chemistry - A. A, Funnell, J. Cochrane, O. L. Kilborn, 
J. McEwen, J. M. Sherlock, J. W. H. Milne, W. G, 
Mills, E. Ryan, H. A, Givens, J. F. Carmichael, J. J. 
Maclennan. 

History—A. D. Cartwright and R, M. Dennistoun, 
equal; M. H. Folger, J. Marshall, J. C. Snodden, W. G. 
bain, D. Stewart, Jesse Dunning, N. S. Mullan, R. J. 
Sturgeon, H. P. Thomas, Thomas Townsend, W. R. 
Givens. 

Medical Botany—W. C. Gallagher, A. R. Elliott, C. P. 
Dewar, W. C. B. Rathbun. 


PASSMEN IN THEOLOGY. 


Divinity (third year)—John Hay, J. A. Brown, R. C, 
Murray, W. Hay, J. P. Gerrior, A. K. McLeod. Second 
year—R McKay, A. Givan, J. McLeod, R. Gow, W. 

* Allan, J, A, Grant, N. Campbell, A, Macaulay. D. Millar, 
F. W. Johnson, A. Patterson. First year—S,. W, Dyde, 
A. Gandier. J. Steele, A. McRossie, S. Childerose, J. F. 
Smith, L. Perrin, J. P. McNaughton, A. McLachlan, W. 
G, Mills, H. R. Grant, J. H. Buchanan, J. E. Duclos, J. 
McNeil. 

Junior Hebrew—G, R. Lang, M, McKinnon, W. R. 
Grant, J. W. H. Milne, Orr Bennett, J. H. Buchanan, J. 
Steele, A. Patterson. 

Second Year Hebrew—A. Gandier, L. Perrin, equal; 
R. McKay, A. McRossie, A, Givan, S. W. Dyde, J. Mc- 
Leod, J. F. Smith, J. E, Duclos, D. Millar. 

Chaldee and Third Year Hebrew -J. Hay, 
Brown. 

Apologetics (Senior Division)—R. McKay, W. Allen, 
R. Gow, A. Givan, J. McLeod, J. A. Grant, F, w. John- 
son, W. Hay, N. Campbell, A. McAuley, D, Millar. 
Junior Division—-S. W. Dyde, J. Steele, W. G. Mills, J. 
F. Smith, A. McLachlan, H. R. Grant, A Paterson, A. 
McRossie, L. Perrin, J. P, McNaughton, S. Childerose- 

Old Testament Exegesis—R. McKay, J. McLeod, W. 
Allan, L, Perrin, A, Givan, H.R. Grant, R.C, Murray, 
J. Steele, W, G, Mills, S. Childerose. 

New Testament Criticism—A. Gandier, R, McKay, 
John Hay, W. Allan, A, Givan, J. A. Brown, L. Perrin, 
S. W. Dyde, J. McLeod, T, F, Smith, J. Steele, W. Hay, 
A. Macauley, F. W, Johnson, J. P. McNaughton, S. 


Childerose, H. R. Grant, J. H. Buchanan, D. Miller, J. 
Gerrior. 


jock 








Church History—J. Hay, R. McKay, S. w. Dyde, A. 
McLachlan, J. F. Smith, J. McLeod, R. C. Murray, W. 
Allan, A. McRossie, A. Gwan, H. R. Grant, J. Steele, J. 
A. Brown, L. Perrin, R. Gow, J. P. McNaughton, J. A. 
Grant, J. E. Duclos, J. H. Buchanan. N. Campbell, w. 
Hay, A. Macaulay, F. W. Johnson,.D, Millar, A. Patter- 
son, J. McNeil, W. G. Mills. 


EXCHANGES. 








Gy troubles with the freshmen have got beyond ou, 

own boundaries, and ar> being commented upon by 
several of the educational journals throughout the country, 
We quote the opinion of Acta Victoriana ; 

“The action of the freshmen in Opposing the student 
courts, trusting in the protection of the colleg3 authorities, 
was infantile. Quite as good as they had submitted to 
and profited by them, and it would have been more be- 
coming if they had accepted loyally the traditional cus. 
toms, venerable even if absurd, of the students, Every 
senior has been a freshman, and every freshman may be- 
come a senior, So that there is no danger that class dis- 
tinctions will ever become caste distinctions. Hazing in 
its modern modified form, is merely a pleasant bantering 
without bttterness. Surely nothing could have evinced 
more plainly to the present freshmen at Queen's, the good 
will of the other classes towards them, than the splendid 
reception they received upon their arrival last fall. Of 
course, when the children cry, the authorities must inter- 
fere, lest others be frightened away by the wailing.” 


— 


The University Herald of Syracuse, N, Y., publishes 
full statistics of the members of the different graduating 
classes, which must be exceedingly interesting to those 
personally acquainted with the ladies and gentlemen 
honored by notices. The disclosure of certain of the 
facts cannot be altogether agreeable, however. 

Sad to relate, the 'Varsity has put its foot into it again. 
A short time ago it undertook to state that the aftairs of 
the University of New Brunswick were in a completely 
demoralized condition, and now the Monthly proceeds to 
show clearly that the ‘Varsity man did not know what he 
was talking about, and brings forward facts in support of 
its argument. Facts are always distasteful to the ‘Varsity. 





The Vanderbilt Observer for May contains an article 
upon “ The Philosophy of George Eliot,” which would 
be much more readable if it contained more original 
matter, Almost every literary periodical we meet now- 
a-days contains extracts from the works of Mr. Bray and 
Mr. Cross, and it would interest us to See something new 
upon the subject. For our own Part, we have always 
been inclined to regard George Elliot's writings as more 
Practical than p2ssimistic. She was evidently too weil 
acquainted with the ways of the world, and too conscien- 
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tious, to draw such highly colored pictures of life as we 
are wont to find in the every day novel. It is true that 
all her works end sadly, but the sad ending is generally 
due to the disobedience of those rules of moral conduct 
which are clearly evidenced throughout the course cf the 
narrative. Romola is left the widow of a traitor without 
any apparent fault of her own, and Dorothea marries an 
altogether incongenial spirit. Yet theirs are cases of 
every day life, and the lesson taught is thoroughly 
practical. 





The Notre Dame Scholastic is publishing a series of 
articles en ‘The Country West of the Mississippi River,” 
which contain a good deal of useful information, besides 
being written in that easy running style which adds such 
a charm to descriptive writing. We regret that the 
Scholastic was not abie to decide upon the merits of our 
North-West rebellion, and trust that by this time our 
friend has become better acquainted with the particulars. 


After quoting our remark that we failed to see the es- 
pecial excellence of the Niagara Index, notwithstanding 
the fact that the majority of the college papers seem to 
hold it in high esteem, the exchange editor of the Index 
adds, ‘‘ Well, don't you know that the majority rules?” 
It must be confessed that this is by all odds the most 
sensible remark which we have stumbled upon in this 
particular column of this particularly peculiar periodical 
for some time, and we willingly give all due credit to the 
massive intellect from which it emanated. At the same 
time, we would be exceedingly sorry if the majority of the 
college papers now published upon this continent did 
rule, During the past few years there has sprung into 
‘existence a horde of miserable little ‘college " periodicals 
hailing from so-called “ universities’ and boys schools of 
every kind all over the States, and these have become 
so numerous as to be positively annoying, reminding one 
of pestiferous June flies or mosquitoes. We do not ex- 
change with them, but they come along most regularly, 
cramming the post office box and the waste paper basket 
incessantly. These form the ‘‘majority” of the college 
papers of this continent, and of these the Niagara Index 
is the little god, which all endeavor to imitate, and of 
which all do their best to promulgate the miserable at- 
tempts at wit. To this “majority” the exchange editor of 
the Index caters in a highly successful manner, doing 
more to assist the deterioration of the American college 
journalism in one number thao almost any other individ- 
ual could do in three. 


“The aim of the American College” is the title of a 
contributed article in the College Rambler, which tells a 
tale that is only too true. The writer deplors the fact 
that the American people, in their money-grabbing spirit, 
subordinate education, in the true sense of the term, to 
preparation for a life of money-making. The article is 
exceedingly well written, evincing much careful and 
logical thought. We quote a specimen paragraph : 


“This striving for riches is a disease that is enervating 
the American people. We fear and shrink from the 
cholera and yellow-fever. Here is a disease in our very 
midst that annually sends more to an early grave than 
the yellow-fever and cholera together, and still more to 
the insane asylums. 

“We say, ‘enervating the American people,’ for it not 
only corrupts and debases the highest offices of the civil 
service of the United States, but, what is worse, even 
enters into the education of the youth. It is not the 
question with the majority of the American youth whether 
they will be able to earna living or not, but whether they 
will be rich or not. They must be taught how to augment 
animal existence. In this light nine-tenths of the Ameri- 
cans look at the matter of a higher education, Here is 
the reason why many of our colleges can barely exist. If 
it were the object of the American college to put money- 
bags and acres in the reach of men, what flourishing in- 
stitutions we would have! But Mathematics and Latin 
by themselves never made a man rich. John Jacob Astor 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt had but little education. Nay, 
more, if this must be a nation of money-grabbers, we have 
no need of the college. We must erect more business 
colleges and polytechnic institutions that can teach young 
men more directly how to make money, how to satisfy 
the desires of their lower natures. Instead of Horace or 
Homer, we would study a more practical book, for in- 
stance, ‘Fifty Different Ways of Making Money.’ With 
this under our arm and a determined purpose in our 
breast, we would start out in life, first, to secure our own 
eternal happiness, then to meliorate humanity, and to 
honor our home, our country, and our God !” 





COLLEGE: WORLD. 


\ 7 ALE has now a co-operative society. 





Cornell intends establishing a chai: of Elocution. 





The Campus at Cornell is lighted by electricity. 





The Columbia freshmen will read Quintus Curtius. 


The Chautauqua class of ‘87 contains 15,000 members. 


The Faculty agree with the Sophomores that the 
Brown Freshmen shall not carry canes. 





The number of medical women in England, who hold 
diplomas and are registered, is forty-five. 


The expenses of conducting morning prayers at Har- 
vard amounts to $5,000 annually. 


The indigent students of Dartmouth receive $5,000 
yearly from the State of New Hampshire. 


The whole number of students in the collegiate depart- 
ments of the colleges of the United State; is 22,000. 
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Heidelberg University: will observe its quincentenary 
in August, 1886. It is the oldest university in Germany, 


Materialism is on the wane. There is not a chair of 
Philosophy in Germany which now teaches this opponent 
of Christianity. 


Oxford has suspended 80 students for playing pranks 
upon college officers. Rowdyism is not confined to the 
New World. 


The President of Columbia College says that five 
minutes is long enough time to wait fora tardy Prof 
before a bolt 1s indulged in. 


There are forty-three million four hundred thousand 
dollars invested in colleges of the United States, together 
with their apparatus and grounds. 





‘A Chinese girl is studying English branches at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University. She intends to become a physician 
for the sake of the women of her native country. 


George Bancroft has given $10,000 to the city of Wor- 
cester to found a scholarship in memory of his father and 
mother. The income is to be used to assist young men 
through college. 


_ The McCormick Observatory at Charlottesville, Va., 
- was dedicated April 14. It is attached to the University 
of Virginia, and costs $30,000, while the telescope is 
worth $46,000, It has an endowment of $75,000. 


A thousand dollar scholarship has just been given to 
Dartmouth, on the condition that no one shall receive 
the benefit of it who uses liquors or tobacco. There are 
only two aspirants to it, one of whom feels confident of 
winning as he eschews the weed altogether and was never 
known to be “‘tight.” 


Johns Hopkins University has in all its departments, 
one hundred and sixty-five students who are graduates 
from other colleges and universities, besides a number of 
undergraduates, making a total of two hundred and 
seventy-six on the catalogue of November. 


Christ's Hospital, the school of the blue coat boys, is 
to be removed from London. It was founded by Edward 
VI. Its endowments yielding an annual income of over 
a quarter of a million dollars, now give a free education 
to 1,200 boys, Under the re-organization, about double 
the present number of pupils, and girls as well as boys, 
will receive its benefits. 


" Whitelaw Reid gives as the indispensable require- 
ments of a journalist, a thorough familiarity with the 
party history of the country, and with the general history 
of the country and of the world, together with a know- 
ledge of common, constitutional, international law, politi- 
cal economy, logic, principles of criticism, English litera- 
ture, and the French and German Languages. 


At the recent anniversary of Cambridge University, the 
first, second, and third in order of excellence in logic, 
were women, 


Owing to the recent change in Harvard it is now 
possible for a student to obtain the degree of B.A. 
without having ever seen a Greek book. The new system 
is a compromise between the classicists and the scientists. 
No student is admitted who has not studied at least one 
dead language; no student can enter without having done 
some practical work in science. Greater importance is 
attached to modern languages, though between French 
and Greek there is still an option. 


It has been intimated to the Minister of Education that 
for the scholarship hitherto offered by the Gilchrist 
trustees to the most meritorious of the candidates for the 
scholarship annually assigned to Canada, competed for 
at the Seven centres by candidates at the June marticu- 
lation examination, there has been substituted a scholar- 
ship to be competed for triennially at two centres only. 
As Canadian examinations were originally instituted by 
the Senate, in compliance with the wish of the Gilchrist 
trustees, and in order to serve as a basis for the. award of 
their scholarships, the withdrawal of these scholarships 
removes the main ground for the continuance of the ex- 
aminations. The registrar of the London University ac- 
cordingly intimates that the sending out of the exami- 
nation papers as a matter of course to Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toronto, Ottawa, Halifax, and Fredericton 
each June Marticulation, will, however, be sent to Halifax 
and Fredericton in 1887, and thenceforward triennially, 
and it is intimated that at the request of the Provincial 
authorities at any time an examination could be held at 
any Provincial centre. 


Johns Hopkins gave $3,148,000 to the university which 
he founded. His gifts for benevolent purposes amounted 
to $8,000,000. Judge Packer gave $3,000,000 to Lehigh 
University, Cornelius Vanderbilt gave $1,000,000 to the 
Vanderbilt University. Stephen Girard gave $8,000,000 
to Girard College, John C. Green and his residuary 
legatees gave $1,500,000 to Princton College. Ezra Cor- 
nell gave $1,000,000 to Cornell University. Isaac Rich 
bequeathed the greater part of his estate, which was 
appraised at $1,700,000 to Boston University. On ac- 
count of the great fire and skrinkage in value, and other 
unfortunate circumstances, the University will realize 
less than $700,000 from this magnificent bequest. Amasa 
Stone gave $600,000 to Adelbert College by direct gift 
and by bequest. W. W. Corcoran gave $170,000 to 
Columbian University in money and land. Benjamin 
Bussy gave real estate worth $500,000 to Harvard Uni- 
versity. Samuel Williston, William J. Walker and 
Samuel A. Hitchcock gave between $100,000 and $200,- 
ooo each to Amherst College. Whitmer Phoenix gave the 
bulk of his property, amounting to about $640,000 to 
Columbia College. J.B. Trever gave $179,000 to Roches- 
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ter Theological Seminary. Matthew Vassar gave $800,- 
ooo to Vassar College. Gardner Colby gave $170,000 to 
Colby University and $100,000 to Newton Theological 
Seminary. J. B. Colgate gave $300,000 to Madison 
University. George I. Seney gave $450,000 to Wesleyan 
University. The Crozier family gave $300,000 to 
Crozier Theological Seminary. It would be easy to add 
to this list. ‘There are hundreds of men and women 
whose splendid gifts entitle them to ba held in everlasting 
remembrance. Such gifts are so common now that they 
are expected. Ifa rich man should live and die without 
doing something for the cause of education, he would at 
once become the subject of adverse criticism. 


PERSONALS. 
71 DAWSON, M.D, 85, has settled at Cape Vincent, 
. N.Y, 


T. A. BERTRAM, M.D., '85, has located in Dundas. 


R. Max. Dennistoun, B.A, ‘85, will settle in Toronto 
and study law. 


W.C. D. Crarke, M.D., '85, ‘our own calomel,” has 
gone to England to take a postgraduate course. 


Jos. Foxton, '86, is guiding the destinies of a school 
out at Arden, on the K.& P. RR. He is happy. 


Geo. F. Hexperson, B.A, '84, has passed his First 
Intermediate Law Examination at Osgoode Hall, 


G. Bryan, ‘88, is a Bible colporteur in the rear town- 
- shipof Frontenac, He is not married yet. 


Mr. A. K. McLeop has received a call to Consecon and 
has accepted. 


R. C. Murray, goes to St. Paul Minnesota for a few 
Sabbaths to fill a vacancy in that city. He has offered 
his services for the foreign field. 


]. A. Brown, will probably supply the pulpit of the 
Rev. Mr. Milligan, Toronto, for a few Sabbaths during 
mid-summer. 


A, Ganorsr, B.A.,’84, has a mission church in Toronto, 
city, until lately under the charge of Jas. Somerville, B.A., 
‘85. His address is ‘Knox College, Toronto. ' 


H. C. Fowrer, B.A., 81, was in Kingston for some 
time lately, his military duties having called him away 
from his law workin Toronto. He has returned. 


H.C. Cuxsincuam, M.D., ‘85, will go the Northwest 
for a year, when he will walk the hospitals in London, 
Engiand. 


Joun MILLER '86, managing editor of the JOURNAL, 
will spend the summer in Europe, visiting the world’s 
exposition at Antwerp and other points of interest. 





Messrs FerGuson, B.A., 83, Newlands, B.A., '84, 
Logie, ‘87, Gardiner, ‘86, Pirie, ‘88, and Ross, ‘88, are 
doing garrison duty with the volunteers in Fort Henry. 


Last week the Presbytry of Kingston met to examine 
the trial discourses and grant license to the following 
students: R.C. Murray, B.A., J. A. Brown, BA, ALK, 
McLeod, John Hay, B.A. 


E. R. Ryan, ‘86, has succeeded W. Spankie, B.A., M.D., 
as principal of the Kingston Academy. Ele will be assist- 
ed by Edwin Elliott, "86. We unhesitatingly prophesy 
success for the new team. 


Rev. D. Macravisxu, M.A., D.Sc., is, we venture to 
say, the youngest and most popular Doctor of Science in 
the Dominion. He deserves every letter of the title, 


however. 





Max. HamittTon, ’86, is going to take the place of Jas. 
Stirling, M.D., '85, as purser on the steamer ‘'Empress of 
India,” plying between Toronto and Niagara. Friends 
of Queen's resident in Toronto will kindly keep an eye 
on him. 


Messrs. A. K. McLeop, and John Hay, graduates in 


| divinity, have received calls—the former to Consecon and 


the latter to Campbellford. R.C. Murray will probably 
go to Chaumont, N.Y., Messrs Buchanan, Steele, H, R. 
Grant, and Drummond go to the North West on Missio- 
work, 


Rev. Joun CuisHoi, B.A., of McIntyre, has left for 
British Columbia, where he will represent the Presby- 
terian Church and carry on a system of organization in 
that country, and make preparations for the establishment 
of churches in various parts of it. He is not aware how 
long it will take to complete the work assigned to him, 


Four of our students are in mission work in the North 
West. J. Steele, B.A, at Tarbolton; H R Grant, B.A, 
at Elkhorn; J. Buchanan, B. A., at Dumfries, and Wm. 
Drummond also is appointed by the H.M.A. The other 
three go out under the auspices of Queen's College 
Missionary Association. 


ADAM SHorTT, M.A,, '85, is still at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, pursuing a postgraduate course and adding lustre 
to the fame of his Alma Mater. He has just succeeded in 
winning the highest prizes in metaphysic at that Uni- 
versity, the Bruce of Grangehill prize of one hundred 
pounds, besides being medalist of the honor class, We 
are proud of him. 





At the recent final examinations at Osgoode Hall, 
Messrs. D. M. Mcintyre, B.A.,’74, and J. R. O'Reilly, 
’82, passed as Barristers and Solicitors, the former head- 
ing the list. H. T. Shibley, B.A., ’81, passed as solicitor, 
and D. Givens, B.A., '78, passed his Second Intermediate. 

T. A. Moore, ‘83, is with the Winnipeg Field Battery 
in the North West. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE. | 


OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


#6 AY,” said Jack to me one morning shortly after the 

council examinations, ‘I am going to leave this 
afternoon for home, and I might just as well bid you good 
bye now for I mayn’t see you again.” 

** Well, good-bye," I returned, I am sorry you won't 
stay for the summer session which everyone seems 
anxious for somebody else to get up.” 

“ Na-ah,” said Jack emphatically, “summer nothin’. 
I should hesitate to associate with the simulation of 
fluctuation which is the characterization of that summer 
session." 

I answered not a word, because I felt grieved, doubly 
indeed, and the twofold reason was: first—that when a 
dozen or fifteen of the boys could have been induced to 
stop over till the end of June for such a purpose they 
were informed that the number was not sufficient, and 
that since then we had received an intimation that even 
six or eight would not be refused ; and, second, I had 
given myself over to the delusion that I had succeeded in 
breaking Jack of the use of slang, and here he had come 
to the front with the vile sample recorded above, 

“Ow-wow," said Jack, breaking in on my reverie, “look- 
a-there, quick, Chummy; corral that ghost for your pic- 
ture gallery before he has a chance to evaporate in this 
sun.” 

I looked in the direction that Jack had indicated and 
saw—well judge from the sketch who it was, 

A young man was slowly walking up the other side of 
the street. Though of average heighth and good appear- 
ance the first thing that would strike one was the bending 
knees and the stooping shoulders which appeared to 
overhang the contracted chest. The body was well knit 
but oh so slim, The general thinness of the frame one 
would be apt to overlook on account of the hand which 
was more massively turned than one generally expects 
from such slight foundation, On the head, which was 
uncove red for an instant to a passing lady, grew a not too 
abundant supply of Straight closefitting hair neatly 
trimmed and indicative of the nattiness which character- 
ized the tout ensemble of our subject. But the face— 
The forehead occupied rather more than its full share of 
the outline and widened gradually outwards, indicating 
great mental development, its frontal fullness denoting 
considerable memory. The brows overhanging the eyes 
met at the root of the nose whose bridge came downward 
in a thin straight line, from the end of which the nostrils 
Spread out in a bold firm Sweep, constantly dilating and 
contracting—the sure sign of a nervous and emotional 
disposition, The mouth was rather on the large side and 
lacked the clearness of Outline which marks decision, 
while the under lip, somewhat smaller than the upper, 
Save an appearance of slackness and retirement to the 





face’ The square set jaw, however, contradicted to some 


extent the indication of the lower lip, for it showed firm- 
ness, while the chin lent purpose and elegance to the 
lower half of the face, which would otherwise have been 
indeterminate. The eyes, never very prominent, were 
dark grey, and had now the sunken look of one recover. 
ing from an ilness, but the datk line surrounding them 
showed the cause of mourning was an overwrought con- 
Stitution, whose resources had been drained to meet the 
constantly recurring demands of the last exams, «Sty. 
dent” was written on every one of the pale attennated 
features, which told only too accurately that college hon- 
ors, even though the highest attainable, had probably 
been purchased at a ruinous expense. 

Our friend passed along and was lost in the distance, 
while Jack flippantly remarked, “{ wouldn't like to ex- 
change my health for his honors, but he would be a lovely 
subject for dissection,” ; 

As I quite agreed with Jack's first remark, I said noth- 
ing and we left. 

STAFF CHANGES. 

ee appointment of Doctor Lavell as Warden of the 

Kingston Penitentiary, and his consequent retire- 
ment from active work as a professor of the Royal 
College, necessitated some change in the teaching staff. 
His subject of Obstetrics will be taken by Dr. K. N. 
Fenwick, while Dr. W. H, Henderson will take Physio- 
logy, and Dr. Garrett Practical Anatomy and Histology. 
While the students of the Royal regret the loss of Dr, 
Lavell, they cannot help feeling gratified at the recogni- 
tion of his worth by the Government. Dr. Garrett is an 
addition to the staff, whose standing in the profession is 
high. His appointment promises to be succeedingly 
popular with the students. Obstetrics and Physiology 
are very important subjects, but the Students have every 
confidence in the abilities of Dr. Fenwick and Dr, 
Henderson, feeling sure that the Royal will suffer nothing 
by the change. 


ONTARIO MEDICAI, EXAMINATIONS, 


HE following names are among those who have 
passed the examinations of the Ontario Medical 
Courcil : 

Primary—J. V. Anglin, H. E, Burdette, W. C. Bea- 
man, Margaret A. Corliss, J. Cassleman, M. L. Dixon, 
A. A. Dame, Ada A. Funnell, J. F. Campbell, J. E, 
Hana, J, W. Hart, F.C, Heath, M. James, D E. Mun- 
dell, T. McEwan, W. J. Mitchell, E. McLaughlin, H. A, 
McCallum, Alice McLaughlin, J. Shaw, W. Spankie, E 
A.C. Smith, E. J. Watts, E. W. Wright, C. Collins, 
J. M. Conerty, S. S. Cornell.D. E, Foley, P. D, Gal- 
ligan, M. James, F, McVety, 

Finals—Margaret A. Corliss, H. ©. Cunningham, H, 
B. Ford, A. W. Dwyre, W, A. Kyle, N. McCormack, J. 


A. Stirling, E. A.C, Smith, Wm, Spankie, W. H. 
Wright. 


of the past. 
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“¢DIVINIZY HAL. 





T E session just closed, while in the main similar to 

the preceding session, had however a few points of 
difference. Every year adds along with its quota ot stu- 
dents some new vantage ground from which to catch a 
clearer view of the future. But we were experimenting 
this session also, and, like many others, had to return 
to the old ways when the trial had been made. The at- 
tempt was made to change Saturday from a holiday into 
a working day and make Monday a holiday instead. It 
did not work well. But we still believe in it, and if the 
students had attended on Saturday as they should have 
done there would have been no worse. The general work 
of the whole session was characterized by close attention 
to class work, and we have it on the authority of the Pro 
fessors that the students have not been negligent in the 
main object of a college career. The rumor is abroad 
that certain changes are about to be introduced regard- 
ing examinations in the “Hall.” This is indeed more 
than a rumor, for it has been talked of long ago, and now 
promises definite shape very soon. If this change does 
come, which every true student must desire, the jocular 
thrust that “there is no occasion to study hard in Theo- 
logy, for you can get through with an ounce of energy as 
easily as if putting forth a hundred weight,” will be a thing 
It is a consummation which will do no one 
any harm, but rather good. The fact cannot be hidden 
that some will even in “Divinity choose the minimum of 
study.” Now the idea never was intended that because 
arigid examination was not called for a student should 
neglect his work, The utter inefficiency of the ‘‘go-as- 
you-please’’ method was brought out very clearly a few 
days before college closed. In one of the classes in the 
Hall the announcement was made that all must go up to 
the examination, otherwise no standing could be given 
them. This created a good deal ot stir, end comments 
were made that the Professor should have made that in- 
timation at the beginning of the session. Perhaps he 
should have done so. But what does it reveal? Just 
this: had the students known that there would be an 


- examination they would have been prepared; thinking 


there would not be such, they did not get up their work 
so as to be ready at any moment. Now no fault is to be 
unduly laid against the student, because it is much easier 
to criticise than to better matters. Still, unless some 
method of uniformity can be fixed upon the course in 
Theology and examinations be made common to all, then 
some other change is required. for the present system is 
not beneficial to the best interests of the students, be- 
cause men have not yet reached that high ideal of study 
that they will pursue it solely for its own sake. Habits 
of study are not innate. It takes a long process of train- 
ing fora student to reach that stage which makes his 
study his delight. It is not here alone, but in all our 
Theological halls, we believe, that a student may or may 





not do much work. No matter. It is a mistake any 
where, and that college is only looking after the best in- 
terests of the student, the church and the colleges when 
it determines that as far as it can there shall be no longer 
attendance without attention, the students’ privileges 
without the students responsibilities. The time limit 
at present seems to be enough, but the day is not far 
distant when the weakness of this plan will render it 
obselete. Unless there be a thorough course of essay 
writing, discussions and some plan which would bring 
out individual effort, then there must be uniformity in 
examinations. Sitting ina lecture room for six months 
is of little account unless the individual's own mind is 
stimulated in some way to put forth its nascent energy. 
But we are glad to say that the instances are very few 
indeed in which any advantage is taken of the present 
method. Yet if owe even should fancy that being three 
winters in a building, and doing nothing meanwhile, fits 
him for the actual work of the ministry, then so much 
the worse for the ministry and the student. No such 
must not be in this age which demands our whole energies 
to keep down evil and send forth the good old message 
of “peace on earth, good will to men.” Hence, any effort 
which in the “Hall’' tends to bring about greater effi- 
ciency in the course laid down for the student will be 
hailed as a step forward. 


CA 


ae the annual meeting of the Y. M. C. A. the follow- 
ing officers were appointed to lead the work of the 
Association during the next session : 

Johnston Henderson, B. A.—President. 

J. M. Sherlock—Vice President. 

Orr Bennett—Rec. Secretary. 

T. R. Scott—Cor. Secretary. 

Arpad Givan, B, A.—Treasurer. 

J.G. Potter—Librarian, 

The farewell meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday, the 22nd May, at4 p.m. Some of the students 
who have this year completed their course at College 
have been members of the Association ever since it was 
organized, and at this last meeting spoke with much feel- 
ing of the blessing they had received through their con- 
nection with the Association, The memories of prayer 
and praise and Christian sympathy would always be 
cherished by them as the happiest and most sacred of 
their College life. 

It was suggested that, though the members of the 
Association were about to separate, they might still be 
united in their intercession at the throne of Grace; and 
those present agreed to set apart the usual hour of meeting 
_-from four to five each Friday afternoon—as a time of 
intercession for each other. 

Each member of the Association, wherever he may be 
during the summcr, is invited to remember this season of 
of prayer with his fellow-students. 
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+DK NOBIS NOBILIBUS.+ 


NE by one he turns them over, 
Scowls at this one, smiles at that ; 

This one marks across the cover, 

Throws that to the office cat ; 
Here he clips a commendation, 

There he writes a blue grim ‘‘set,”’ 
Marks here a slanderous allegation, 

There steals all that he can get. 
Through what wide realm his fancy ranges 

The man who edits the exchanges. 

—Cornell Era. 








A horse and sleigh, a pretty girl, 
A spin o’er the frozen road, 
A pleasant chat and a stolen kiss 
With your arm placed a la mode, 
A boy and sled hitched on behind 
In a splendid place for hearing, 
A great big town that knows next day 
All the details of your dearing. 
—Princetonian, 


A SEQUENCE, 


We were married—she and I— 
In the spring 
Said she, as we settled down 
In our cottage in the town, 
‘Love, we now begin lite's reign, 
And of this, our small domain, 
You are king,” 


And a happier man than I 
Ne’er was seen. 
And the future seemed to be 
Ever full of bliss for me, 
As I told my fairy wife, 
‘‘Of my fortunes and my life 
You are queen.” 


Then her mother in our home 
Took her place. 
And this life became to me 
Full of woes and misery. 
Though I dare not raise a fuss, 
From. the day she came to us, 
She was ace! —Ex. 
The Divinity Valedictorian was discoursing upon the 
pleasures of life in “the Hall." “That which we most 
enjoy in life is——" « Oysters!" shouts a young man in 
the gallery 
It is said that of those who calculated upon graduating 
this year, only one was plucked, ’85 is the largest class 
which has yet left Queen’s, 


LELIA, 


She stands by the open windew 
In a robe of snowy white, 

And the pale blue moon with glimmering sheen 
On her form throws a flood of light; 

Her two hands clasped on the casement rest, 
Her face against them lies, 

The stars above are wild with love 
At the sight of those upturned eyes. 


Like a marble form of a maiden saint, 
Set in a niche in the wall 
In some cathedral old and quaint 
Where pious pilgrims fall, 
She stands—a queen of night, 
Beautiful, pure, divine. 
My idolatrous heart bows down at the sight 


And worships at her shrine. 
— Argonaut, 


Passing along Yonge Street, Toronto, a few days since, 
the writer was almost stupified at seeing a sign “Alice 
McGillivray, M.D., C.M." It would seem that Doctor 
McGillivray has forsaken the old Limestone City, for a 
wider field of labor. While regretting the loss, we wish 
her every success. 


Why is a Freshman like a telescope? Because he is 
easily drawn out, easily seen through and easily shut up. 

Why is a Sophomore like a microscope? Because 
when seen through, some things are revealed. 

Why isa Junior like a kaleidoscope? Because every 
time you look at him you perceive some new beauty. 

Why is a Senior like a spectroscope ?—~Give it up.— 
QUEEN's COLLEGE JouRNAL. 

That last’s wrong; because he spects-to-scoop all the 
girls in at Commencement.—Steven’s Indicator. 

Good friend! we give in. 


Pa," asked Johnnie, a boy fresh from college, “isa 
man who kills his brother a fratricide ?"” “Yes.” “What 
is aman who kills his father?” ‘A parricide.” “One 
kills his wife?” ‘Uxoricida.” ‘And one who kills his 
wife's mother?” ‘Justifiable homicide!" exclaimed 
Spilkins, glaring at the old lady. 


City Editor (to new reporter)—You say in this report 
of the fire that the lurid glare of the forked flames shot 
athwart the dark-domed sky. Are you sure of that? 
New Reporter—Yes, sir; I saw the whole thing. City 
Editor—Did you notice any insurance lurking about the 
place, or learn what caused the fire, ov the probable 
amount of property destroyed? New Reporter—No sir, 
City Editor (striking a match)—Well, just watch the 
lurid glare of forked flames shoot athwart this report. 








